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1 srt at evening’s scented close 
In fullness of the summer-tide ; 
All dewy fair the lily glows, 
No single petal of the rose 
Has fallen to dim the rose’ s pride. 


Sweet airs, sweet harmonies of hues 
Surround, caress me, everywhere 

The magic of the dusk and dews 

My senses steal, my reason woos, 
And sings a lullaby to care. 


But vainly do the warm airs sing, 

All yain the roses’ rapturous breath, 
A chill blast, es from wintry wing, 
Smites on my heart, and, shuddering, 

I see the beauty changed to death. 


Afar I see it loom and rise, 

That pitiless and icy shape. 
It blots the blue, it dims the skies, 
Amid the summer land it cries: 
TI come, and there is no escape i” 


Oh! bitter drop in bloom and sweet! 
Oh ! canker on the smiling day! 

Have we but climbed the hill to meet 

Thy fronting faee, thy eyes of sleet? 
To hate, yet dare not turn away? 


IL 
I git beneath a leaden sky, 

Amid the piled and drifted snow, 
My feet are on the graves where lie 
The roses which made haste to die 

‘So long, so very long ago. 


The sobbing wind is fierce and strong, 
Ita cry is like a human wail, 
Bat in my heart it sings this song: 
“Not long, O Lord! O Lord, not long! 
Surely thy spring-time shall prevail.” 
Ont of the darkness and the cold, 
Out of the wintry depths I lean, 
And lovingly I clasp and hold 
The promisés, and see unrolled 
A vision of the summer green. 


Oh ! life in death, sweet plucked from pain ! 
Oh! distant vision, fair to see | 
Up the long hill we press and strain; . 
We can bear all things and attain, 
” If once our faces turn to Thee! 
————_<——_—aaa 


GEN, SHERIDAN AT HOME 


BY REV. WM. .M. BAKER: © 


Tue papers say that Gen. Sheridan is to 


be married to-day. Perhaps so; but I om 


not so certain of it, remembering an anec-. 


dote in regard to the General, when I was 
for a few days, if not upon bis staf, 
assuredly within his circle, A young lady, 
it seems, was quite desirous that the bril- 
liant sabreur, who was sojourning under 
the same roof, should take a walk with 


her. He declined doing so, upon the plea 


of threatening weather. A little. while 


- afterward the lady detected him in the act 


of stealing out of the front door alone. 


- Upon charging-him with the inconsistency 
“Yes, Miss;. 


of his conduct, he replied: 
yes. The weather is too bad for iwo of 
us, but I thought it might be good enough 
for one !” . 

Nast’s cartoon represents the General as 
** captured at last” by a cupid io the garb 
of one of the Louisiana ‘* banditti,” and 
the conquest is complete indeed if the 
lady is of Southern birth, carrying out thus 


| holding 


i “Now,” he added, “ go 
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Raa vanities that! ty Kae“ Ciagtene' 


Bo marriage shall be valid unless between 
the North and the South in this way. 
Seriously spéaking, miay Heaven hasten the 
hour of amore perfect ution, and surely 
the Centennial is a providence at this time’ 
toward that most glorious result. 


Immediately upon the clese of the war 
Gen. Sheridan came ‘to Austin City, Texas, 
on a tour of inspection; and, happening to’ 
be. in the office of Gov. Hamilton when | 
the General was there, I was introduced to 
him. Small, compact, brilliant of eye, and _ 
alert of manner, 8 more co us soldier 
T, at least, never knew. As I was coming 
North.in a day or two, with important dis- 
patches from the Governor to the President, . 
and as the General hed chartered for him-° 
self and Gen. Forcythe the only stage- 
coach then running to the coast, it was 
& great convenience to mis when Gen. 
Sheridan insisted upon my taking a seat 
with him. It i @8mall matter to relate, 


Wat I reeall that‘ha had been introduced to 


my wife, who had-come down to see me 
off, in s roots In the fourth story of the 
hotel, and, in hands, had assured | 
her that he would take the best care of me. 
After closing the door upon himself when 7 
he had got into the stage, he called to the 


driver to stop, got out again, ran up all 


those flights.of stairs, merely to assure my 
wife over aod over again that he would 
take the utmost possible care of me. | 
And he certainly did, I was not an in- | 
valid, although thoroughly worn, out with 
my church and myself true to the 
Union during all those terrib pturies I 
was about to write—of the wer; the tre- 
mendous. pressure to be ted running 
against me not more in the. of pub- 
lic opinion without me than io the blood 
slong. my own. veins as being Southern 
born and, having lived South all my life. 
No gentleman could have been more care- | 
ful to.exclude from his conversation every- 


thing ‘which could offend the feelings of a. 


clergyman as well as of one whose heart bled. 
at the desolations and, humiliations of the 
war to his own section. . 

“The fact is,” the General said to me, a 
day or two after, as we rode slong, ‘‘I ney- 
er do swear except darivg a fight, Swear? 


| Why, sir, I cut down my own men if I 


catch any of them running, I slept s. few 
nights ago at. the house of a man who 


spewed ne cn Shatin tet chek I had to 


do.in Virginia... I confess, I. did feel like 
burning his fences, for 3 moment; but, 
bless you, I never Jet a syllable slip out, of 
my lips agsiosthim.”. . 

I bave no intention, however, of detail- 
ing private conversation during the time’ 
we were together, On reaching the hotel 
where we took the cars, the General insist- 
ed upon my going to his room, poured out 
a half-tumbler of very choice brandy, and, 
when I declined it, ** You are sick, sir,” 
he said, ‘and need it. Besides, I command 
this expedition. . Drink!” And, 1 did. 
to “sleep {”—as 
if commanding A ta wheel. The 
next morning, greatly refreshed, I chanced 
to introduce to the General s person who 
desired it of me. 

“Mr. B——,” the General remarked, as 
we resumed our journey, after less than five 
minutes’ conversation with the. | in 
question, ‘there is but ove < upon 
which I pride ‘myself, and that is upon 
reading a man on sight. That man is an 





unmitigated rascal !” 


Nowe more pledadnt and refined and 
‘highly cultired person than the one re- 
ferred to you would not often meet ; yet, 1 
&m sorry to say, he was, as after events 
showed, only too striking an illustration of 
the General's insight, in that case, at least. 
But the General mast have plumed himself 
‘filso ‘upon’ his ‘medical qualities. As our 
‘steamship left the wharf at Galveston, I 
heard the Genéral exclaiming, as I stood 
| upon the highest deck : ‘* Mr. B——1! Who 
has seen Mr. B——? Where is Mr. B——?”’ 
And‘as I walked toward’ the steps he came 
‘T upon the deck with a glass of foaming 
“Scotch ale, for my immediate regimen. 
With it he imparted this advice: ** If any” 
‘mah wants to escape sea-sickness, let ‘him 
drink a bottle of Scotch ale as the ship‘ 
leaves the wharf, and another every morn-‘ 
ing at ten o'clock exactly.” Let me add 
that followed the General’s suggestions - 
_ upon leaving New Orleans, the week after, 
upon a fotr-weeks’ trip by sea to New 
York, and ‘experienced not a qualm, al-' 
though invariably, before and after, I en- 
dured agonies of seasickness when I did 
not resort to the same remedy. 

On reaching New Orleans with the Gen- 
‘T eral, he insisted upon my making my home 
with him. He was so pressing that I did 
sb, although I bad a brother resident in the 
city. During my stsy no host could have 
been more attentive in all the many minor 
courtesies—upon which, of course, I cannot 
“Gwell—as to the precise’ sort of paper I 
) would prefer for my torrespondence, the 
kind of towels for my bathing, and bed for 
thy sleeping, and the like. When‘ T got a 
little dusty by a fall in slipping off a street- 
car, the General would not allow his 
ordérly to brush me; but insisted on doing 
it himself—and most thoroughly’ it was 
done. He showed me in‘détail the plans he 
had caused to be prepared of aif bis battles, 
“giving me a minute atdodnt of e#th. “On!. 
| it was beautiful, beantifal,” he would say, 
as he described with enthustism the evolu- 
‘tions of the fight, giving mea vast deal 
‘more of description thereof than, in return, 
he received comprehension on my part. ' 

Space fails, or I would be glad to tell of 
wy, acquaintance while under Gen. Sheri- 
dan’s roof with Gen, Canby, a soldier of a 
wholly different type. I do not think I 
ever saw anything more cool and dignified 
than the way in which this statelier war- 
rior ate his dinner at the table of the St. 
Charles, one day, while a gentleman and 
lady, seated opposite, poured into him the 
‘unceasing shot, so to speak, of their scorn 
and hatred. It continued during the en-' 
tire meal; but the General ate slowly and 
with appetite, as if he beard it not.’ I sym- 
’ patbized the more with Gen. Canby as he 


_But when a man resists on principle the 
appeal of bis own heart it is little he cares 
for anything that can be said or done from 
without.. I had parted with Gen. Sheridan, 
to find my way to Washington City as I 
could, when, in all the crowd and rush of 
Canal Steet, I was suddenly seized upon by 
his orderly, sent in search of me. © The 
General had himself hunted up a specially 
desirable steamship, about leaving New Or- 


going by her, As @ last unsolicited effort 
on my behalf, he gave mea letter to the 
captain, which s mé every attention. 
Good Capt. Bolger! Every morning at 
10 he came into my cabin during the month 





also was, as well as his excellent wife, 
Southern born, unless I greatly mistake.’ 


Jeans for New York, and insisted upon ‘my | 


a 


‘quest, Gen. Si@ridan’s prescription against 


‘very napkin-rings ‘and linen upon’ the 


‘ity. Notin men, North or Soutp, nor even 


' to urge in their proper place; but they are 
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at sea which ensued to share, at my re- 


sea-sickness, agreeing condially with me 
that, in his case as well as my own, it was 
@ sovereign preventive. 

Let me not closé without adding that 
there was one thing which ‘cast a‘ heavy 
cloud over my sojourn with Gen. Sheridan 
in New Orleans. We lived in one of the 
most magnificent residences there; but it 
was s home-from which’a Southern family 
had fied. It must have been in haste, for 
all the furniture was untouched—the little 
articles of taste upon what-not and table 
and mantel as the owners left them. I 
néficed that the sheets of music upon the 
plano; the withered flowers in fle vases, the 


dinnef-table, everything was as if the 
family bad merely stepped out for an hour. 
I hated “it terribly, although “I knew that 
Gen. Sheridan had no more personal part 
in’their flight than myself.’ Thavk Ged! 
the time is rapidly hastening when flowers 
shell be placed and warm tears shall'fall 
upon the graves of all our gallant dead. 
But is it not a bifter and burning reproach 
to our religion of love that, while all other 
associations, North and South, are coming 
together, the Church, which should be the 
very first in this reanion, lags and higgles 
and hesitates? To me the grandest argu- 
ment for the fact that our religion i¢ from 
God lies in this, that it continues to exist 
and flourish not only in virtue but in spite 
also of its professed followers. Christ is, 
thank God ! infinitely more than Christian- 


in:Obristian men, is our hope. It is in Him 
and in Him alone, 


a RO MR an 


THE TRUE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 


L Wat it is not. 1. It is not a sense of 
obligation to labor for the salvation of 
souls, 2. It is not a yielding to this con 
viction of duty, 

IL What it is. 1. It is true sympathy 
with the Spirit of Christ. 2, It is the love 
of and concern for perishing souls. 9%, It 
is a jealousy for the honor of God. 4 It is 
more than a state or states of the sensibili- 
ty. Itistrue benevolence aflame for the 
conversion and salvation of the world of 
sinners for whom Christ died. 

IIL How to excite and secure this state 
of mind. 1. Not by urging labor for the 
salvation of souls as a duty, 2. Not by in- 
sisting that every charch sbould support s 
missionary. 8. Not by insisting that every 
family should be represented in the mis- 
sionary field. 4 Not by denouncilig the 
sdpineness of the church in relation to 
these mattets, 5, Not by exhortations to 
deny self and devote our means to the sup- 
port of missionary societies. 

All these may be important considerations 


in place only when the true missionary 
spirit is already excited. If the true mis- 
sionary spirit is not already awakened, 

the urging of such considerations can have 
but « legal and not a gospelinfluence. We 
cannot secure the love of souls by pressing 
the duty of Joving and caring for them. We 
cannot secure benevolence by pressing the 
obligation to benevolence. To atiempt 
this is to overlook the laws of mind. Posi- 
tively, the true missionary spifit must be 
excited, if at all, by presenting and pressing 
the true character, condition, and pros- 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
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pects of sinners; their moral and spiritual 
state; their ill-desert; the certainty of their 
damnation unless they are made holy; 
their total moral depravity, illustrated in the 
fact. of heathenism, their profound ignog- 

ancé@f .the true God; their astonishing aim? 
disgusting depravity and superstition; their 
cruelty to\.each other; their debasing. of 
themselves; their “Tgnotance of and con 
tempt for the true God; the compassion, 
self-sacrifice, and efforts of God. tp seve 
them; in short, the pregentation atid press- 
ure of ali those considerations that truly 
feprésent the. lostness of sinners, with the 
compassion and dying loVe of Christ for 
them. These considerations, when truly 
and aptly set before the human mind, tend 
directly and sirongly to awaken and sus- 
tain a true missionary spirit. When we 
wish ‘to awaken a spirit of charity to the 
unfortunste or sufferiog, in cases of famine, 
or pestilence, or war, or great national or 
local calamities, do we expect to open the 
hearts and purses of the people by simply 
urging the duty of charity or almsgiving? 
Do we not, rather, gather facts and. sta- 
tistics dnd show the people the real state of 
the case? Do we not gather facts and inci- 
dents and spread them before the public, 
and thus find access to their hearts and 
purses? If we want nurses for army hos- 
pitals, if we want colporteurs or Bible- 
readers or any efforts of benevolence, do 
we not spread out before the people the 
necessities of the case as much as possible? 
Do we not paint the ignorance, the suffer- 
ing, the degradation, the ruin so wide- 
spread and uaspeakable, and thus endeavor 
to awaken and actually secure the standing 
up of multitudes of helpers? This is com- 
mon sense, It is scriptural. It is philo- 
sophical. When the people are made to 
understand, somewhat in detail, the 
facts of the case, they hardly need be told 
that it is their duty to do sometbing, 

They are intensely disposed to do some- 
thing. Narrate the facts, spread out the 
truth, let us look at the field, let us see 
what is there as far'as possible, let us know 
the particulars, lead us through it, or give 
us ® panoramic view of its desolations, its 
horrors, of its ruin, of its perishing neces- 
sities, and if these things do not stirin us 
the missionary spirit exhortations are but 
in vain. But real Christians must be and 
will be excited to action by the true repre- 
sentation of the facts in the case. True 
benevolence is secured only by a knowledge 
of the facts demanding benevolence.’ Dis- 
interested love cannot be secured by com- 
mand, by convictions of duty, or by fear of 
punishment. It must he secured, if at all, 

by presenting the guilt, the ill-desert, the 
ignorance, the ruin, and unspeakable value 
of the human soul, or.the wants, the suffer- 
ing, the ignorance and degradation and 
desolation of a race in ruins. And, as we 
are constituted, it is necessary to descend as 
much as possible to particulars, facts, cases, 

individuals. We do not comprehend gen- 
eralizatiops, general statements, and state- 
ments on & vast and infinite scale. We 
peed to have presented and to ponder 
an interior view of particular localities, 

families, and individuals, and to be carried 
forward from a particular locality and par. 
ticular cases to @ more general ard wide- 
spread view of the desolations, in order to 
pe moved to the foundation of our being. 
First give us individual cages, customs, 
localities, abuses, and desolations, then lead 
as to a consideration of an indefinitely 
extended number of like cases. When we 
are impressed by an interior view of touch- 
ing individual cases and circumstances, 
according to the laws of our mind, we can 
then be carried forward to the indefinite 
multiplication and consideration of cases 
of a similar kind and import. In this way 
alone are we capable of being moved to a 
true sympathy with Christ and to the ex- 
ercise of a true missionary spirit. 

This leads me to remark, as kindly as 
possible: 

1. The mistake of some of our returned 
missionaries aud of agents that go about to 
collect funds for missionary purposes, 
They often prepare what they call mission- 
ary sermons and go around and preach 
upon the duty of supporting the missionary 
cause. The duty is admitted. They com- 
plain of the supineness of the churches, 
The justice of the complaint is admitted. 
They urge that the number of missionaries 
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should be indefinitely increased. This also 4 I would humbly remark that it appears | into the fold of the tender Shepherd, 


to me to be an error in the reports of mis- 


‘slonary boards, and in the Lap em on 
of missioparies.. them 


is admitted. They urge self-denial and 
self-sacrifice for the cause of missions. 
This also is admitted. They urge that 
every church possessing pecuniary‘) 


ability should have s missionary in the | ré 
field. Thesruth of this is not questioned. | th 


Srserar einai 


| contested, aft these ake admitted. 


all this fs practically of. little. or ne vail 
Individuals and churches are moved to 

a very limited extept to act in NI 
under sach preséntation. Albthis we have 
known, all this we bave admitted; but we 
need facts More than we do principles in’ 
this case. We need to have an imtérior. 
view of the missionary fields, of tle 
facts, degradations, and desolations of the 
missionary fields, either home or foreign: 
Because of this mistake, the Ohurch has 
come to fee] that if «, missionary agent is» 
going to preach they care but little to 
hear bim. A missionary traly seid in my 
hearing, not long since, that in many places 
amissionary meeting was regarded as dry. 
and uninteresting. This is often so with 
missionary sermons. But why is it so? 
The why is obvious. There isa mistake 
in the preacher. Instead of moving us to 
the exercise of a missionary spirit by giv- 
ing us a view of his field of Jabor and 
opening up to us the real facts in the case, 
he exhorts us to aduty which we admit, 
but utterly fails to move. us to the perform- 
ance of it by exciting our benevolence, I 
have often sat with pain to hear what is 
called a missionary sermqn, witnessing the 
astonishing mistake that missionaries and 
missionary agents make in their appeals 
to the people. When agents. or mission- 
aries haye come to preach to my people I 
have often begged them not to give us a 
sermon, but to give us facts. Sometimes 
they could and sometimes they could 
not throw aside their manuscripts and 
talk to us of the real state of things in 
their miasionary field. Whenever they 
have given us the facts our people have 
been stirred up to action, I never saw our 
people fail to be deeply moved under the 
representation of the facts and desolations 
of the missionary field represented, whether 
home or foreign, More has been. done to 
excite a missionary spirit by.one such rep- 
resentation of facts than by all the mis- 
sionary sermons they ever beard. 

2. I notice the mistake thatis made in 
urging young men and women to become 
missionaries, An appeal is often made to 
young men to become ministers and to both 
sexes to become missionaries because it is 
their duty. It may be their duty, but it is 
their duty first to havea missionary spirit. 
It is their duty to care supremely for the 
honor of God and. the salvation of souls, 
But if they have not this love and concern 
for souls and a supreme jealousy for the 
honor of God it is not their duty to under- 
take the work while their heart is not in it. 
To urge them to do so is only to press them 
to go forward in a legal epirit, when, it will 
be found they will do but little good. Set 
them to work for God and souls without the 
love of God and souls and they will dis- 
honor God and stumble the souls with 
whom they labor. They cannot truly rep- 
resent God without God’s love of souls in 
theirhearts. They cannot win souls without * 
an unfeigned loveand deep concern for them 
in their hearts. I fear there are already too 
many laborers in the field, both at home 
and abroad, who are moved rather by a 
sense of duty than by the love which con- 
stitutes the religion of Jesus. 

8. We can see from this the only true 
way to secure efficient laborers for God, 
both at. home and abroad. Excite their 
love, their compassion, their zeal by pre- 
senting the real facts of the case. If all 
the missionary boards in Christendom will 
call home their missionaries, male and 
female, for one year and enjoin it upon 
them to go to every church in Christendom 
and spread out before them as fully and as 
much in detail as possible the real state of 
the unconverted world, I believe they will 
secure more missionaries and more money 
than have been secured in all the time since 
missionary operations were first undertaken. 
I believe they might return to their mission- 
ary fields after a year of such labor with 
more men and more money than they would 
otherwise obtain in fifty years, 
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zeal, Their. reports are, interesting-s far 
ag they go; but do not’ the churches need 
much more than the statistics regarding 
the number of chifrches, the number of 
missionaries, the number of converts, and 
such business détails ‘as afe géderally |’ 
spread before the public?- We need more 

more of that which the missionary 
sees and hears and feels in his everyday 
labors. These things become so familiar- 
to missionaries that I fear they forget the 
importance of communicating the details 
to the churches at home. I have found 
that in conversing with a foreign mis- 
sionary, either male or female, for balf an 
hour about the details of their work and 
their field I will be excited to more zeal, 
more love for the souls of the heathen, and 
more effort to save their souls than by any 
number of missionary sermons or other 
public communications from missionaries. 
I know the missionaries complain that they 
have not time to write these details; bat 
bow can they be better employed? Would 
it not more effecttially promote the mis- 
sionary interest to take time, at any rate, 
‘and keep the people at home fully ap- 
‘prized of the facts so essential to the per- 
manency of missionary zeal {n the chutches? 
I desire to say much more, but this article 
is already, perhaps, too long. God bless 
the missionaries! 


; Oe 
MOODY AND SANKEY IN LONDON. 
BY HON. J, V. FARWELL. 9 


WueEn one has traveled 4,000 miles prin- 
cipally to see for himself the tangible 
evidences of the great awakening on this 
side of the water, through the instrument- 
ality of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, it may 
be expected that everything connected 
with it would be weighed with an even 
balance. Distance does not lend enchant- 
ment to thé View in looking over the facts 
connected with this work; but, on the'con- 
trary, contact with it only inereases the re- 
markable character of them. 

All the surroundings are peculiarly un- 
promisting to such men, from a human 
standpoint. They are unheralded; and, 
in the eye of the schools, uneducated in 
science, literature, philosophy, or theology. 
They are simply laymen. Over against 
this fact, the world’s lever has its fulcrum 
on this island in every element of human 
progress. England for ages has held the 
real key of universal empire—viz., a sound 
Christian faith. God has so ordered the 
temporal powers that be that his Bible 
should have a safe asylum from the world’s 
scorn and bate. Here, also, Learning has 
reared her temples alongside of the Church 
of Christ, until England’s literature’ is‘ the 
pride of our common humanity. Her mis- 
‘sionaries have gone over the wide world, 
wherever her commerce has opened up a 
highway for them, so that at Home and 
abroad she has stamped the genius'‘of her 
institutions; and yet it is on all sides ad- 
mitted that these two simple laymen have’ 
in the past two years made a more’ pro- 
found religious impression upon this-truly" 
great nation, at its center, than any of her 
own learned divines have ever done. No 
wonder then that out of this practical fact 
should spring the old inquiry: “‘ Who are 
these who have come hither also and have 
turned the world upsidedown?” Arethey 
not God’s sickles, by constant usé and 
sharpening grown into grand McUVormick’ 
reapers in the world’s field of ripened grain 
“already white to the harvest”? Just the 
one talent grown toa hundred, “ with more 
to follow,” as one of their bymos of grace 





go sweetly expresses the oe 3 increase. } 
ie 


Their work in Chicago, gathering one by 
one the neglected lambs of the flock of 
God out of the world’s great charnel-house 





through mission Sunday-schools, is a proper 
graduating school from which to enter this 
So> af city - Aer Gospel to multi- 










have been @ 
“wise , wil, when we. remember that it is 
written: “God hath chosen» the weak 
things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty.” Why? “That no 
flesh should glory in his presence.” 

’ A Obristian convention, with Mr. Moody 
for president, composed of ministers and 
laymen from the United, Kingdom, met 
this week in the Queen’s Opera House—a 
very large building—which was crowded. 
Rome, China, the South Sea Islands, and 
Arheriga, bad: representatives, thereand in 
the eburey of the’ proceedings were beard 
from. May not this fact be indicative of 
the widespread influence-which this great 
awakening may have upon the world at 
large, going out from ‘this great center, as 
on the Day of Pentecost men were at Je- 
rusalem from all parts of the world and 
went away with the fire of the Holy Ghost 
in their 5 Hota to light up. their. own 
coasts? 

The Presbyterian Synod of England, 
now in session here, adjourned unani- 
mously to attend this convention, and also 
in their own proceedings made grateful 
mention of the labors of these evangelists 
in England, as affecting their parishes for 
good in a wonderful manner. 

There ate ‘a “daily union prayer-meéeting 

and preaching sefvices every evéning held 
in this place. Verily the world is turned 
upside down when all sects meet in prayer 
for the world’s conversion and preach the 
Gospel of the Son of God in the Queen’s. 
Opera House, ‘in the midst of what is called 
‘*the London Season,” when Parliament is 
in session’and the wealth and beauty of 
the realm ‘is gathered here to enjoy the 
gayeties.of- fashionable life ia this great 
city. 
In addition to this, one:of. the largest 
theaters is ‘also used every evening for 
preaching the Gospel—turning two of Beel- 
zebub’s temples into houses of prayer. 

When visiting St. Paul’s, the other day, 
the first thing that ‘attracted my attention 
was 8 flaming handbill: “In the dome of 
St. Paul’s, on the 21st, will be celebrated 
the 22ist anniversary of the Sons of the 
Clergy.” The iron gate to the churchyard 
must have been as pondérous as the one 
where Peter was imprisoned ; for it took all 
my strength to open it and it was hung on 
rollers, Coming to the door, we found it 
chained. On rattling the chains vigorously 
three of “‘ the Sons of the Clergy” appeared, 
to whom we made known our desire to see 
the church, ‘* Too late, sir; too late 1” 

I thought to. myself;. Iron gates and 
‘chained doors will ever echo in my ears 
‘from the “ Established Ctiurch””"“ ‘Too late, 
too late!” to reach the cominon ple, 
while fromthe theaters comes to the vast 
multitudes. of London: ‘“ Whosoever will, 
let him take the water of life freely” at 
the hands of a free church and from the 
lips of the servants of the sons of God, 
who haye enly heard this precious invita- 
tion sent forth to the world asthe last 
theasnge of our ascended Lord to the thirsty 
millions of earth, ready to perish for lack 
of knowledge of ‘* the way, the truth, — 
the life.” 

* In addition to these theaters, there ive 
‘tent for young men’s meetings, movable to 
‘any desirable locality, near Mr. Moody’s 
‘large gatherings. Agricultural Hall is now 
closed. This vast hall has been crowded 
wetk after week, and one evening it wastick- 
- eted for ‘‘ young men only,” under the aus- 
pices of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of London. Of fifty-otie meetings held 
in this hall the last oné Was the most power- 
ful, vast numbers ra to — prayers 
for themselves. 

There was a meeting on that way before 
breakfast for Christian workers, and the 
vast hall was filled, to listen to an appro- 
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“a workman” that ‘“‘ needeth not to: be 


ashamed, rightly dividing the Word: of 


Life.” 

In the East. End of London, among the 
lower classes, the committee have erected a 
very suitable hall, holding near 12,000 peo- 
ple, when crowded... .. a 

Mr. Spurgeon has twice given his) mos 


potent endorsement to. the movement by 4 


preaching in this hall. Large numbers 
weré obliged to leave without hearing bim, 
the hall being filled some time before the: 


“pour of service, 


“The common people heard him gladly”. 
is as true of an earnest Gospel} minister as 
of our Lord himself. 
as the uncommon interest seen among the 
higher classes, who daily crowd the Queen’s 
Opera House. The Archbishop ‘bas re- 
cently written a letter for publication in 
The Times in regard to these meetings. It 
is intended to please both sides. Many 
of his ministers join in the meetings and do 
all they. can to aid them, while others say: 
“ The higher classes, educated and refined, 
don’t need their influence. The.chaurch is 
the place for them; but the neglected 
masses may derive great benefit from them.” 
This is true and it is not true. The ‘‘true 
bread” is the samé always, yesterday, to- 
day, and forever, and the rich and the 
poor, refined and ignorant, must have it to 
satisfy the hunger of the soul; but the poor 
do derive the greatest benefit, because they 
recognize their hunger more keenly. It 
seems cruel to see such multitudes turned 
away for want of room, and yet the ticket 
system secures all who are determined to 
hear an opportunity to doso, All can get 
a ticket to some one of the meetibgs. The 
advantage is very great in reaching the 
largest numbers. - For instance, in the 
Opera House there are three meetings a 
day—3} P. M.,7 P. M., and 9 P. M.—in all of 
which 15,000 different persons can have 
seats. If no tickets were used, the same 
persons might take the seats in all the 
meetings, and thus comparatively few 
would be reached. A children’s meeting 
was held in Bow Hall, East End, last week, 
conducted by Major Cole, of Obicago, and 
the last day a geranium plant was given to 
each family represented, 4,996 being dis- 


tributed. The Saviour’s littlesermon about |} 


the lilies of the field and his care for his 
children, with those visible sermons that 
they carried home with them, made a peg 
upon which to hang the truth “ fastened in 
asure place.” A large number went into 


the fold of the tender Shepherd who carries 


the lambs im his bosom. 

One of the remarkable results of this 
movement now apparent is the zeal and 
knowledge which has been brought into 
active service from the higher ranks of 
society. 

An ex-member of Parliament and the 
wife of a young Scotch nobleman are 
among the most successful Isborers in the 
inquiry room, and 1 have seen them both 


distributing tracts and cards of admission : 


to the meetings, accompanied with kind 
words. 

One of the most fashionable drawing- 
rooms of London is turned into an evangel- 
istic bureau, and the ladies themselves, to- 
gether with the host, mapage the ticket de- 
partment of the meetings and carry on the 
neeessary correspondence,’ Will the ladies 
of America make a note of this and go and 
do: likewise in some nook orcorner of :the 
Lord’s vineyard ? 

The secular press have very generally 
made quite fair allusions to the meetings, 
especially The Times; which is the leading 
newspaper. Only one has attempted:to 
write down the meetings; and the pub- 
lisher admitted to a friend of the move- 
ment that their paper had been iojured 
very much in its circulation and influence 
by its hostile attitude toward the work, 
Such an argument is potent—the only one 
that will modify an infidel pen and: press. 

The meetings close this weck in the 
Opera House, next weekin Bow Hall, East 
End, and after that the new hall: in the 
South Side will be occupied until the 9th 
of June, when the American evangelists 


» will close their labors in England and re- 


turn home. 

Their works should follow them thither 
and we should be ready to honor whom 
God has honored so signally on thie side of 


the ocean. -Itrusi that your widely-cir 


This is not so strange |. 
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culated journal, so unsectatian in itsspirit, 
will so recognize the importance of it that 
itmay be a méans of aiding a similar work 
of grace in-our great country. t 
I 


HJELMA. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. ‘ 


Stawps Hjelma at ber lady’s chair, 
Serving with ready hands, 

Aboot her head her shining hair 

- Braided ia golden strands, » 


A rose blooms in Her maiden cheek; 
And on her motth’s repose 

A sweet content she cannot speak 
Is lovelier‘than the rose. 


* What is that shrill and sudden cry, 
My little niatden? * Say "? 

“The wild wind shakes the windows high 
‘And tears the sea to spray ; 


“0 see you not the black, black sky, | 
My mistress dear?” cries she, 

“The squall comes down, the waves run high 
O hexr you not the sea? 


**O plad am I the boats are in, 
' (And little Nils and Lars 
Are safe, before the waves begin 
To leap-across the stars!” ’ 








And up and down and here and there 
She goes with willing feet, ’ . 
80 busy, with that gentle air 
Of still contentment sweet ! 


At the far reef since morning light 
All day ber brothers twatfu 

Aboot the wreck of yesternight 
Have worked with might and main. 


She knows not when the cruel gale. 
Made wild the waning day 

It seized upon their shivering sail 
And flung their skiff away: 


& 


She knows not they are driven, lost, 
Over the roaring brine, 

Toward the dim, billow-beaten coast, 
While heaven will make no sign; 


But scatters down its freezing snow 
To hide the fading light, 

And drives its hurricané below 
To fright the shuddering night. 


She hums her sweet Norwegian songs, 
She lights the lamps and smiles ; 

The breakers rush in raging throngs 
Across the lonely miles. 

And where is handsome Lars, so tall? 
And where is Nils, so dear ? 

Upon her soul’no shadows fall 
Nor any hint of fear. i 

And who shall speak to break the spell? 
And who will deal the blow? 

The brothers twain she loved go well, 
Their fate must Hjetina know! ~ 


Loud thunders on the savage storm, 
With deep, defiant roar;, 

Unconscious in her shelter warm 
She hears it lash the shore. 

And brightly shines -her braided hair, 
And on.her mouth’s repose 

Is sweet content, untouched by ¢are, 
And on her cheek the rose. 

——_— rrr 
THE CLASS OF 1825 AT BOWDOIN 
COLLEGE, 


JONATHAN GILLEY. 
BY THE REV. JOHN 8. C, ABBOTT. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—You, have requested 
me to give some account of the class which 
graduated at. Bowdoin Qollege, Brunswick, 
Maine, in the year 1625, and whose semi- 
centennial is to be celebrated on the 8th of 
July, at the approaching commencement. 
Henry W. Longfellow.is to give the poem 
on that occasion and’ Dr. George B. 
Cheever the oration.. Mr. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, were he still living, would proba- 
bly be constrained. notwithstanding his 
constitutional shyness, to take some active 
part in the reunion of his classmates, after 
the separation of half a century. 

: The class of 1825 was certainly such as 
rarely graduates from any of our colleges. 
It originally consisted of forty-four mem- 
bers. Thirty-seven graduated. Of these 
thirteen still live. Several of the class 
have attained: a reputation which has 
spread as far as the English language is 
known; others have become conspicuous 
in the legislative halls of their state and of 
the nation; and nearly every one of the 
class has left or will leave the record of a 
noble life. 

One of the first who died was Jonathan 
Citley. In his case an aousvally brilliant 
} career was terminated by ea unusually 








direful tragedy. Cilley was a young man 
of fine personal appearance, of fascinat- 
ing address, and was endowed apparently 
with all those qualities » which were calcu- 
lated to promote 4 man’s popularity and 
prosperity in life. . There was probably but 
one in the class superior to bim in scholar- 
ship.‘ 

‘Cilley, Hawthorne, and Franklin Pierce, 
who was of the class: of 1824, were very 
intimate friends‘and were generally seen in 
company together. In their political views 
they harmonized, being all members of the 
Democratic party. There was never any 
rudeness in their intercourse with each 
other. ‘They were always soft in speech 
and courteous in manners, Cilley, when 
he entered:college, was nineteen years of 
age. Heiwas born in Nottingham, New 
Hampshire, of a heroic race. His grand- 
father, Col. Joseph Cilley, was one of the 
most distinguished patriots and soldiers 
of the’ Revolutionary War. His friend, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, after the death of 
Gilley, wrote the following graphic descrip- 
tion of his character at this time: 

‘In a few words, let} us characterize him, 
at the outset of life, as a. young man of 
quick and powerful intellect, endowed 
with sagacity and tact, yet frank and free 
in his mode of action; ambitious of good 
influence, earnest, active, and persevering; 
witb an elasticity and cheerful strength of 
mind which made difficulties easy and the 
struggle with them a pleasure. 

“*Mingled with the amiable qualities, 
which were like sunshine to his friends, 
there were harsher and sterner traits, which 
fitted bim to make-liead against an adverse 
world. But it was only at thé moment of 
need that the iron framework of his char- 
acter became perceptible.” 

Every one who knew Cilley intimately 
must admire the excellent discritnination 
displayed in the above sketch. In Thomas- 
ton, Maine, he studied law and com. 
menced practice in the year 1829. He was 
aborn politician, and immediately plunged, 
with all the ardor of his impetuous nature, 
into the.-political strifes of the day. He 
soon entered the legislature, and rose 
rapidly to the speaker’s chair, being re- 
garded as the leader of his party, which 
was then in the decided ascendency in 


| Maine. In the autumn of 1836 Cilley was 


chosen to represent Lincoln District in the 
National Congress. 
The next summer Hawthorne rode to 


1 Thomaston to visit his old friend. Twelve 


years had passed since their graduation 
day. During all that time they had not 
met, Again I must refer to the graphic 
pen: of Hawthorne in description of this 
visit: 

“A few months after ‘his election to Con- 
gress I mét Mr. Cilley, for the first time 
since early youth, when he had been to me 
almost as anelder brother. Thetwo or three 
days which I spent in his neighborhood 
enabled us to renew our former intimacy. 
In his person there was very little change, 
and that little was for the better. He had 
an impending brow, deep-set eyes, a thin, 
thoughtful countenance, which in his ab- 

“stracted moments seemed almost stern, but 
‘which‘in social intercourse was brightened 
with a kindly smile. : 

** Hie manners bad not a fastidious polish, 
but. were characterized by the simplicity of 
one who had dwelt remote from Cities, 
holding free companionship with the yeo- 
men of the land. I thought him as true a 
representative of the people as even theory 
could. portray. 

‘His triumphant warfare had been no 
less beneficial to his heart*than to his mind, 
I was aware, indeed, that his harsber traits 
had grown apace with his milder ones; 
that he possessed iron resolution, indom- 
itable perseverance, and an almost terrible 
energy. But these features had imparted 
no hardness to bis ebaracter ia private 
intercourse. In the hour of public need 
these strong qualities wonld bave shown 
themselves the most prominent ones, and 
would have encouraged his countrymen to 
rally around him as one of their natural 
yeaders.” ' 

The congressional career of Mr. Cilley 
was tragically short and sad. In a speech, 
on the 284 of January, 1838, Mr. Cilley 
commented with great severity upon the 
course pursued by the editor of the New 
York Qourier and Enquirer. The editor 
hastened to Washington and sent a chal- 
lenge, through his friend, Mr. Graves, of 
Kentucky, to Mr. Cilley, to fight a duel. 
Mr. Cilley declined accepting the chal- 
lenge, on tbe ground, it was said, that the 
editor was not in character a gentleman, 


“This rendered it necessary for Mr. Graves, 


according to the laws of ‘‘honor,” to take 





“the place of his principal: 
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endorsement of 
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Several prominent duelisis were con- 
sulted upon the question. They: decided 
that there was no alternative—that either 
Mr. Gilley must acknowledge the editor to 
bea gentleman or he must accept a chal- 
lenge from Mr. Graves. Mr; Cilley’s feit- 
erated declaration that he entertained no 
disrespect for Mr. Graves was of no avail. 

It was a cheerless, cold, windy day; 
when the parties met, with rifles, to shoot 
ateach other. The wind was so bigh that 
there were two or three unavailing dis 
charges... A bullet then pierced the body 
of Mr. Cilley, cut one of the main arteries, 
and he bad merely time to exclaim “Iam 
shot!” when he fell dead. But for this sad 
event Mr. Cilley' would undoubtedly have 
become one of the most distinguished of 
our remarkable men. 

Terrible were the consequences of this 
great crime. Mr. Cilley in his domestic 
relations was one of the most exemplary 
of husbands and fathers, He had been the 
father of: four children and was almost 
idolatrously beloved by both wife and chil- 
dren. Two of the little ones were in the 
grave.. Their death had caused the father 
the intensest grief. But there were two 
others still living in’ that favored home. 
The tidings of the death of their father 
smote Mrs. Cilley with: a mortal wound. 
She sank into the grave, as 1 am informed, 
leaving a: babe whom the father never saw. 
Thus three children were left to buffet life’s 
adversities: without father or mother. 

Iam also informed that Mr. Graves, a 
kind-hearted man, who had not the slight- 
est antagonism to Mr. Cilley, was so 
shocked, in view of the ruin he had caused, 
that he endeavored to deaden his anguish 
with the:intoxicating cup, and came to the 
melancholy:end to which all such are 
doomed, 


“REVIVAL THEOLOGY.” 


BY WM. W. PATTON,. D.D. 

















THE criticism made by the writer on cer- 
tain forms of theology as ‘“ mechanical,” 
rather than vital, in a recent number of Ton 
INDEPENDENT, provoked as a retort from a 
paper devoted to the advocacy of such 
spiritual mechanics the declaration that it 
was nevertheless ‘‘the revival theology.” 
This was made plausible by a reference to 
the fact that the criticism related to the 
doctrinal statements of certain lay evan- 
gelists who; have labored zealously in re- 
vivyals, The retort furnishes occasion for a 
few words, to remove the mental confusion 
in which some minds are involved in this 
matter of revivals. It is the old fallacy, 
familiar to logicians, of post hoe ergo propter 
hoc, and often illustrated by the error of the 
simple-minded man who imagined that the 
Goodwin Sands were caused by the building 
of the Tenterden steeple, not having been 
known before that.event. It is a common 
argument with men who are good Chris- 
tians but poor reasoners that a revival cer- 
tifies to the excellence of whatever is con- 
nected with it, Hence, it is used now in 
support of certain doctrines, then as an 
certain measures, and 
finally as a certificate in favor of certain 
men. The load is too heavy for revivals.to 
carry. Wecanattend at this time only to 
the doctrinal point. 

Revivals are seasons of converting power, 
when under the. presentation of religious 
truth mea are influenced in considerable 
numbers to turn from a ainful toa godly 
life. Revival theology ought, then, tomean 
such a system of doctrines as favors the 
production of revivals, is implied in their 
characteristic phenomena, and is illus- 
trated by their results, The writer thor- 
oughly believes in such theology. He 
has faith in revivals as the legitimato 
product of Christian truth applied by the 
Holy Spint. But caution is needed when 
this general fact is carried into detail, and 
the attempt is made to specify the truths 
and their philosophic forms. Such is the 
power wrapped up in any moral truth, and 
especially in any Gospel truth. And such 
is the ability of the Holy Spirit to reach 
and influence the human soul that no one 
can tell with how small a portion of truth 
the Spirit may bring sinners to God, inter- 
mingled with error though it may be, asso- 
ciated with uowise measures, and pro- 
claimed by very imperfect and even by bad 
men, The history of reyivals is fuli of 








significant evidence in this respect. Still, 
the extreme cases in which conversions 
are connected with the minimum of truth 
are not the rule, but the exception; and 
usually a certain amount and combination 
of truth is necessary to the prevalence of 
revivals. There are forms of theologic faith 
under which one never hears of revivals, 
for the same reason that in a similar con- 
nection one never hears of foreign missions. 
There is so little distinctive evangelical 
doctrine that moral power is weak, and the 
peculiar religious motives of the Christian 
system have small opportunity to exert 
their influence. It is proper, then, to claim 
that some theology is of a revival charac- 
ter, as contrasted with the religious impo- 
tence of other schemes of thought, which 
never move the mass of men, however 
they may minister in a degree to the wants 
of a few souls. 

But what is the revival theology? Shall 
we give that special credit to any and every 
system which has revivals connected with 
it? That would seem to be the theory of 
the paper to which reference was made. 
There are revivals under the labors of 
those who treat the human soul too much 
as a mechanism and too little as a life; 
therefore, reasons the editor, the mechan- 
icai theology is the revival theology. But 
this argument proves too much, as the pe- 
cullar views of every sect have received a 
similar endorsement. The rigid Calvinists 
can claim no monopoly of this spiritual 
power, with Arminian revivals occur- 
ring in every town. Whitefield preached 
anconditional personal election, and con- 
verted thousands of souls. Wesley 
preached against that view, and converted 
other thousands. Mr. Nettleton had great 
fears of a lax theology, and was honored 
with large success as an evangelist, retir- 
ing in his last years to teach the young 
men rigid EKiwardean doctrine at East 
Windsor Seminary. Mr. Finney repre- 
sented the out-and-out New School theology, 
of which Mr. Nettleton bad such fears; and 
he was blessed with still more powerful 
revivals, through a longer term of years, 
and, at the age of eighty-three, is still 
preaching and lecturing on revivals at the 
Oberlin Seminary. Similarly Dr. Tyler, 
the Corypheus of ‘*sound” theology in 
New England, loved revivals and labored 
in them with success. But then his chief 
antagonist, Dr. Taylor, who taught that 
fearful system known as “Taylorism,” or 
** New Haven theology,” was reputed to be 
the grandest revival preacher in all Con- 
necticut. The Baptist has such a “‘ blessed 
time” in converting and then in immersing 
men that he is sure a special divine influ- 
ence goes with his ceremonial doctrine. 
But near him is his Pedo-Baptist brother, 
who finds so many souls converted under 
the believing prayers and persevering labors 
of parents who cling to the Abrahamic 
covenant that it seems to him that he 
would be stripped of spiritual power if he 
could not include that truth in his preach- 
ing. And, after we have gone the round of 
the Protestant denominations, and found 
each wearing the revival badge, not except- 
ing the Episcopalians, who use Lent as a 
protracted meeting, with saving effect, or 
the ‘‘ orthodox ” Quakers, some of whose 
preachers are doing effective service in this 
respect, we turn to the Roman Catholics, 
and discover that those so-called ‘‘ mis- 
sions” in the churches are of the same 
nature, and that the Paulist Fathers are 
little else than earnest and somewhat 
successful revivalists. 

Having these facts from which to make 
an induction, it would appear that there 
must be some Gospel common to all Chris- 
tian churches and in which their revival 
power is lodged. This is no doubt the case, 
although one need not deny that an influ- 
ence of great value attaches to doctrines 
held by only one denomination, and that 
this influence is often visible in scenes of 
spiritual refreshing. Nor is it difficult to 
find the fountain from which these many 
streams of life, flowing in various direc- 
tions and tinged by the soil along these 
respective channels, derive their common 
character. Christian theology has ever 
been essentially one in its chief elements of 
practical power. Revivals will always 
accompany the faithful proclamation of the 
Bible doctrines of sin and redemption; 
and they will cease in proportion as the 
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truth is exchanged for error on these points. 
And here pious Protestants and Romapists 
may meet; here devout Calvinists and 
Arminians may clasp bands; here believ- 
ing Episcopalians and Quakers may ptter 
united testimony. With one voice these 
all teach that sin is a deadly and damnable 
evil; that human character has been de- 
stroyed by it, so as to need regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit and to deserve the endless 
displeasure of God; that redemption has 
been provided through the life, death, and 
perpetual intercession of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God; and that salvation on the 
basis of repentance and faith in the blood 
of atonement is offered to every sinner. 
That men wisely or unwisely add other 
doctrines to these, and that they have 
philosophies and ceremonies and polities 
which more or less impair their force, is 
true; but we need never despair of saving 
results where sin is declared and salvation 
through Christ alone is offered. And, while 
80 maoy churches and schools of varying 
creeds hold yet so much of the Gospel in 
common, in vain will any one of them 
claim that its peculiar dogmas are ‘the 
revival theology.” 
enc 


“SOMEWHAT AGAINST THEE.” 
BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


“SomewnatT against thee!’ Lord, I hear; I 
hear. 

Speak not that word again, but quickly show 

What thing it is—the dearest thing shall go; 

Thou knowest, Lord, thou art to me so dear. 

But, while I speak thus brave, a sudden fear 

Chokes down my faith. What if thysdf he 
mean, 

No thing a word will put away, once seen ? 

What if to Love Divine thon dost appear 

As one who tries to love, not one whose love 

Runs free and clear and deep, as love should do 

That flows to Him? Why, then, O Lord, 
"tis true: 

But, Lord, such cometh only from above, 

And what I fain would give thy gift must be: 

Dear Lord, reproof itself but draws to thee. 





CITIZENSHIP AND SUFFRAGE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue legal status indicated by the word 
citizen was explained by Attorney-General 
Bates in a letter addressed to Secretary 
Chase, dated November 29th, 1862, from 
which we quote as follows: 

‘In my opinion, the Constitution uses 
the word citizen only to express the politi- 
cal quality of the individual in his rela- 
tions to the nation—to declare that he is a 
member of the body politic and bound to 
it by the reciprocal obligation of allegiance, 
on the one side, and protection, on the 
other. And I have no knowledge of any 
other kind of citizenship, higher or lower, 
state or national, or of any other sense io 
which the word has been used in the Con- 
stitution, or can be used properly in the 
laws of the United States.” 

A citizen in this country, according to this 
view, is simply a member of the body 
politic, whether that of a particular state 
or of the United States, owing allegiance, 
on the one hand, and entitled to protec- 
tion, on the other. His rights, sometimes 
designated as ‘‘ privileges or immunities,” 
are to be determived by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States in respect to 
United States citizenship, and by the con- 
stitution and laws of the state in which he 
resides with respect to state citizenship. 
These may or may not be al the rights he 
ought to have according to a perfect stand- 
ard of political ethics; yet they are all that 
have a governmental existence in the 
sense of legal recognition and protection. 

Is it, then, true that the suffrage right, or, 
rather, the suffrage power — the political 
power of participation in electing the offi- 
cers of government—is a necessary ele- 
ment of American citizenship in either of 
its forms? The answer to this question 
must be in the negative. The circle of 
voters in the United States has always 
been much narrower than that of citizens. 
It has never included even one-half of the 
latter. There is nota state in the Union 
that does not exclude a majority of its 
citizens from voting. These excluded per- 
sons are, nevertheless, citizens by the ex- 
press language of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and they were before its ratification. 
As a legal fact, in both principle and prac- 
tice, citizenship and the right of suffrage 
are not coextensive asto persons, or s0 





united that the former necessatily supposes 
the latter. 

If there be any ground in Nature for 
this classification of citizens into yoters 
and non-voters, it must rest on the fact that 
the excluded class, though subject to gov- 
eroment and entitled to its protection, 
ought not, as a matter of public expedien- 
cy, to participate in the political power 
which controls the action of government. 
There is no dispute about this proposition 
as to infants, lunatics, idiote, and persons 
convicted of infamous crimes. It is much 
more difficult to maintain it in respect to 
females, especially those who are tax- 
payers. The fact is that positive law, 
either as a constitution or a legislative 
statute, does by specific qualifications dis- 
criminate between the citizen who is a 
voter and the citizen who is not, and 
whether the discrimination be a just one or 
not depends wholly on its reasons. 

What is the authority by which this dis- 
crimination is established? As to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the territories of the 
United States, both of which are subject to 
the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, 
whatever rule exists must rest upon the 
authority of the United States. When, 
however, we come to the states we find 
two governments in operation at the same 
time and among the same people—one deal- 
ing with the people as citizens of the United 
States and the other dealing with them as 
state citizens. What, then, are the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, if any, in re- 
spect to the voting right? It contains two 
and but two clauses that refer to this sub- 
ject. 

The first clause is the one that declares 
that “the electors” of members of the 
Lower House of Congress ‘‘in each state 
shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of 
the state legislature.” This does not de- 
cide what these qualifications are or that 
they shall be the same in every state. It 
simply adopts the rule, whatever it may be, 
as to voters for representatives in Con- 
gress which is adopted in the state for 
choosing ‘‘the most numerous branch of 
the state legislature,” leaving the state 
authority to establish this rule according to 
its own discretion, within the limits of what 
the Constitution calls ‘a republican form 
of government.” 

The other clause we have in the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, which says that “the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any state, on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” This does not affirmatively 
bestow the right of voting upon anybody, 
but simply specifies a certain ground upon 
which it shall not be denied to citizens of 
the United States by either of the goyern- 
mental authorities known to the Constitu- 
tion. It guarantees to the United States 
citizen that he shall not be excluded from 
voting for any one or all of the reasons 
named, and this is the full extent of the 
guaranty. In all other respects the quea- 
tion stands just.as it did before the amend- 
ment was adopted. 

Some have claimed that the Fourteenth 
Amendment confers the voting right as one 
of “* the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States.” This, however, is 
clearly a mistake. If such were the effect 
of the amendment, there would have been 
no occasion for the subsequent adoption of 
the Fifteenth Amendment. Moreover, its 
second section, in providing for a reduction 
in the basis of representation in the event 
that a state shall deny or abridge this right 
with respect to any of its male inhabitant;, 
being twenty-one years of age and citizens 
of the United States, except for participa- 
tion in rebellion or other crime, most dis- 
tinctly implies that the states have power 
thus to deny or abridge the right. It does 
not dispossess them of this power, but 
simply imposes a consequence in a reduced 
basis of representation if they use the 
power. This is the whole effect of the 
amendment so far as the elective franchise 
is concerned. It does not touch the author- 
ity of the states to regulate this franchise 
by any qualifications they see fit to adopt. 

The result, then, is this: The Constitution 
of the United States does not determine, as 
an original proposition, who in the several 
states are voters and who-are not and does 
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not give to Congress any authority to settle 
the question. This is the view upon which 
the country has acted ever since the organ- 
ization of the Government and which is 
sustained by judicial authority. Justice 
Hunt, of the Supreme Court of the United 


States, in the case of Susan B. Anthony, 
said: 


“The right of voting or the privilege of | 


voting is a rigbt or privilege arising under 
the constitution of the state, and not of the 
United States.” 

So also Justice Bradley, of the same court, 
in the Grant Parish case, said: 

“But, whilst the amendment [the Fif- 
teenth] bas the effect adverted to, it must 
be remembered that the right conferred and 
guaranteed is not an absolute one, but a 
relative one. It does not confer the right 
to vote. That is the prerogative of the 
state laws. It confers the right not to be 
excluded from voting by reason of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude; 
and this is all the right that Congress can 
enforce.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the recent case of Minor es Happersett, 
held the following language: 

“The right of suffrage is not made in 
terms one of the privileges of the citizen. 
The United States has no voters; and no 
one can vote for national without being 
competent to vote for state officers. The 
elective officers of the United States are 
chosen directly or indirectly by the voters 
of the states. . . The Court are unan- 
imous in the opinion that the Constitution 
of the United tes does not confer the 
right of suffrage on any one.” 

The Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, in their report of Janu- 
ary 80th, 1871, say: 

‘*The proposition is clear that no citizen 
of the United States can rightfully vote in 
any state of this Union who has not the 
qualifications required by the constitution 
of the state in which the right is claimed 
to be exercised, except as to such condi- 
tions in the constitutions of such states as 
deny the right to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

It, hence, follows that the discrimina- 
tion made in the several states between the 
voter and the non-voter is one that rests 
purely on state authority, subject to two 
limitations: Férst, that those who are 
voters in each state for the most numerous 
branch of its legislature are by the Consti- 
tution entitled to vote for representatives in 
Congress. Secondly, that the right of cit- 
izens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
Outside of these two limitations the whole 
power of regulating the elective franchise, 
whether in respect to state or national 
officers, is with the states themselves, and 
with each state exercising its own discre- 
tion in respect to its own citizens. Con- 
gress may, if it shall see fit, pass a law in 
respect to “the times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for senators and repre- 
sentatives,” ‘“‘except as to the places of 
choosing senators”; but this has no refer- 
ence to the persons who shall possess the 
right to vote at such elections. This ques- 
tion belongs to the states themselves, and 
over their jurisdiction in respect to it Con. 
gress has no power whatever, unless it shall 
be so exercised as to destroy ‘‘a repub- 
lican form of government” in the sense in 
which this phrase occurs in the Constitu- 
tion. 

We do not by any means say that this is 
the best system that could be devised; but 
wedo say that itis the system which the 
Constitution establishes. It certainly pre- 
sents the anomaly of a republican nation, 
whose officers are either directly or in- 
directly elected by the people, but whose 
voting constituency is ascertained not hy 
its own ‘Constitution, but by the constitu- 
tions and laws of the several states. This 
fact, moreover, is one among several indi- 
cations showing that the Government of the 
United States belongs to the classof im 
perfect governments, in the sense of possess- 
ing far less powers than are necessary for 
all the purposes of government. If not 
supplemented by the powers of the state 
governments, its legal machinery would be 
exceedingly defective. Strike out these 
governments, and we should at once need a 
new Constitution, greatly enlarging the 
powers of the General Government, 

The action of the states in relation to the 
question of suffrage presents a system of 
general uniformity blended with minor 
diversities, They are all agreed in limiting 
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the right to the male sex, thus excluding fe- 
males; in fixing a qualification of age, which 
excludes all under that age; in demanding 
a certain period of residence in the state and 
in the county, townsbip, or electoral dis- 
trict in which the right is to be exercised; 
and in excluding idiots, lunatics, and 
public paupers and generally persons who 
have been convicted of infamous crimes. 
In some of the states a qualification of in- 
telligence or character or both is demanded. 
Connecticut, for example, requires that 
every voter shall be a person of good moral 
character and be able to read any article of 
the constitution or any section of the 
statutes of the state. In Massachusetts the 
voter must be able to read the constitution 
of the state in the English language and 
write his name. In Vermont the voter 
must be a person of ‘‘ quiet and peaceful 
behavior.” Rhode Island imposes a prop- 
erty qualification and Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania impose a tax qualification. In 
Georgia persons who engage in a duel, or 
send or accept a challenge, or aid in a duel 
are disfranchised. In some of the states 
certain classes of persons who participated 
in the Rebellion are excluded from voting. 
These are examples of minor diversities in 
respect to the elective franchise found in 
the constitutions of the several states. 


The general conclusion derivable from 
this sarvey is that the right to vote is not an 
immunity or privilege that attaches to the 
mere fact of citizenship independently of 
positive law. With the exception of the 
District of Columbia and the territories of 
the United States, this positive law has its 
source exclusively in state authority, sub- 


. ject to the two limitations imposed by the 


Federal Constitution. With the elective 
franchise, independently of enforcing these 
limitations, Congress has nothing to do and 
can have nothing to do without exceeding 
its own grant of powers. Any legislation 
on its part which undertakes to determine, 
whether directly or indirectly, the voting 
constituency in any state has no warrant in 
the Constitution of the United States and, 
hence, can be nothing but a usurpation of 
power. j 





A HIGH TIME. 
Mr. Eprror: 


Some time or other most of us get into 
places where we want some one to give us 
a lift. Human nature bas such a sad way 
of sinking down out of good into bad, and 
out of bad into worse, that we need a lift, 
in fact, pretty often. 

When I see our fine boys falling into 
bad habits and our young girls doing fool- 
ish or wrong things, which, I am sure, 
their mothers cannot know, or, if they do 
know, must make their hearts ache; and 
when I see men and women trained to be 
honest and temperate and industrious and 
churcbgoing sink down out of it all, and 
their families with them, I feel very badly 
and say to myself: ‘‘ They want a lift.” 
Now the power that lifts the world, the 
only power that can lift it, I know and you 
know. But I don’t wish to speak of it in 
this letter. This is not the place for 
preaching. Besides, it’s the business of 
those who are paid for it to preach to us. 
But there are other influences to lift us 
besides the great power of Christ. We all 
have a littleof this power. We get it from 
bim. 

A few evenings ago I had a great iift, for 
which I have thanked God ever since. It 
will not be out of place to mention it in 
your paper. It may do somebody some 
good. 

I went to Faneuil Hall during Anniver- 
sary Week. It always makes my heart 
beat when I go into that curious old ball 
over the market. I think the reason I feel 
so strongly is that I was first taken there 
when I was'a boy. It makes a great differ- 
ence with us at what time in our lives we 
first see great and famous and stirring 
things. A boy’s impressions are lively and 
lasting. I never saw a menagerie till I was 
twenty-five years old, so the lion will neyér 
be a very grand beast to me, Mr. Editor, as 
he is to my brother, for instance, who first 
heard bim roar when he was only ten. It 
makes a great difference in a man’s life 
when the wild animals are let into it. I’m 
sorry the Hippodrome menagerie. is so 
mean an affair and that there is s dancing 
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company with it, so that I could not take 
my little folks and my grandmother to see 
it. Not much lifting power in the Hippo- 
*drome I’m suspicious, Mr. Editor, with all 
the balloons, And Mr. Barnum such a 
great temperance man |! 

But I was speaking of Faneuil Hall. The 
Congregational supper was held there on 
Thursday evening. Tables were spread on 
the floor and in the galleries. They were 
filled. with Congregationalists. A noble 
-company it was tolook down upon. Before 
supper half an hour was spent socially. 
There isa lift in a good sociable. It lifts 
one out of blues and selfishness and stu- 
pidity. The supper was good. The black 
waiters were not plenty nor very spry; but 
there was time enough. Beingin no haste, 
we could watch them play about the dis- 
tinguished men on the platform and round 
the sides of the room like—‘'like heat 
lightning.” It is an improving spectacle to 
see good men eat; and good women are a 
fair match for good men in this, as in most 
other things. 

After supper came music and speeches, 
Iam very fond of good speaking. Some 
of the talk that evening was really elo- 
quent. The president of the Congrega- 
tional Club, Judge Russell, is a smart 
speaker. One good thing he said was that 
if there had been no Congregational 
churches there would bave been no town 
meeting, and if there had been no town 
meeting there would have been no Revo- 
lution and no nation. That did me good. 
I was surprised to learn that Mr. Russell is 
a Democrat. An Englishman has just been 
settled in Brookline, across the river—Rev. 
Reuen Thomas. He spoke. I like good 


humor and heartiness. He said some very 
pleasant things about Milton and Bunyan 
being Congregationalists, and about the 
love of Englishmen for America. He 
kindled a genuine enthusiasm. What does 
‘aman more good, now and then, than a 
flush of enthusiasm, when he forgets bim- 
self and shouts and claps and laughs and 
cries right before people? It’s elevating. 

Dr. Post, of St. Louis, made a beautiful 
address. He is awkward and homely. He 
was all the time in motion from head to 
foot, like a tree shaken with the wind. The 
spirit, like a wind, was moviog bim, I 
guess. Some of his splendid sentences 
will long run through the memory of those 
who heard them like threads of gold. It 
would have done your heart good to hear 
him tell how an old man,who has been out 
of it twenty years, feels on coming back to 
New England, and lying down once more 
on the hill-top where he was born and 
feeling the beart of Mother Earth beat up 
against his own as when he wasaboy. He 
said that the heartb-fire of the nation is in 
Congregational New England. He made 
me feel big and proud to be a Congrega- 
tionalist and a New Englander. If you 
will pardon me, Mr. Editor, he posted me 
up. 

Then there was a lively old gentleman, 
named Dodge, from Essex. He wan a 
through and through Congregationalist. 
He looked like one. He talked like one. 
He was witty, sensible, inspiring. His 
very first words made a deep impression on 
me, He told how bis first visit to Fanueil 
Hall was to hear an oration by Harrison 
Gray Otis, 51 years ago! Just think of it! 
I bave read of that princely Bostonian; 
but he and all his generation of glorious 
men and women have passed from the 
stage. 

I wonder if we are a glorious generation. 
Will any one ever think so and say so? 
For one, I don’t feel much encouragement 
about myself. Yet, when I looked up to 
the platform and down upon the audience 
I took courage. I guess we are. But, I 
asked myself, do men speak as well now 
as they did once? This fine old man stands 
up there and jokes and gets off his fine and 
shrewd thoughts as if it were no effort at 
all. He is as easy as a young woman at 
the washtub, and as graceful. Isn’t your 
wife graceful as she stands, neat and rosy, 
with her sleeves tucked and her hair the 
least bit disordered, over the washtub? 
Pve not lost ny thread. Don’t be afraid. 

Can the young men talk as Mr. Dodge 
talks? thought I to myself. And what 
do you think! Mr. McKenzie, of Cam- 





bridge, was called upon, and made the best 


Englishmen. He is a good one, full of | 





speech of all the evening, to my mind. 
It was grand. He gave us a great lift. 
At times, when he was in the heat of 
his ideas, you would see that great audi- 
ence, weighing at least seventy-five tons, 
start from their chairs and half rise and 
clap their hands, as if electrified by a bat- 
tery. A forty-jar battery is nothing to true 
eloquence. 

I enjoyed watching my friend, the re- 
porter. He was close by the platform. 
The jokes bit him first. They struck him 
in the moutb and eyes every time. He 
opened his mouth and shut his eyes, as we 


‘used to do when we had something “ to 


make us wise.” 

When the earnest and eloquent thoughts 
came, he changed. He sat a little 
straighter in his chair; he looked a little 
exalted; and his hair gradually rose and 
pointed toward the speaker, as if a stiff 
breeze was blowing through it. . I was not 
surprised. I thought it creditable to him. 
Lam not sure but that I should have been 
affected in the same way, only my hair is a 
wig! Its hard to lift wigs! 

When Mr. McKenzie finished, I felt like 
calling for three cheers for Cambridge, and 
three more for him. I ought to have done 
it. Some of our best things we never do. 
He did us alla good turn that night. He 
is a first-class elevator. Sometimes, when I 
think of him away off there in Old Cam- 
bridge, with that stone church on his back 
aod a $90,000 debt top of that, besides all 
the heavy Christians and all the sinners, 
I say to myself: “He will carry it if any 
one can; but I’m afraid its too much.” God 
help’ him and help us all. Every one of us 
has a big load. 

I’ve only begun to tell the story of this 
eventful evening. I haven't said a word 
yet about what stirred me most of all. It 
was afew dead men. A few dead men; 
but what men! How they lifted us! Mr. 
McKenzie and the rest stood right beneath 
them as there from the wall they looked 
calmly down. He must have felt their in- 
spiration. There was John A. Andrew 
and Abrabam Lincoln; and over these 
Peter Faneuil, with his sextant in his hand, 
and Washington beside his war-horse, and 
Daniel Webster delivering the greatest of 
his orations. And far up over these, next 
the ceiling, lifting and thrilling all hearts 
in this centennial year, John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams. 

I felt the influence of the company,of the 
supper,*of the oratory. But I think these 
few portraits stirred me more than all 
together with the holy inspiration of pa- 
triotism and piety. 

Mr. Editor, just one word more. This is 
the centennial year. 1 think every man and 
women of us whocan should make a pil- 
grimage this year to the Washington Elm, 
and to Copp’s Hill, and to Bunker Hill, and, 
last, but not least, to Faneuil Hall. The 
children should be taken to all these places. 
In the last they will not bear what some 
of us heard; but they will see what we 
saw and geta lift, I trust, toward a purer 
and nobler and better life. Levitz. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., May Sist, 1875. 
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THE UNSEEN GOOD. 


BY CORALINE DANIELS. 


Iy, when this bitterness is o’er, 
(For even bitterness will flee), 
The peace that long was mine before 
Should once return, then never more 
Shall my glad soul complaining be.” 


The bitterness was gone apace, 
Yet still the clouds o’ercast her face. 


“T find so little in this peace. 
Tis simply peace. My soul would rise 
To higher spheres, its powers increase; 
In earnest work would be new lease 
For living. That were paradise.” 


Work to her hand was freely given; 
But still she lacked the wished-for heaven. 


“*T am so tired, my work is small, 
Nor honors, wealth, or fame it brings. 
I toil, and no one heeds at all; 
No praises come, I faint, I fall— 
My soul was made for nobler things.’’ 


God grants a beauteous poem then, 
And she is praised and loved of men. 


“ Alas! how weary grow the honrs, 
This wealth and homage seem 680 poor, 
Of sweets I surfeit, and my powers 
Need bitterness, With tearful showers 
__ My strength and joy indeed were sure.” 


Death wrings her heart, and on her knees 
Her life’s ingratitude she sees. 
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Sine Arts. 


THERE is hardly any subject connected with 
the fine arts on which so great a degree of 
ignorance is exhibited as that of fresco paint- 
ing. The general impression seems to be that 
any kind of painting or stencil work on a ceil- 
ing is fresco, and even the canvas decorations 
of theaters and lecture halls are called fresco- 
ing. But there is no such thing as fresco 
painting anywhere in this country ; or, at least, 
we do not know of any examples of that kind 
of decorative art. There is hardly a houss or 
a public room of any kind in New York, how- 
ever, which is not said to be frescoed. Fresco 
is merely an Italian word, signifying fresh, and 
it was applied to painting on freshly-plastered 
walls, to distinguish it from other kinds of 
painting. Michel Angelo, who was the great- 
est of fresco painters, cailed his art manly, 
because oj] painting, in his view, was an effem-. 
inate art and only adapted to women, who 
could not execute works in fresco. It was 
heroic to paint in fresco, for it required manly 
strength and a manly imagination. Michel 
Angelo, Leonardo, and Raphael were the great 
artists who showed what could be done in 
fresco, and since their time the art has been 
lost; and the attempt to revive it in Germany 
and in England has utterly failed, because 
there were no Michel Angelos nor Leonardos 
nor Raphaels to undertake it. The paintings 
of Michel Angelo in the Chapel of Sixtus in 
Rome, though executed more than three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, are still the objects of 
adoring admiration to artists; but the 
ignorant popes have permitted these greaf 
works to be nearly obliterated. An En- 
glish lecturer on the subject of the 
Sistine frescoes, Mr. Heath Wilson, says of 
them: “‘ They are neglected, they have been 
willfully maltreated by the sacristan and 
church decorator, These ignorant and un- 
conscious enemies of geniua and its works 
have smoked to inky darkness the noblest pic- 
tures in the world with, blazing tapers, or have 
nailed their gaudy hangings to the most 
precious examples of Italian art. Many square 
feet of the fresco of the ‘ Last Judgment’ are 
defaced by ladders placed against it to fasten 
up the tapistry of an altar-piece, the iron frame- 
work of which is fixed in the painting,” ete. It 
is well known, too, to every one who knows 
anything of the literature of art that the great 
work of Leonardo, the “Last Supper,” 
in Milan, was nearly destroyed by the 
monks of the convent containing it, 
who cut a door through it to make an 
easy entrance to their kitchen, so that their 
dinners should not get cold in: being brought 
totable, And the Catholies claim to have 
been the friends and patrons of art. But art 
flourished in spite of the Church in the fif- 
teenth century, and not by virtue of its protec- 
tion and fostering influences. The Church 
owed vastly more to art than art owed to the 
Romish Church, and it owes less now. 





..«. A London correspondent of a New York 
paper says, in reference to the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy: “The finest picturcs 
here, as in the water color, are those of Alms 
Tadema, who will be remembered readily as 
a former resident of New York,’’ etc. Thisisa 
piece of news for New Yorkers, who will not 
readily remember anything about Alma Tadema, 
except that some of his earlier pictures were 
exhibited here, when the first exhibitions of 
modern French and Belgian artists were made 
here. Alma Tadema is of the Belgian school; 
but he has now become a resident of London, 
and his recent pictures display a high degree 
of ability, which his early productions did not 
give any promise of. To say of bim, as 
the correspondent we have quoted from does, 
that he surpasses Gerome in imagination and 
treatment, while rivaling him in execution, 
is very extravagant praise. Alma Tadema has 
not yet done anything nor given promise of 
anything which would entitle him to be re- 
garded as a rival of the artist who painted 
the “Almeh”? or “The Duel after the 
Masquerade.” 


.-..The Medical Society of Hartford has 
made an appeal to the physicians and dentists 
of the United States for money to pay for a 
suitable pedestal on which to pose the bronze 
statue of Dr. Horace Wells, the alleged dis- 
coverer of anesthesia. The statue is to be 
erected in the public park of Hartford. The 
other discover of anesthesia, Dr. Morton, al- 
ready has a bronze statue in the Common at 
Boston. 

.»-eThe famous picture in the Danish ex- 
hibition at Charlottenburg 'is “ Christ Driving 
the Buyers and Sellers out of the Temple,” by 


Carl Bloch, Another work by him is “A Monk 
who Looks in the Glass.’’ e glass reveals a 
man suffering with the toothache. 


«+--Ten models of statues for the proposed 
Sumner memorial have been sent in and as 
many more are forthcoming. After the selec- 
tion the models will possibly be exhibited in 
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Biblical Research. 


Tue Epistle to the Hebrews, notwithstanding 
the Aramaic coloring of the Greek in a few 
passages, as particularly iv, 12, was doubtless 
written by one whose vernacular was the 
phreseology of the Septuagint, Apocrypha 
and_all. Chap. 1 opens with the technical 
LXX word for “‘spake,’”’ “to the fathers,” in 
the Pentateuch, and “ by the prophets” in the 
later books, with the Deuteronomy term for 
*‘in these last days,” the words of the Psalms 
for “heir of all things,” the Genesis term for 
**made’’ the worlds. ‘The brightness of his 
glory” is taken from Wisdom, vii, 26—‘‘ the 
brightness of eternal lizbt’’ ; while the rest of 
the verse, with the following one, is made up 
of familiar LXX expression. Verse 5 quotes 
literally Ps. li, 7, and II Sam. vii, 14; while in 
v. 6 “the first-begotten” isthe term of Ps. 
Ixxxix, 28. Verse 7 quotes Ps, xcvii, 7, and 
civ, 4; verses 8—12 are Ps. xlv, 67, and 
‘cli,, 25, 26, with one “and” thrown in. 
Verse 18 is Ps. cx,1; verse 14 is @ mixture 
of Ps. cil; 21, civ, 4; and Dan ili, 28. The whole 
epistle might be gone through with in like 
fashion; but to mention a few prominent 
points will be enough. Of the longer quota- 
tions, ch. il, 6,8 are Ps. viii, 4—6; ch, til, 7—11 
are II Sam. xxiii, 2aud Ps. xcv, 7% Chap. viil, 
8—13 are literally Jeremiah xxxi, $1, etc., re- 
peated at ch. x, 16—18; and chap. x, 5—9 are 
Ps. xl, 6, ete. Of the shorter quotations which 
crowd the epistle there is not one that is not 
in the ipsissima verba of the LXX, For in- 
stance, x, 25 is from Deut. xvii, 6; v. 30 from 
Deut. xxxil, 85; vs, 37,88 from Hab. {i,8. Ch. 
xi, 18 is from Gen. xxi, 12; y. 21 from Gen, 
xivii, 81, differing from the Hebrew. Ch. xii, 
5, 6 is from Gen. iil, 11; v. 12 is from Is. xxxv, 
8; v. 18 from Proy. iv, 26; v. 20 from Ex, xix, 
13; and so on. Moreover, the epistle is filled 
throughout with short expressions from the 
same source, a great portion of them idiomatic 
or technical terme, as “sacrifice for sins,’’ x, 26 
andelsewhere; “‘the blood of the covenant,” xi, 
29. The ellusions throughout chap. xiare almost 
as completely verbal as historical; even when 
referring to the stories in 1] Maccabees, in ve. 
34, 35. In ch., xii one seems to have the 
whole LXX always open before him, as he 
does the Pentateuch portion of it in chapters 
ixandx, Even ‘‘the church of the first-born ” 
in xii, 23 is a LXX expression. In ch. xiii 
nearly every other phrase is from the LXX; 
some quite marked, as “sacrifice of praise” 
rendered “ sacrifices of thanksgiving” in our 
A. V. Old Testament; and “the fruit of our 
lips,” mistranslated for “calves of our lips.’’ 
In Lloyd’s Greek Testament, the same one 
used by the late Tregelles for many purposes 
in the detail of his critical work, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews consists of 993 full lines, with 
12 parts of lines, equal together to 5 full lines, 
making 998fulllinesin all, Of these the LXX 
quotations, including oratio obliqgua and unmis- 
takable adopted phrases, amount to the 
equivalent of 186 full lines, or ten forty- 
sevenths—more than one-fifth—of the whole; 
while the LXX words used by way of allusion 


and reference are many more and color the 
whole epistle. The lorgest continuous quota- 
tion fills 19 lines; others fill 11, 7, 6 lines re- 
spectively ; and others still, less spaces. 





..The remarkable gaps in the Assyrian 
canon history relating to Tiglath Pileser and 
Shialmeneeer, filled by the recent discoveries of 
George Smith, result in showing e striking par- 
aliel between the order of events as narrated in 
Isaiah and in the Assyrian annals. Very brief- 
ly it appears as follows: 





ISAIAH. 

Ch. ito vi. During the 
time of Uzziah, King of 
Judah. 

Ch. viite x. Expedition 
of Tiglath Pileser 
against Syria and Is- 
rael, in the reign of 
Ahaz. 


Ch. xili and first half of 
xiv. Against Babylon. 


Ch. xiv, 28-32. In the 
year of Ahaz’s death, 
rod of the = smiter 
broken. 

Ch.exv and xvi, Against 
Moab. 


Ch. xvii. Against Damas- 
cus, Aroer, and Israel. 


ASSYRIAN ANNALS. 

B.C. 738. Tiglath Pileser 
mentions Azartah (Uz- 
siah), King of Judah. 

B.C. 734—732. Expedition 
of Tiglath Pileser,King 
of Assyria, against 
Syria, Israe],and Phil- 
istia. Tribute of Ahas, 
King of Judah. 

B.C. 731, Tiglath Pileser 
conquers Babylon and 
annexes it to Assyria, 

B.C. 727. Tigiath Pileser 
dies. 


B.C. 725. Reign of Shal- 
manezer. Details not 
known. 

B.C.7%0. Expedition of 
Sargon, king of As- 
syria, against Qarqar 
(Aroer), Damascus, and 
Samaria. 

B. C. 715. Egypt makes 
alliance with Syria. 





Ch. xviitand xix. Against 8.C.712. Egypt stirs up 

Egypt. revolt in Palestine 
against Assyria. 

Ch..xx. In the year of 8B. C. Til. Sargon takes 
the capture of Ash- Ashdod. King of Egypt 
dod; prophecy against band his allies. 
Egypt. ; 

Ch. xxi, 1—10. Against B.C. 710. Sargon con- 
Babylon. quers Babylon. 

Ch. xxiii. Agginst Tyre. B. C. 702-1, Phoenicia 


attacked by Sennache- | 


Trib, king of Assyria, 
The King fiees from 
Tyre to Cyprus. 





Ch. xxiv to xxix. fSen- B, ©. 7-1, e 
nacherib’s invasion. rib marches through 


Ch. xxx ond xxx. 


Against relying on rib defeats the Egyp- 


Egypt. tian army at Eitekeh. 

Ch. xxxii to xexvii, % 8 B.C. 702-1. Sennache- 
Sennacherib’s cam- rib attacks Judah. 
peign against Judah 
and Gestruction of his 
army. 

Ch. xxxvil, 37,38. Mur- 3B.C.681. Murder of Sen- 
der of Seunacherib and nacherib and accession 
accession of Esarhad- of Esarhaddon. 
don. 








Personalities, 


Tue Emperor of Germany bas conferred 
the order of Civil Merit on our countrymen 
Mr. Bancroft, the historian, and Longfellow, 
the poet. The orders were well bestowed, for 
our distinguished countrymen not only have a 
good deal of merit, but are very civil, without 
being servile. But there are some people who 
sre so lacking in common sense as to say that 
the well-intended and harmless compliment 
should be declined, for political reasons, A 
Frenchman might well decline an honor from 
the German Emperor; but there is no reason 
for an American’s doing so. If Professor 
Morse could wear a dozen orders upon his 
breast bestowed by European monarchs, there 
can be no political necessity for Mr. Bancroft’s 
refasal of e harmless compliment from Kaiser 
Wiiliam. Of course, Mr. Bancroft could not 
have received such a testimonial while he was 
our minister at Berlin, because the law forbids 
it; but as a private citizen hecan doas he 
pleases, 


....Beveral. prominent Boston merchants 
have tendered en invitation to.a dinner to Sec- 
retary Bristow, as a complimentary recognition 
of his distinguished services in the administra- 
tion of the national finances: As Secretary 
Bristow’s two immediate predecessors were 
Boston men, and the Boston merchants did not 
pay them avy such compliment, the invitation 
tothe present Secretary’ might seém invidious, 
but for the scriptural’proverb that a prophet 
is not without honor save in bis own country. 
Secretary Bristow, however, thongh a Ken- 
tuckian, entertains financial theories more in 
accord with Bogton ideals than either Boutwell 
or Richardson did. 


.+« Sir Edward Thornton, the British Min- 
ister, is reported to haye made a@ prophecy, in 
a letter to a gentleman, in Indiana, that “the 
governments of England and the United States 
would eventually become alike in their main 
featares, that of England becoming assimilated 
to ours.” This is equivalent to a deelaration 
of a belief in the abolition of the monarchy 
and the adoption of an elective ruler. Any 
educated Englishman might be expected to 
entertain such an opinion; but it is, hardly 
credible that a diplomatist in the position of 
Sir Edward Thornton would avow such a be- 
lief. 


... Mr. E. Welby Pugin, the English. archt- 
tect, whe died a fortnight: since, in England, 
was /n this city a year or two ago; but, happi- 
ly, he did not remain long enough to build any 
churches. He was the most fanatical of the 





Gothic school and as great a religious bigot as: 


his more celebrated father, A. N. W. Pagin. 
He was but forty-one years old and he had fur 
nished designs for many churches in Great 
Britain and in Belgium. He claimed that hig 
fatber made the designs for the New Parlia- 
ment House, for which Sir Oharles Barry 're- 
colved all the pay and all the honor. 


....Bishop Haven, in-a sermon in Chicago, 
recently, ascribed the calamities which have 
befallen the country during the last fifteen 
years to the fact that too much money has 
been expended on charches and residences at 
home, instead of being given to aid the min- 
istry to preach the Christian religion abroad. 
Chicago was a good place to say that in, where 


they attributed their great calamity to Mrs, 
O’Leary’s cow. Dr. Talmage attributed the 
burning of Chicago to the general wickedness 
of the people of that-city. 


.. When an old friend of Mrs. Lincoln went 
to her recently and told her bluntly that she 
was insane, and that her best friends felt it was 
best that she should go to an asylum, she 
plaintively said: ‘It may be so; and what 
wonder is it? Have not I had enough cause 
to derange any woman’s brain? Did I not see 


my husband assassinated? Haye I not becn 
homeless for years and have I not buried all 
my children, with the exception of Robert? 
Do you wonder that I am deranged ?” 


.... There have been reports that Governor 
Chamberlain, of South Carolina, had declined 
to deliver the oration before the Yale Law 
School at the next commencement; but he 


accepted the invitatien two months since and 
has not intimated to aty one that he should 
not keep his promise, 


...-Person ©. Cheney, Republican, hes been 
chosen governor of New Hampsiiire, and a 


very eeneens Perso, for tbe piace he is said 
te be, 





Srience. 


Aone the scientific Iiterature of the 
potato disease few efforts take high@r ‘rank 
than a paper by Prof. W. G. Farlow in the 
“Bulletin” of the Bussey Institute of Harvard 
University. Prof. F: makes no pretension of 
offering anything new, and yet the facts he 
records and details so plainly are not known 
beyond « limited circle. The. Peroncspora 
infestans—the minute fungus which causes the 
Gisease—he regards as probably a native of 
South America which has been introdu:ed with 
the potato. It may have been in Europe a 
longer time than supposed, though the pecn- 
liar ¢onditions of 1845 may have given it then 
greater virulence, or peculiar: conditions may 
have given the disease greater prominence 
and importance. It is probably a polymor- 
phic form, of which only one state has 
been introuced, as the spores are asexual, 





while all other allied species besides the 


asexual or budding mode of reproduction 
also have the power of reproducing them- 
selves by odspores, which are the result 
of sexual action. The asexual spores in many 
of these lower orders are easily destroyed by 
frost, but the Odspores are indifferent to cold. 
In the potato fungus, therefore, the odspores 
of which have not been discovered, the plant is 
utterly destroyed by frost, with no chance of re- 
production except by the mycelium, which pen- 
etrates the potato tuber, and is thus preserved 
in our cellars till spring. The method of sexual 
reproduction is nearly the same as in higher 
plants, The Antheridiom is formed by a 
swelling at the end of one of the mold-like 
filaments. Another swelling on another 
fungoid thread is to form the odgonium, or 
iséed-bparing organ. These little swellings 
come in contact,and a little tube, called the 
pollinodium, leayes the antheridium, and pene. 
trates the odgonium, just as. the tube leaves 
the pollen grain in the fertilization of flower- 
ing plants. 


oveeM. Persoz. calls attention to the extent 
to which the practice of weighting black 
silkeis carried. This process was introduced 
at first simply for the purpose of making up 
the loss sustained in ungumming; but it is 
now extended beyond all reasonable limits, 
amounting to one’ Or'evei three hundred per 
cent. It is generally effected by the ube of the 


salts of iron and ‘astringents (tin salte end: 


cyahides),; The doulk, is increased, therefore,| 
proportionately, As.a matter of course, the 
chemical and physical properties, of the silk 
thus treated are materially, modified, What 


|. is sold as silk isin fact a mere agglomeration 


of heterogeneous materials, devold of cohe- 
sion and hela temporarily together by a small 
portion of silk. The elasticity and tenesity of 
the fiber aré sensibly reduced. From being, 
agit is in its nataral! state, one of the niost 
permanent ‘of organic bodies, and  speringly 
combustible, it: burns, like tinder, if touched 
with flame, Jt is, moreovep, liable to undergo 
spontaneous decomposition and , to absorb 
gases, with the evolution of heat, which 
sometimes leads to actual combustion, The 
adulterated silk, when burning, scarcely gives 
off the characteristic odor of animal ‘matter. 


It leaves an ash of oxide of fron exeerding , 


eight per cent. 


.... Anew light for photographic purposes has 
been devised by Mr. Spiller, the president of 
the London Photographie Society. Desiring 
to obviate the danger attendant on the use of 
the new light produced from carbon @idul pbide 


and nitric dioxide, he experimented with salt- | 


peter and sulphur, and’ has succeeded in ob- 
taining alight which promises to be all that 
can be desired for photographic purposes. 
Briefly described, the process consists in heat- 
ing saltpeter in a hard glass tube to a temper- 
ature beyond the point of fasion, and then 
dropping ina piece of roll brimstone. One 
ounce of saltpeter fed with eight or ten grains 
of sulphur at atime will keep up a brilliant 
light for about ten minutes, at a nominal cost, 
when suitable apparatus is devised ; for, owing 
to the intense heat the wear and tear of appa- 
ratus is a considerable item in the expénse 
account...Aspirit lamp is sufficient to melt 
the niter, and, that state obtained, it may be 
removed, the sulphur alone being Necessary to 
keep up the reaction as long as the saltpeter 
lasts. One part by weight of sulphur requires 
three of saltpeter. 


....The chemical composition of the air in 
the swim-bladder of fishes presents some 
curious variations. It was pointed out long 
ago by Biot that the proportion of oxygen 
increased with the depth at which the fish was 
taken. This having lately been called in ques+ 
tion, Mr. Moreau has made some carefal/ ex- 
periments, which confirm Biot’s,,yigw.. Thus 
of two gurnets which had been long together 
in the same basin one was killed, and the pro- 


portion of oxygen in its bladder was found to 


be 16 per cent. The other was kept for forty- 
eight hours at a depth of 7 to 8 meters, end its 





m rem to aabebit it aie. ot 


oxygen. Of two mullets one had 16.1 percent, 


of oxygen ; the other, kept 4 days at a depth of 


7 to 8 meters, had 30 percent. And s0 with 
other cases. Thus fish seem to have the power 
of increasing considerably the proportion of 
oxygen their bladders contain. 


--The report of Mr. F. W. Putnam, acting 
@s curator of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archewology and Ethnology, at Cambridge, in 
place of the late curator, Professor Wyman, 
contains a very fully illustrated account of the 
articles: in pottery and stone of the mound- 
builders, based on acollection made.by Prof, 
G. C. Swallow. In one mound aroom seems 
to have been built by putting up poles, like 
rafters in the roof ofa house. On these rafters 
were placed split cane. Plaster made of the 
marls of the bluff formation enclosed the raft- 
ers and lathing of cane. Overthis room was 
built the earthwork of the mound, which was 
coated with the plaster. The inside of the 
room was smoothly plastered and the walls 
painted with red ochre. The best-finished 
pottery has the appearance, noticed by Squier 
and Davis in other specimens from tbe mounds, 
of having been carefully shaved by & sharp 
knife on the outside, as observable in Peruvian 
pottery. 

...-A Very singular organism has been 
within a few years discovered by the Russian 
vataralist, Cienkowski, on the shores of the 
Black Sea, It is an Ameba-like mass of pro- 
toplasm, throwing out threads, over which 
move, as if by a rope-ladder, little nucleated 
bodies, more like diatoms than animals, 
Whether it is animal or vegetable in its nature 
is unknown, Mr, Archer has found in 
fresh water near Dublin, Ireland, a similar 
‘form, but stil! simpler, the boat-like moving 


“bodies not being nucleated—in other: words, 
“presenting no traee of organization. The ma- 


rine Labyrinthula forms little brick-red or 
orange-colored patches, about the size of a 
pin’s head,on. seaweeds. The Irish species also 
‘forms a similar reddish mass and is either free 
or lives parasitically in Sphagnum moss, 


+.:MM. Beequerel,; have reported to the 
‘French Academy the results of their thermo- 
metric observations made at the Jardin, des 
Plantes, during the past winter, upen the tem- 
perature of the soil at various deptis, both when 
covered with sod and when bare. The thermom- 
eter used was the electric instrament devised 
‘by them, and the temperatures observed were 
taken at varying higbts ranging from 20 meters 


"above to 36 meters below'the surface, which 


at the time was covered with pow to a depth 


‘of five or six centimeters, The results prove 


that at depths of five, ten, twenty, ‘thirty, and 
sixty centimeters below the surface, the, soil 


, being gandy, it is necessary to sod in order to _ 


pregerye, the roots of delicate plants from frost, 


a8 well as to keep edible, roots and tubers left 


in the ground from freezing. 


.-Dr. Miiller, the government Nelentat of 
Meihourae, has recently published @ report 
full of interesting facts regarding the flora of 
Australia. There are 11,000 species so far de- 
seribed, exclusive of fungi and similar plants. 
Of these 250 are grasses. Among ‘the last 
Festuca dives grows seventeen feet high, and if. ite 
nutritive properties equal ‘the Festuca durius- 
cula, which is-tle famous ‘ banch grass’ of 
Colorado, it will be worth looking after by our 
agriculturists, Our, ‘big trees,” as already 
known, are. rivaled by some of the ‘‘gum’”’ 
trees of Australia, Dr. Miiller refers to one 
(Eucalyptus amygdalinus) which reached 400 feet, 
New plants are bothering the classjfiers there, 
ab Well as here, no less than fiteem pew genera 
haying been described since his last report, 


..The asteroid family continues to grow 
with commendable rapidity. Five bavé been 


discovered since the beginning of — year— 
viz: 


Nv. (141), by Paul Henry, at Paris, Jan. 13th. 

No. (142), by Palisa, at Pola, Jan. 28th, 

No. (143), by Palisa, at Pola, Feb. 23d. 

No. (144), by Peters, at Clinton, N_ Y., June2. 

No, (145), by Peters, at Clinton, N, Y., June 3d. 
Another was also reported on April 28th, dis- 
covered by Perrotin, at Toulouse; but it turned 
out to be an old one, which bad been lost sight 
of for some years. It wil] be seen that Dr, 
Peters has not lost, his skill at planet-bunting 
by bislong absence and is intent on making 
up,for lost time. 


«--- The following table en the inhabit- 
ants per acre and the yearly deaths per 1,000 in 


the British cities named : a 
, per Acre. per 1,000. 

London.........0 ° & 2 
Edinburgh....... oy a B 

« Manchester......« , 2 a 
Liverpool... ..+++++ , ®& 3 
GlasgoW......,.00¢ 10 a 
..It is stated in the, American Naturalia 


. that the human liver fluke is thought by Dr. 


W. Suhm to begin its larva life in a fresh-wates 
snail (Planorbis). How it finds its way into 
the human body, unless noe: eating ducks, 


18 on known. 
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“Suite 1, ery | 
ations . 


er Seattle ‘MlinisSiei Soelety car- 
ies on ite work in India .(Bengal, Northwest 
~roviuces, eels pn oe haat China 
(Shantupg runs Biyer 
West a > scarey nahern Islands, node whee 
and Trinidad), Brittany, Norway, and Rome. 
The Eighty-third Annual Report, bas. aa un-, 
usually cheering tone, Revivals have occurred. 
ip various parts of the mission-field and the 
accessions by baptism have been 3,546—very 
nearly twice the number of the previous year. 
In Bengal, ‘Which is the chief ‘seat’ of the 
Society's labors, there has beeh’ s marked 
breaking up’of the ‘stagnatidn so mitch com- 
plained of:formerly. ‘The visit of Rev. Dr. Som- ‘ 
erville, of the Sedtch Free Church, to'Calcutta 
and many of the larger cities of. Northern India 
has . greatly quickened the religious interest 
already existing apd has produced numerous 
accessions of Europeans and Eurasians to the 
churches, As ‘the habits of Europeans are 
closely criticised by the natives and their vices 
diligently imitated, these conversions cannot 
help producing important results among the 
Hindus. ‘It is the opinion of many persons,” 
says the’ report, ‘“‘thatitbe greatest of all ob- 
stackes at present existing to the spread of the 
Gospel in India is: the reckless Jife,:the, de- 
pravity, and the skepticism of no inconsidera- 
ble portion of the Europeans residing in the 
land.” The native churches around Calcutta, 
in Jessore, and the Backergunge have been re- 
vived, muct zeal in prayer has been shown, 
and: numerous accessions have taken’ place. 
In Santhalictan the Norwegian missionaries 
are meeting with wonderful sticcéesé:> During 
the past’ year 1,600 Santhaleé were baptized. The: 
converts build their-own simple churches; and 
the whole body, of disciples, old and young,. 
aid hy their personal. efforts the propagation 
ofthe Gospel. It is gratifying to learn that 
even 80 hard-trodden a field as Delhi and its 
neighborhood is yielding to the Gospel plow- 
share, as is shown by the usually largeand in- 
terested audiences gathered around the mis: 
sionatics ané*their ‘assistants? The ‘work ‘of 
the Socléty in Europe is chiefly markéd by the’ 
deep interest in; the preaching 6f the Baptist 
missionaries -in Brittany. .,'The., income ; for 
1874-1875 was slightly exceeded by. the ontlay 
and smounted to €201,178 The collections 
for the past two years have indicated a steady 
growth in the ‘wissionary spirit among the 
Baptist churehes’ of England and have sap- 
ported a considerable | etilargemént | ‘of te | 

work of the lation. 


odes Dr. T. W. I. Wolie bas’ satel been 
visiting Egypt,and sends 8 letter to the Christian 
Jnstructor, in which he gives an account.of the 
United Presbyterian Mission in that country, 
=e carried.on among the Capts, who num- 
bout 500, 000, out of a population of 

,000: They are bupposed to be the descend- 

prs of the ancient Egyptians ‘and ‘have re- 


me ee ee SE - = —_—— 


eiqire Betete Jo 
|= =o 

poesesses' a ‘copy ofthe Korab. The 
-Pequits attained by the United Presbyterians 
among 'tid Oopts'wit, however, in due’ time 
mpcose Hep. Are> Haben sien, 


pipe death of Rev. Asher. Wright the 
Presby Church has lost {td eldest. ania, 


sionary among the Indians, Mr. Wright, was. 
in his seventy-second year and hed labored 
‘among the Indiana on the New York Reserva- 
tion for more than 43 years. He was the only 
male missionary who had acquired a proper 
-knowledge‘of the Seneca language. His Sen- 
eca hymn-book has been in use for a consider” 
able time, but hig translation of the Gospels 
had just been Introduced, and at the time of 
hig death he was preparing to haye the people 
taught to read it and to have readers.go from 
house to. house... It is hoped that his: widow, 
‘who has admirable commandof this language, 
may be able to finish the translation of the 
|. Book of Acts, which Mr. Wright left in tocom- 
plete form. ~~ 


,...Near Allepié; in Travancore, India, lives 
amall tribe of Cunnar Polayans. They sum- 
ber about 300 aad form a caste for themeelves, 
‘They are among the most uncivilized people 
in India, sleep on the ground)and their women 
“dress in long grass, split to the texture of horse- 
hair. Unhewn blocks of white granite form 
the objects of their worship. They helieve in 
aspirit of good and in one.of evil and have.s 
traditional reverence for the first day,of the 
week. The firstof these Cunnar Pulayans and 
| the bigh priest among them has recently been 
baptized by an agent of the Church Mission- 
ary Society. Some thirty moré are under in- 
struction, and others will, no doubt, follow the 
example of their leaders. 


..0. THe Rev. Narayan ‘Sheshadri gives the 
following specimen of his method of reaching 
the people around Ialnay Western India: 


“Aw soon as wé arrived ‘at the gate of the 
cityanomberof people assenibled. Our blind 
tministrel sang a hymn to the Blessed Trinity to 
“B.native tune, and the other, young men used 
had join him. sat ye was — que as ol 

men wo af (+) @ love 
he Father. the te 
re the commutn < of the Sptri 
was over, another hymn was ml i after: 
‘ad ade on the 


wots madner ebl My mak ‘aut 
8 a possible. n bhsi- 
Sebs was to supplement these ‘wlactenes 

that : ons ‘were ir ge anéwered, aud 
givea few perting words ¢\ always went 


yemouyeansionl sedis teil ' 


Bao ‘ae Sheshadsi, oie writing 
of Christian maffiage ‘in India, preceded by 
~ | whats anknown among 'the héathen -in that 
country, = courtship, “says that’ the Hindu 
ereformers baye been an to break through 
| the custom of child ‘marriage, and instances the 
case of a distinguished graduate of the Bombay 
University:.and president) of the »Prarthans 
Somaj, who was receptly married to a child 
eleven years old. In, the natiye churches, on 
“the other band, the custom of child marriages 


tained, through ages of oppression, the name | has been put down. 


and ‘the form’ of a Christian ‘churel.” | Their } 


worship is deseribed as being! very uthceept> 
able to «the ‘more ffitelligent among them, as) 
the principalypart of it is conducted) inthe 
obsolete Coptic tongne., The services of the 
United Presbyterians are. , consequently begin- 

ning, to_ be more and more appreciated, an 


‘though the strict views which they take of the [ 


Sabbath often entail thé losé of profitable situ 
ations, over 600 Copte are found in the miidioiy 
churches, somé of whom aré then of consider-" 
able W6alth and influerice. ' Dr. Wylie: was: 
struek by the earnéstnes# of their ‘worship 
and the ready part whieh the laity take in the } 
services. The,,coutributions -for the year 
averaged more than five dollars for every.com- 
municant. Large congregations attended the 
services at Cairo and Osiout. After the regular, 
meeting the discourse was repeated in simpler 
form for tbe women. The new add “more” 
literal version of the Psalms was passing 
tbrough the press. The missionaries appeared 
to be Worked beyond their stremgth’ and re 
enforcemests to their ranks are necessary. 
At the: same time the Coptic: converts are 
taking active hol. At the recent meeting of 
presbytery 8 candidates from the Theological 
Semioary were licensed and one native pastor 
has already been appointed, The ‘schobls ate 
an important feature. They have, “in all 
1,170 pupils, of whom .642.ate males and 
females. Dr. Johnsov, the. president 
of the Oslout Academy is coming to this 
country, to secure, if possible, an endowment 
for that important Institution. As a résult of” 
these, Jebors,-a new generation. of. educated | 


‘ emales is arising and a number of young men:j the Punjab. 


have secured: situations of influence. While 
ae ae re irene spam 


university is La city, with 
and 10,780 students, Even the smallest vil- 





bs J. .UNo feliigion™ So fostérs fhe ptide of the 
human heart as does Buddhism, with its sys- 
| tem of meritorious works. Missionaries bave 
consequently. found that their labor was hard- 
est and thtir progress slowest: among the 
Buddhists.’ The Presbyterians have long been 

work among the Boddhists of Stam, with 
Tovery little result Tt ts; ‘encouraging 
ty hear S's” work “of grace “at Petchaburt/ 
which has already addéd 6 to the chureh, while 
} @ were received into the on at ‘Bangkok 


_d@uring the same thonths. 
P| Sin an “adarees adliverea by’ Mr. LT, 
Dimery, at Monrovia, entitled “ The Cede! 


and Wanteot Liberia,” it was stated that there 
fs not.one. good day school under an efficient 
»teacher in all the republic. The government 


eurrency and the education of the masses has 
almost-been abandoned, 


...sThe Countess. of Aberdeen has estab- 
lished-a mission, ‘to ‘be called thé Gordon Me- 
toorial Mission, in memory of her son, Hon. L 
Mf. Gordon. The’ wisston ‘consists of s mis. 
‘sionary apd bis wife and $ lay assists ts. Tt is 
to be. located in. ‘the Zalalanéd, ‘South 
Afriea. The Countess of Aberdeen and her 
family have contributed about * 50,000 to ‘this 
pe i x 


42 "Two weeks ago the cusninatiies of mis- 

* sions in “the Norttiwest Proviuces” end in the 
| Punjab became separated. The ‘statistics of 
eburch bership appended to the article on 
belong, to that pro 4p con- 
felon Noire Evie 


,..m Séhweinfurt, in his well-known book 
| of travels; entitled “The Heart of 
pharma rg raed 
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ae ‘LESSON FOR. JUNE o7TH. 


> oer OF SECOND: QUARTER’S . LES- 
SONS. 


* rh first lesson of this quarter shows the 
Israelites making a solemn promise of fidelity 
to God. The twelfth lesson shows the same 

people rejecting God and putting their trust 
in an earthly king. The intermediate lessons 
show how they fared in God’s service and how 
they fared away from it. In reviewing the 
quarter’s lessons a practical application of their 
teachings may be made accordingly : 

1. If 18 EASY TO PROMISE OBEDIENCE (Les- 
sons I, X). 

2. Ir Is BASY TO DisoBEY (Lessons II, XI, 
XIN. 

8. TRUSTFUL OBEDIENCE Is REWARDED (Les- 
sons (III, 1V,, VI; Vil, VIII). 

4. DigoBEDrznom 8 FuNIsHED (Lessons ¥, 
; TX). a 

When the Istaelites were brought by Moses, 
or Joshua, or Samuel to fairly recognize Jeho- 
vah’s claim on their confidence and loving sery- 
ice they were sure there was no God but he to 
be trusted and obeyed, and they were ready to 
promise to be his people always.. But when the 
nations about.them worshiped other gods and 
their own dispositions and lusts tempted them 
to evil, they forgot their good resolutions; they 
broke’ their solemn promises, they were nn- 
willing to trust God alone or to serve him 
wholly. Since their day God has ‘known no 
change nor has man changed in his nature and 
ways. Children who are bronght to consider 
the love of their parents and the folly and sin 
of theirown.wrong-doing are ready to say “I 
will love. and obey my father and motber., I 
‘will never do wrong again.” But when they 
are tempted by bad° examples and their evil 
hearts gain power over them their resolutions 
and promises are likely to be forgotten and 
they tebe just as bad as,before, until some 
new occasion calls them to see again how fool- 
: dsh aud wicked they are. Nor-are’older people’ 
very different from children:fn often sinning 
and oftén repenting, or fo ‘promisipg well and 
doing ill. The examples given {n the quarter's 

ms of well-doing and wrorg-doing, of 
rastfal obedience and of distrust and ‘trans- 
gression, may be profitably reviewed and their 
teachings retmipressed. Joshna, Gideon, Gid- 
eon’s followers, Ruth the Moabitese, Hannab, 
‘Elkanah, Satnuel, the Israelites for a time 
under Samuel's ‘toad, trusted and followed 
| Jehovah and his blessing wason them. Sam- 
aon, Eliand bis sons, the Israelites after the 
death of Joshua, and again in the cld age of 
Samuel, failed of trustfal obedience, and their 
‘fallure broyght the sure punishment éf sin 
and the troublé which is invariably its conse- 
p quegee. The experience of the young and the 
old, now as always, shows that in)God’s sery- 
ice thereis happiness, and. peace, -while away 
from it there is suffering and sorrow. The 
parting words'of Samuel ‘to: Isracl are’ timely 
for us all to-day: ‘Only fear the Lord, and 
serve ‘hifi’ in truth with all your heart: for 
consider how great things be hath done for 
‘yon, Butif ye still do wickedly, ye shall be 
consumed.” 

This outline is suggested merely for the 
application of.the teachings of the quarter's 
lessons, in their review in class or desk. Plans 
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lesson periodicals, both with and without the 
vase of review charts. It is important to bear 
in mind that mere repetition {s not proper re- 
viewing, "Repetition hes its yalue. It is well 
to recall, at the quarter's close, the titles, 
golden. texts, end principal teachings of the 
twelve lessons separately; but in addition to 
this the quarter’s lessons should be looked at 
‘asa whole and their main drift and collective 
teaching’ ‘be brought out and emphasized. 
Without this there is no proper reviewing of a 
quarter’s lessons. 
i — 


_ seseBy an error in the telegraphic report of 
the proceedings of the Baltimore Convention, 
resolutions in fayor of bands: of hope and 
other juvenile temperance associations in 
the Sunday-schools of the country, which were 
offered and referred to the executive commit- 
tee, have been widely mentioned as passed 
by the Convention, and some criticism has 
been made on this action, as a venture beyond 
the wise limité of the convention sphere. The 
resolutions were not passed nor were they dis- 
cussed. “As to thé action proposed in them, 
and in sundry requests for resolutions on the 
Sabbath question, profanity, women’s Chris- 
tian work, ete., the following report was made 
by the executive committee. and accepted 
without discussion by the Convention: 

“As to various requests and recommenda- 
tions referred to the executive committee — 
the consideration and a al of im 
——. of Christian 


that, d a0 they 
“tara betndads Bnceark coy hndin plage omer 
to deeay of tenes tabled, tay tank bound to 





{ technical or highly figurative expressions.!? 


ofreview ere given ip variety in the different . 


and pract ok 


adhere to the plan already decided upen and 
the limits already recognized for the discus- 
‘sidns and action of this undenominational 
and international conference of Sanday-school 
workers as to measures and methods of their 
common und distinctive work.” 


.-Itis a noteworthy fact that some who 
were not in favor of the adoption of the Inter- 
national Lesson plan at Indianapolis and who 
thought that the Convention of 1872 acted 
unwisely in deciding to favor such a series of 
Lessons are now readiest to criticise the Bal- 
timore Conyention for failing to take, some 
new step in advance equally important with 
that. Possibly these crities may find their 
judgment as much at fault now as three years 
ago. When the results of the Baltimore Con- 
vention are recognized—in the closer union of | 
Sunday-school workers, North and South, in 
the pew activity developed in parts of the 
country where but little interest in the work 
promoted by these conventions has been 
hitherto manffest, and in the fresh: impulse 
given to the church Bible service and ‘to ‘sys- 
tematic teacher-training, it may be that this 
gathering will be viewed as amore important 
and influential one than it seems to those who 
only recall its dullest speakers and its more 
apparent imperfections. 


-..-The Methodist presiding elder of the 
Fall River (Mass.) district gives this note of 
warning as to an impending danger in his 
field: 

“Tf great care is not taken, we shall soon 
have the strange spectacle before as of a gen- 
eration well versed’ in the roan of God, but 
who have heard little if any reaching. Who 
will teach us how to eines cits evil?” 

Unless speedy action fs taken to’ prevent it, 
the prayer of our Lord for his disciples may be 
answered there: “Sanctify them through thy 
trath; ‘thy word is truth.” Cannot édimething 
whieh fs able to make ‘scholars “ wise unto 
salvation ” be substituted for ‘* the Holy Scrip- * 
tures” in the Sunday-schools of that district ? 


}...-Many Sunday-schools now occupy the 
time formerly given to the forenoon preaching 
service, while the preaching service occupies 
the noon‘or thé afternoon; ‘In other words, 
in the grrangement of Sunday services; many 
churehes put the Bible service in the forenoon, 
the preaching service at noon Or in the:after- 
noon, and the social praying sérvice in the eve» 
ning. Possibly our English brethren will find 
the solution of the?morning-session question, 
which they discuss so earnestly, by the adop~- 
tion of some such plan as this. 


, Rev. J. B; Atchinson says, in The Sunday 
Guest: ‘ 

‘* Pencil and paper are two of the best helps 
any teacher can have, There is. no jesson that 
_ cannot, be.taught better with them than with-. 
out. If the lesson is descriptive, make @ frame. 
by drawstig four lines, and then put withinit 
the objects mentioned inthe lesson—straight 
meres for people, squares for houses,,crosses 

fot trees, and acute angles for mountains, 
hese, with the imagination of the class, will 
4 foo A picture which will ‘fixe lesson in the 
mind so it will never be forgotten. There = 
a hundred ways ia which: pr seman ye and-paper 
be made the servants of 


+e WEL Groser, of -Londonj who oe one 
of the most sound and: sensible of: Gunday- 
school writers, spoke recently of the liability to 
mislead children and others “ by the use of 


He said: 
‘ “Such phrasés as‘ coming to Jesus, ‘giving 
the heart to.the Saviour,’ qenninn on, eee 


—_ hold of perfect ‘finding pea 
‘ zeriptoral a and ie 


Jy ww 
peo rt need ned in com- 
anual pn ren be committed 
by the young snd ill-informed.” 


.-osA father found that bis little daughter 
was concluding the Lord’s Prayer, night after 
night, with the words: ‘* Pound of giory for- 
ever and ever. Amen’’—that being her under- 
standing of the words she had mémorized. It 
is well for children to know what they ate say- 
ing in prayer, as well as why they sre praying. 
Left to themselves, they are not likely to ‘learn 
either correctly. 

.-.- At a recent meeting ef the Richmond 
(Va.) Sunday-school Union the Virginia dele- 
gates to the International Convention made 
enthusiastic reporta of the spirit. and work of 
the Baltimore gathering, and arrangements 
were made to call an Undenominational State 
Sunday-schgol Conyention, at the city of 
Richmond, on the sixth day of October next. 

--«-Mrs, Knox. seys, in The Sundaysechoog 
World, that she finds papers better than books 
for distribution in the primary class. As they 
are given, while books are loaned, to the schol- 
ars, there is less trouble to the teachers in 
their use and children like them beiter, 

....The London Sunday-echoo! Union now 
issues its Notes on the International Lessons 
several months in advance, Those for the 
summer months and for September are already 
received. 

...-The superintendent who deems a teach- 
ers’ meeting essential. to. the success of his 
school will have a teachers’ meeting, im spite 
of ali obstacles. ' 

















Pebbles. 


SracuLaR—to see a garden walk. 


--+-One of Mr. Evarte’s sentences fills 56 
lines of The Tribune, 


----80me one observes that in strawberry 
shorteake it ian’t the cake, but the fruit, that 
is short. 


....A bachélor made a will leaving his prop- 
erty to the girls who had refused him: “ For 
to them lowe all my earthly bappiness.”’ 





‘We read in de good book,’’ says a col- 
ored Baptist brother down Soutb, “ob John 
de Baptist ; nebber of John de Methodist.” 


-- Athletic sportsfor young women: walk, 
ing round a subject; skipping its logic ; run- 
ning over its interesting points; jumping at 
conclusions. 


-.--Bome one defines a real poet as “ asinger 
whose verses baunt your twilights.’’ This 
detivition is undeniably a good one. It in- 
cludes the mosquito. 


.-. The Worcester Gazette hopes that the “‘As- 
sociation to Elevate the Grade of Butter Manu- 
factured in this Country” will not enable the 
butter of the future greatly to outrank the 
butter of now. 


---Aunt Tabitha is worried by frequent 
changes in the French ministry. Sbe says: 
“‘I never had much opiaion of them French 
people, any way. Nothing can save them but 
good, stated, regular preaching.” 

--Two Irishmen, on a certain occasion, 
occupied the same chamber. In the morning 
one of them inquired of the other: ‘‘ Dennis, 
did you hear the thunder in the night?” 
"No, Pat, Did it really thunder?’ “Yes; it 
thundered as if hiven and earth would come 
together?” ‘ Why, then, didn’t ye wake me; 


for ye know I can’t slape when it thunders ?” |. 


.-.sAt the close of the War Gen, Joe John- 
ston is said to have met in Baltimore a young 
man who had enjoyed undisturbe1 the social 
delights of that rebellious city, aod who said 
to him:.‘* Well, General, we are conquered, 
but not subdned.”. “ Were you in the service, 
young men?’ asked the General. ‘‘ No, sir; I 
had mot, that. honor.” “‘Then, my friend,” 
said Johnston, ‘you may pot be subdued ; but 
Iam.” 


...-Among the papers of a Capuchin monk, 
who has just died,-was found the following 
will: “I bequeathe, first, to the Abbé Michaud 
my breviary, because he docs not know his 
own; second, to M. Jules Favre my frock, to 
hide bis shame; third, to M. Gambetta my 
cord, which will prove useful one day round 
his neck; fourth, to M. Thiers his own work, 
that he may read it over again; and, fifth, to 
France my wallet, because she may shortly 
have occasion for one to collect elms,” 


...eThe “whisky raid.” is uncomfortable 
even for the exchange editor Of a religious pa- 
per: * What a jolly toper Bristow must be! 
He took a hundred thousand barrels straigbt.’’ 
—Chieago Times. “‘He didn’t. He took ‘em 
crooked.""— Josten Fost.. “The whisky men 
are still making rye faces about Secretary 
Bristow’s flank movement on them. Their 
spirits are gone, and they are all now con- 
vinced of the truth of the cry about seizerism.” 
—N. Y.. Kvening Mail. ‘‘The spirit land— 
Bourbon County, Ky.”— Worcester Gazette, “An 
affecting sight—barrels in tiers?’ “ The Cen- 
tennial of the battle of Brandywine will be cel- 
ebrated with spirit." I (too dumerous to 
mention). 


..It is sald that Plato once defined man as 
“a two-legged, featherless animal”; where- 
upon some one threw a living plucked rooster 
into his school, saying: “Behold Plato's 
man.” A point equally amusing and trivial 
was made {n one of President Hopkins’s lec- 
tures on ‘‘The Scriptural View of Man,” be- 
fore the Yale Divinity School, recently, if a 
reporter may be believed : ‘‘ Herbert Spencer 
puts on his philosopher's cap, and, with the 
dignity of an owl, defines thus: ‘Life is the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to 
external relations.’ Whereupon, also, 
I put on my philosopher’s cap, and, with the 
diguity of an owl, likewise define thus: ‘The 
boiling of water ina tea-kettle is the continu, 
ous adjustment of internal relations to exter- 
nal relations.’ ” 


In spite of friend Whalley, 
Who growls “ It 's all no go,” 

Things still seem quite jolly 

. With Pope Pio Nono. 


He sends his Abiegate 
And Count Marefoschi 

The Cardinal's Red Hat 
To clap on McCloskey! 


Hail with loud “ jubilate” 

The first Hat in Yankeedom; 

Bt.“ retro” clemate 

To Moody and Sankey-dom |-Punch. 
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Ministerial ink Begister, : 


Devormation fr the department witb aly reed 


BAPTIST. 


ASHLEY, J., accepts call to Berrien and Bum- 
merville, Mich. 

BESTOR, O. P., Neponset, accepts call to 
Bristo), Il. 

CARMAN, L N., Norwalk, O., resigns from 
July 1st. 

CHAFFEE, C. T., Akron, O., called to South 
Bend, Ind. 

DAVIS, J., ord., May 18th, Fairview, Penn, 

FLETCHER, C., Billerica, accepts call to 
Canton, Mass. 

FROST, C. £., Natick, R. L, resigns. 
GARNER, W. V., Charles-st. ch., Boston, 
Maszs., called to Ist ch., Concord, N. B. 
GILL, T. A., chaplain U. 8. N., ordered to re- 

ceiving ship “Sabine,” Portsmouth, N. H. 
GOULD, 'E. P., Pror., Newton Theo. Sem., 
went abroad for 8 mos. June 12th. 
HARPER, N., Pomeroy, O., resigns. 
HEYWOOD, H. M., Patten, Me., resigns. 
HOLLAND, B, T., Brooklyn, N. Y.; accepts 
call to West Newton, Mass, from June 6th, 
ISLIP, J. P., accepts call to Townsend, O. 
LOQRAED J.D., Auburn, O., resigns, through 
MM health 
MARABLE, > ord., May 23d, Berean ch., 
Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
PT ant G. D. — eppergony Tenn., ated, May 
let, apy 


ROBINSON. Milt recently 
resigned, hones ill’ Death) sola Te- 


saat L N., North Fairfield, O., resigns, 

SMITH, C. E. Calvary ch., New Haven, Conn., 
accepts call to Fulton, 'N. =. 

SPERRY, B. N.; Littleton, Mass., called to 
Boonville, N. T. 

THORN, J., accepts call to Vincentown, N. J. 

i, 8. J., Bozrab, called to Greenville, 


WOODS, B A., Hamilton Theo. Sem., accepts 

callto New London, Conn., from June 20th, 
CHRISTIAN. 
——— J. W., died, May 16th, near Harris- 
urg, 

BURROUGHS, E., goes from East Dartmouth 
to East Freetown, Mass. 

LASON, A. A., romans from Port Byron to. 
Conquest, N.Y 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLEN, F. B., Boston, Mass., stated supply, 
4 mos., pastor's absence, Calais, a 

BARRETT, E. N., Austin, Hl., called to Clin- 
ton, Ia. : 

BENNETT, J. L., Springfield, O., removes to 
Niagara, N. Y. 

BICKFORD, W. F., Me Theo. Sem., 
stated — 8 mos., Otisville, Me. 

BRAINERD, Pror., Middlebary,. stated 
supply, a hate Vi. 

BROOKS, W. E., Clinton, inst., June Ist, West 
Haven, Conn. 

CARPENTER, C. C., Andover Theo. Sem., 
cepts call to Rockville ch., Peabody, Mass, 

COLBURN, M. M., 8&t. Joseph, called to 
Cheyenne, Mich. 

CRAWFORD, 8., Green Bay, Wis., called to 
Lyons, Ia. 

DANGERWAND, G. G., Mattawan, removes to 
Fremont Center, 

DAVIES. D. F., Lave Theo. Sem., accepts call 
to Brazil i, Ind. 

aan Fé B., Ovid, Mich., resigned from 


DOWD, Q. L., Yale Theo. Sem., accepts call 
to Warren, Wis. 

EDWARDS, J., Bangor Theo. Sem., stated 
supply, 3 mos., Orrington, Me. 

—_— A., Irvington, goes to Central City, 


FITZ, C. E., Bangor Theo. Sem., stated sup- 
ply, 3 mos., Bes ee 
HAM D.M., D.D. ) late pres- 

Coton Hfitedsia’ Colle Ze, oH Mich., 
oe ag eall to Jefferson, I 

GRIMES, J., Hartford nw Sem., ord., 
ee ad, Hartford, Conn. 

HILL, T. L., Andover Theo. Sem., called to 
North ch, Lyon, Mass. 

HOUSE, A. V., Lawler, Ia., died, May 27th. 

HUME, E. 8. Hartford Theo. Sem., ord., June 
2d, New Haven, Conn., missionary to India. 

HULBERT, C. B., Bennington, elected pres- 
ident Middlebury College, ‘Middlebury, Vt. 

HURLBUT, J., New London, Conn.. died, 
June 5 

JOHNSON, G. C., or Theo. Sem., stated 
supply, 8 mos., Old Town, Me. 

JONES, H., Bangor ros Sem., stated supply, 
$ mos., Industry, Me. 

JONES, E., inst., June 8d, Welch ch., Dela- 
field, _ 

JONES, J. P., Bullion, Wis., temporary sup- 
ply, West ch., Chicago, Il. 

JONES, D. L., Bangor Theo. Sem., stated sup- 
ply, 3 mos,, Medway, M 

KETCHUM, &., Bristol, N. i, accepta call to 
Maplewood, Mass. 

ea! ~" R., Hubbardston, declines call to 

teball, Mich.; decides to remain. 

McGOWN, A. J., Bangor ners Sein., stated 
supply, 3 mos., Kingman, M 

McGREGOR, D., Bangor Teeo, S8em., stated 
supply, 3 mos., Amherst and Aurora, Me. 

MITCHELL, A. R, Harristown, IIL, goes. to 
Walnut Grove, Minn. 


MULDER, Sd Lehane: accepts call to 
NORTON, "7 Pror., State Normal School, 


oe 
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{June 17, ae 











ened term of stated 
Kan., May 284; removes to 


PARROT, W. G., secepts call: to Faribault, 

PETERSON, W. 8 Findlay, slated ppp, 

PIERCE. G., Jn, Milford, N. H., accepts call 
Newtonrille, Mass. 


Leer MF. Pacific City, Ia., removes to 
Hastiope, tab. . 


ROBBINS, A. H., Lodi, O., resigns. 

ROGERS, O. W., aa, stated 
supp’y, 8 mos., Monmouth, Me. 

Tae ean M., D D., Yonkers, stated sup- 
ply, 

aousneentn . recalled to Cresco, Ia. 

STARBOCK, C. C., Columbus, goes to Mon- 


roe, Neb. 
Thay Needham, accepts call to West 


SWAIN, A. C. 
Warren, 

‘TAYLOR, J. G., stated sa Nebraska City, 
Seti ated bocca pM, m 

THOMPSON, H. 8.. Bowen's Prairie, accepts 
call to Kellogg, la. 


a ge W. d., , = agus inst., May 27th, 
Newiogton, Conn. 


— C. 8., inst., June 4th, Elkhart, 

D 

WATERS, T. F., Andover Theo, Sem., called 
4 own, Mass., and West Concord, 


WEBBER, E.E., Lemvat; Mich. yaocepte call 
to Watoga, IIL 

WILLIAMS, E. 8., Brainerd, antigte call to 
2d ch., Minnea polis, Minn, 

WILLIAMS, W. D., Thompson, 0O., stated 

supply, additional year. 


WILLIAMS, D. T., ‘ 
? Wallecyrine, Men Me. 


ae 8 mos., Wh 
WILSON, G. H., Bangor Theo. Sem., stated 
supply, 8 mos., Holden, Me. 


stated supply, 6 mos., 


WOODRUFF, J. D. (M.E.), accepts call to 
Lebanon, N.Y. ‘ » 


WRIGHT, C. E., Norwalk, O., inst., June 
ot Minn. Rte ™, 


BURRELL, J. L, Stone Church, Penn., ac 
A call to St. Matthew's cb. le Brooklyn, 


BRICKER, ——, Stoyestown, accepts call to 
Logansvil le, Penn. 

DIEBL, 8. A., eaidbeepaie Theo, Sem., accepts 
call to Upper klin charge, near New- 
ville, Peon. 

KEEDY,C. L., Waynesborough, utlgee, 
to accept professorship of itagerst 
male Sem., erstown, 

LAKE, J. W., New ating sank May 13th, 
Littlestown, Penn. 

eseorship of: 


McCRON, J., D. D., resigne prof 
Hagerstown Female Sem., Hagerstown, 


1 REES, E. 8,, Lisbon, In., resigns. 


J. A.D. D., inst., May 2ist, Church 
the Holy Communion, Philadelphia, 

enn. 
veg to J. Wes Pottersburg, accepts call to 


at... ro 4 i Blacksburg, Va.; accepts call 
to Mt. Pleasant, N. C. ; elected to profess- 
orsbip in N. C, College. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
pag pr tneg toi A., Smyroa, removes to Wilming- 
ton, 
“BROWN, J., Vienna, Va., accepts call to 15th- 
st. ch., ‘Wasbington, D. Cc. 
DAVENPORT, 8. A., Elizabeth, removes to 
Port Carbon, Pean. ' 
Cc. F., Auburn Theo. Sem., 
Oe rinechten, Aopen 
GRASSIE, wi. .. Edinborough, removes to Cam- 


HUNT, Te cee ciel ae resigns. 
RAY, E. C., Vernon Center, N. Y., resigns. 
SCHLAGER, A. J., Pleasant Mount, removes 
to Scranton, Penn. 
STEELE, D. K., ame O., inst, June 
2d, Almond, N. Y. 
berg e A. removes from Middletown 
Aubarn, Ti 
wi , stated suppl Yonen sehen 
accepts call to Medina, ma X.Y. from July 4th. 
rnrroues, |e 8. A. Bt Louls, removes to 
Detroit, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
RICH, W. A., Noels, Va., acce call to 
ae assistant rectorship, St. inomen’e Parish, 


Baltimore Co., a 
ANDREWS, C. W. Shepardstown, W. 
‘Sraniaete Va., May 


Va., died, ny 
24th, aged 67. 
BALC I W., D. D., Grace ch., Detro 
OB tise, it ane 4th. * 
DALE, A. J., ee: Gs, aces ts call 
oy cnet Mobile, Al nay dl pry 


pundah .s Bt. John’s Partai Montgomery 
Co., Ma., resigns. 

NICHOLS, W. F., assistent rector Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn., re- 
signs. 

PAGE, W. P., Chestnut Hill, removes to Som- 
verville, Maas. ; 


mitt 7 
hice “We: R., (Unitarian 


City. 
BORHM, JL, (M. E..) Jersey City, N.J.. 100th 
virebiay’ Sabsteis tet ade oo 





natn me a mn grnormeriaat 


of 
m- 


ts recto Paul’s Ref. 
ch., Chiesgo, 


becomes perma- 
nent péstor Church of he Messiah, N. Y. 


LLO D.D., (M. E.),.. resigns 
“n pte Tisocis ws eeen| i t 
rectorship 





The prompt mention tn owr Het of " Books of the Wee” 
wi be considered by us an equivalent to thelr pub- 

i... Mahers for all volumes recetwed. The interests of our 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for furs 


RECENT RELIGIOUS BOOKS.” 

WuEn the venerable Dr. William A. 
Muhlenberg was suffering, last fall, from 
severe illness, two or three of his friends 
determined to republish at once the more 
important of bis numerous pamphlets, 
Anne Ayres, sister superintendent of St, 
Luke’s Hospital, in this city, was selected 
as editor, and. her familiarity with. the 
whole of Dr. Mublenberg’s writings well 
fitted ber for the position. Dr. Mublen- 
berg’s health is now much improved, but 
the original plan of editorship is to be 
carried out,so that Miss Ayres will con- 
tinue to prepare the various papers for 
the press) The present volume is merely 
a“ first series”; but its contents do not all 
belong to the first years of Dr. Muhlen- 
berg’s life, the various papers ranging from 
1885 to 1878. Through them all we have 
indications that they ate the work of a 
pious, candid, and thoughtfal man, who is 
earnestly engaged in Christian work snd’ 
who, while he is distinctly evangelical in 
sentiment, is not bigoted or narrow in his 
feelings toward those differing from him in 
belief. Much of the book, it seems to us, 
will serve no very useful purpose, the times . 
which called forth several of the papers 
being past; but all of the chapters will be 
acceptable to the circle of friends who have 
learned to revere and honor Dr. Mutilen- 
berg for the sincerity and piety of his char- 
acter. Several essays, however, will be 
read with Interest by a wider public, of 
which we may mention the first, ‘‘ Hints on 
Catholic Union,” and the tenth, the paper 
Dr. Mublenberg read at the Evangelical 
Alliance. These essays are thoroughly in 
barmony with Low Church views; and 
while they cannot be accepted, we think, 
as the opinion of any very large school in 
the Episcopal Charch, they will be gratify- 
ing reading for those who so cordially wel- 
comed the author at Association Hall when 
the Evangelical Alliance met. 

The Rev. Horatio N. Powersis the rector 
of St. Jobn’s Church, Chicago. He has 
contributed with some frequency to the 
periodical press, but has published hitherto, 
we believe, but one volume, a book of 
poems. Through the Year has for its sub- 
title “‘ Thoughts Relating to the Seasons of 
Nature and the Charch,” which Is a good 
indication of the nature of the contents of 
the volume. Its chapters are subdivided 
into six parte—“ From Advent to Lent”; ; 
‘* Lenten Days”; Easter and Easter-tide”; 
“ Whitsuntide”; ‘‘After Trinity”; and 
“Nature, Humanity, Religion.” ‘They are 
hot mere disquisitions on Church days and 
seasons; but, taking ecclesiastics] periods 
for their theme, they discuss in a broad 
and genial spirit certain problems of re- 
ligion and life. There are times when 8 
man wants to read not .didactic ser- 
mons, not terse theological arguments, 
but thoughtful and helpful religious 
essays. These he will find here. 
The theology of the book rather leans 
toward the Broad Church school, but with 
most of Mr. Powers’s statements few sym- 
pathetic Christians will disagree. The last 
three essays are biographical, or we should 
say personal, in their character—Agassiz, 
Sumner, and Kingsley standing as repre- 
sentatives, in a general way, of Nature, 
humanity, and religion. The essay on ., 
Kingsley is written in a tone of genuine : 
admiration. Of him Mr. Powers enthusi- 
astically and somewbat eloquently says: 

“No man has striven more to disclose 
the fact of a present and Heavenly 
Father and to Pijustity his ways to men 
No man has‘seen more clearly the dangers 
that beset mankind, the elements of thei: 

© EVANGELICAL CATHOLIC PAPERS, A collection 
of essays, letters, and tractates from writings of the 
Rev. WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MUBLENEERG, D.D. 
Compiled by Anne Ayres. Wiret Sortes.’ New York’ 
. Whittaker. 1875. 

THRovGeH Tie YEAR. Thoughts relating to the 
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Powsrs. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875, > 

4 Pastor’s RECOLLECTIONS, By the Rev. T. G. 
DASHIELL. New York: D. Appleton & Oo. 1875. 
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of and the way to the Coatanieation 
life’s blessedness’and salvation. 
as. be does in so many engaging aie 


poetry, sermon, review, + history, 
and science— has wielded an ia-- 
fluence moré powerful than 


-casua) reader and “thinker imagines. He 


wrote for ® purpose; wrote like man pro- 
‘foundly alive to the present, prada marge 
-dapgers, needs; and at the same time wi 

the Christian's sympathies and” faith, een 
deal with truth suited to all generations.” 

A Pustor’s - Recollections is by the Rey, T. 
‘Grayson Dashiell, rector of St. Mark’s 
‘Church, Richmond, Virginia, Mr. Dash- 
iell intended to leave fhe records of his 
clerical ife for. his children to, read 
ibis Pury but concluded to print mh) ig 
‘them that they might be of present service. 
‘The; volume he has.now. published .consists 
of nine chapters, in which, witha suitable 
‘admixture of interesting episode, he gives 
‘accounts Of certain of his experiences ‘as a 
minister of the Gospel, “Phis‘kin@of book 
is less frequently found in the ‘Episcopal 
Church than in some others;, bat, unless 
we _mistaké, Mr. “Dashiell’s fetolléctions | 
will be réad with rol by persons both ta | 
and out’ of his” ‘Gommanion.” “ The 
Skeptic.” for tan, is @ useful and 
whdl 7 sitichael TOA U8 tious! way 
in whieh,” aided! eourne tip bate tial citeum- 
stances, Mr. Dashielt was enabled to lead 
a blostering but, honest doubter;back to the 
paths of faithy, Some; pines: = the ana 
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the present volume yan not lack interested } 
and profited readers. 

- fhe Bille: Bdaeator ~is a work» which; 
originally appedred iff England fh numbers. 
Messrs. E: P. Datton' & Co. now present it* 

eniean in its complete fo 
Ante Wi: wid boadan edie 
being bound in two, with @ corresponding 
reduction in price,"The work Was prepated’ 
under the general editorship of Prof. E. H. 
Plumptre,5o ¥) proféstor im K ollege, 
London, and known asa poet and trans- 
lator of Sophocles.as well as «biblical 
scholar. 5, nr eau had the 
assistance o clergymen 
of ability and widitiadia Samael and oat of 
the Established Church,” Thus in the list 


of wie @ say 
m en ro Pee yy, Ghusen, 

Stani ‘Leatties, Dr."Joba Btaiver, Di. C. 
J. Vaughan, Dr, Payne * Smit, Dr 
G, F. Maclear, Dr: F. W. Farrar, and 
the Rev. W. Logg > of ‘the Church 


sinh eet and? Plot GP Bondd St 
thie ‘Congrey tiovialtts ; and Dr. William 
Hanna and Prof. W. Milligan, of the Pres- 
byteriang| A ‘ery Aatge number of sub! 


jects are treated'in an ex’ tremely ‘able man- 
ner; and, since , . Wiley led 
tionare0oe. ee ie Pri byes 

useful purpose as a fellow-worker with 
both. ‘THe’ best’ résults of Bibiieal écholar- 
ship are bere presented in an intelligible 
and readable shape, and the two volumes 


as ‘a whole can be commended as forming a 
valuable little theological library in them- 
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thing for an eminent general to present to'the 
publi¢ a record of the events of his own mill- 
tary career ; but on refléction it becomes ap- 
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tioned. atever may ob Mere of the wildon 
of Gen. Sherman’s course in publishing his 
memoirs during his lifetime, ‘or at all, it is cer- 

tain that he has made a contribution to the 
history of thé Rebellion which wil! always be } 


‘portant “ raatjeet") upon ySh an im- 


scoednoen tic) F. “Randolph & Co. have issued 
|. in a vety Worthy form Dr. R. 8. Storre’s ad- 


t of the New York Historical Society, oh The 
Barly “Arserican Spirtt In tt he gives w/licid 
account’ of the various sources from. which 
‘have flowed the’ streams that have united to 
form. national life. . oe bot English 
‘of Cromwell and 
Milton and Strafford and m; the Ditech 
stream, from the herofe age of Maurice and his 
associates,in defending the liberties of the 
Netherlands ; the cultivated Huguenots of the 
-+ brave race of Condé: i; ; the Swedes, 
the Germans, the Scotch, the Irish—all these 
elements are eloquently ‘described in their re- 
lation to that early American spirit which led 
the colonies to the subjugation of the con- 
tinent and to a worthy national life. 


.- The t excellence of James R. Osgood 
& Co.'6) ke of New Kogland and 
the Middle States was appagent to us at the 
first, and since their publication we have had 
occasion by Beqeen6s use to’ prove theirexcel- 
lenge. The editor, ieee ieee 
ae bn in pre merican guidé books as 
good as Baedeker’s, The series bas now been 
increased by the publication of a third volume, . 
~- os mpcoe “- The Maritime Provinces (ot 

to thoes Bexley 

te POsx. Jeo ‘bat nownhat panies | 
has appeared none other will be wiated for ape 
next twenty-five years. 


«. The: Oda Trump (E. J. Hale’& 8on).1s a" 
| bright, lively, and quite readable novel, by 9p 
1 Amegrict® author whose name is not given on 
the title-page. His style is not quite perfeet . 
ag yet and. there are certain indications that 
the story is the author's first book, But, if it; 
is a first book, he can,,congretulate Mmself 
that he hd#' made'a good beginaing io author- 
ship, all things considered, and the reader 
who picks up the voldme to beguile « raflway’ 
eat Tat apres. ge ynot be, Iely 

Be 

«» What is Music? (D. Appleton & Co.),: by. 

pes oe is a thoughtfulix conceived aud’ 
<written treatiée, The sathor prod 

sents, pectorf begin with, terse but clear acconnta’ 
of the theories of muste held by the Chinese,: 
the’ Hindus, -the Egyptians, the Grecks, and 
the Perstans; summerize simi-. 
ee Aces thiedvies a mieilimval scholastic 
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for ‘imusic a Hea oiacd.” Spunainaaae fa 
Nature is manifested both in space and time— 
in spaée ehiefly by sight, in time chiefly, by 
hearing. Thus music depends upon man, rather 
than_on Nature; and it is algo closely con- 
nected: with moral aad intellectual beauty, 80 
as to be characteristically emotive.. The treat. 
ise, as a whole, is deep, and somewhat philp- 
sophical; but ft is perfectly clear and forms, es 

a whole; @ valuable contribution to the litera 

of the subject. 
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and is plainly a man Of high culture Pie a 

arly disposition. Behind the pages of poe 
pos ie is Clear, ‘stind years of study and 
miles of judicious trayel. The book is au én 
joyable one. Its titie is attractive, to begin 
with ; and the reader, finding the headings of 


the chapters equally ~ will readily go 
> pass in ing the ac- 
pardiis.t rang be ees Heine, * 


Boecaceio, Beranger, de Musset, B d 
poor Bandelaire—these are people ole ebaia 
be willtag to read about st eny time of the 
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will make rr sons people of stay- 
at-home tastes. Fee 18 finely pro- 
duced: avid fs accompanied by heliotype pic- 
tures. AN of these are pleasing enough, but 
many of thé pew ‘afe quite wiaivint and un- 
specntngge sti had i in 3 I 


wags good and very cheap is the new 
popsler edition, just neyed b 
. Brothers, ‘of The kb me y Baked 7 
tone’ te’ Gehdvel: agian, see is the entire 
work, printed from the.plates of the “ library 
edition,” om good paper, with the. original il- 
lustrations; etd nicely bound, for two dollars: 
andahalf. This, the most. important’as ‘well 
as the,last work.of the great. explorer, will get 





“Henry Holt & Co., 
baving had stccess' with’ thelr “translation of 
Théophile Gautier’s, ‘‘ A. Winter .in, Russia,” 
are now good enough to give American readers 
his Constantinople, translated by Robert Howe 
Gould, M.A. Gaittier’s style is wonderfully 
bet ht apd sparkling ahd hé was'a very clear- 
and. aecuraie. dhservyer. He. would, 
for instance, Ike Baton Htibner, have 
said that 6nly two or three steeples were, to be 
seen vy one lookiog at New York from.a, dis... 
tanee.” The publisbers deserve thanks'for pot. 
ting these’two Hvely and valuubte Books of | 
eure ipto the market, and we are inclined to 
hope ‘they will go through Gautier’s list of-4 
similar. works, which is. none. too, long. 
Messrs. Holt, we may add, have published 
Wy.,00t, by Mra, Thothas Erskin’, as the last 
volame in’-théeir “Léisure | Hour Series,” a 
pleasant set of douks, whose drab cover 
and bdleck spider in the. corner. will be 
more familiar thad ever, this sommer.—— = 
4, Norseman’s’ Pilgrimage’ (Sheldon & Co.) is 
a fresh and decidedly pleasant story by Prot. 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, of Cordell Uitversi-” 
ty.-.Here is episode without. improbability, 
interest without sensationdliam ; and the tale 
is ‘to'd in a Mmpid and readable style. The 
reader will find it hard, though, to getrid of 
the impression that he ia perusing a transla_ 
tion, ‘Scratch us a little,’ Goarsely says Re- 
formed Episcopal Bishop 'Cammins, “and. you 
will fod us Methodists-witbin.”* “And so Prof. 
Boyesen, for all he is aa Ameriean citizen and 
famMiar with the English languige,; f¢ still 
Norseman at heart. This fact, indeed, is whit: 
igives piquancy and interest to What lie'wiites. 
He inet a Bjoristjerne'Bjornsdn, vet beds. a 
welcome /addition to thelist of ounyouager 
writers.._———-The present issue of thie journal 
is out on thE PAE Abe Gd~OP theicenfevnial of 
‘Bunker oa A Memorial of the battle has 
been issup hy age R.vOggood x f-4 con- 
tsintogd a re, olmes and a prose ac- 
va by James M. Bugbee, The Doctor's 
0d, spirited piece to read salou 
nad waligerra te purpose (Post Gwinidh: fer 
‘ dy “The-pamphiet is ‘Mastrated 
most part by the heliotype process. One a -e 
wood-cuty has not heen printed before, save fn 
the now rare folio edition of Ticknor’s Pres- 
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in a sprightly manner, pacny tbe ways in which 
the foreign tourist can save money and about 
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Dr. John Hénry Biant, editor 6f * The Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer’ and of two 
large theological dictionaries, as well as author 
of @ number ‘of smaller religious works, is 
nt it to issue a revised and abridged edition 

e first- twill cost about 
$5 and wil nip tH bho Young 
&Co. The same firm, we are glad to learn, is 
about to.isgue a cheaper edition of Dr. Stanley 
Leath jampton Lect r, last year on 
: aihey a Peed of the Cntist iy filter & 
on 5 announce a new novel ‘by J. W. De 

t, eptit) “Ps yi Sank ” 

Hpk re DF thirié’s Miitobiog- 
nae will be out very soon. 
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for,the medical eye alone, It has.a copper- 
plate portrait of Gen. Joseph Warren, from 
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dry otheratidea 
Museum and other great public libraries are 
watching for his death.’ Mr. will an> 
swer any question about any book or pamphlet 
ever published in England, give its date, tell 
anything special in it, and all without touch- 

. inga volume. He is eighty. He was a person- 
al friend of Charles Lamb and other literary 
men of past getieraflons y dtid yet, with thééx- 
ception of afew excellent Deb contributed to 

’ The Review, in 1 be has written ~ 
notbing, and when he dies a great bibliographer 
will perish. The great roll and rush of com- 
merce, the money-making urgency seems to 
drive such men as these into themselves. They 
abut out the world and live in tle past. — 
meet in one or two little clubs to #moke 

talk) “They find themselves making 2 little 
oasis in the great desert of hard, mountainous 
bigotry, ignorance, and worldliness.”’ 
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Vies ‘the eariiest timés to B.C. 900. By”! 
birch, LUD. lilustrated. (Ancient His- 
tory from the Monuments.) 1émo pp. 202. 
New York: Seribner, Armstrong & Co peaecene 1@ 
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New Summer Readingy. 


Just PUBLISHED: 


JETTATRICE.'* 013 
By Mme. CHAYES )atithdr of “Fiatrungey etc. 

*. Ame extremely. interesting tale and ope of rate 
purity and vobility,”--L,. C.M, . 
vol 8vo: Paper, 15 cents. 


STRETTON. 


By Henty. KINGSLEY, author of “ Ravenshoe,’’. 
“7 Hetty,” ete. 5 
lvol.8vo Dlustrated. Paper, 1% cents. 
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Italian Tale, by L. N, ComyYw, author of “Athers 
stone Priory,” ea 


“Aa thorough love story.”—Advertiser. 


ATRERSTONE PRIORY. 


By 1. 8. Coitts,/dubhok ‘Gr “2hiesh,” ete. 
A quiet yet charming romenge of real Titi - 
ity & 
bfol. Men Pees Peper’ Ween, | ATA 4 
LATE “WORKS. 
FORSYTH HISTORY OF LAW rer re $3 3 
WHAT YOUNG PEO 8HO KNOW. 
By Professor Bung G, WILDER... ....... coeee 1 
THE ICH AGE IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
GREAT PYRAMID OF EGYPT. 1 vol. tnio. " 
* Paper.. 
ry | OF THE FORGST. ‘Tvol. iimo. Poper- bad 
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BOSTON. 
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549 AND 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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What and Hew te Read: 


4 GUIDE TO RECENT ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
eontaining s Minutely Classified List of the Best 
Books published in England and America during 
the past five years; with Oritioal Remarks and 
Suggestions and an Introduction. By G. A. F. 
Van ReYn. l1vol., mo. Paper covers, price 0 
cents; cloth, 74 cts, 

owe we 4 qyereatient 
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suggestion uite accurate an 
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A Pastor’s Recollections, 


By Rev. T. G. DASHTELL, Rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Richmond, Va. 1 voi.,12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


ithe Fairfield Family—The Trou 
to—A : ice the 


NTENTS 
Conse M 
Wounded Sal r— vs fent Wif. 
The Visionaries—The Death 


M11. 
Primers of History. 
Now publishing, a Sertes of Primere of History ana 
TAterature.* 


anderer— 
of Thomas Sindsay. 


GREEK HISTORY. 


By C. A. Frrrt, Fellow and inte Tutor of University 
College, Oxford. 18mo. With Maps. Price 50 ots. 





D. A. & Co. have fust Published 


Memoirs of General Wm. T. Sherman, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


Two vols.,8vo. 0 pages each. Price in loth. $5.80; 
shecp, $7; half turkey, $6; full turkey, $12. 


Bither of the above sent free, by mail, to any address 
in the United States, on receipt of the prica. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 
OF BIBLE LESSONS 


for the next Six Months will be found tn the 


GOSPEL BY ST. JOHN. 


Whedon's Commentary on the | = 
New Testament, 


Vol. I, which includes the Gospels by LUKE and 
JON, in cloth, ts one of the beat and cheapest 
commentaries in the market. It is specially adapted 
for popular use and contains a fall explauation of 
the Lessons, 


PRICE, $1.75 BY r MAIL, PREPAID. 
CRITICAL L NOTICES. 


There is a clearness and compactness of expres- 
sion which often reminds us of Bengel’s Gnonion, 
The condensation ana sharpness of statement some- 





times brings out the thought on you with a kind of |. 


surprise. A single short sentence frequently opens 
up to us the very heart of a passage. The collation 
of. texts ts apposite and suggestive, while the illustra- 
tions by maps and plates are all thet could ee de- 
sired.— Lastheran Quarterly Review. 

t is written in a clear, terse; and forcible style. 
nae is very little waste*of words. The expositions 
are concise, to the point, evangelical, and edifying. 
It bids fair to be a very valuable work.—Princeton 
(Preebytertan) Review. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


805 BROADWAY, New York. 
DR. GUTHRIE’S 


Antobingraphy tid Memoir, 


Vol. II. $2. 
The sect in two volumes.......... 

“One of the most delightful ee a A made 
to Christian biography and religious literature.”—1n- 
DEPENDENT. 

* His stories which give sparkle and sest to pay ~ mar- 
rative and greet us a almost ev otis ie ha are woven 
together ina ure of Scottish life that is wonder- 
fully graphic.” — 


Dr, Guthrie's Works. 





9 vols. 
3 


International 8.-S. Lessons—July to Dec., 1878: 
Dr. teetgene Notes on John. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, N. Y. 
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PAUL MASSIE. 


By Jverm McCarray, 
Author of “ Linley Rochford” A Pair Saxon,” ote. 
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oa Pall Mall Gazette, London. 
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A STORY OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. 
LOVE AFLOAT, 


By £..H. SHEPPARD, U. 8. N. 
lvol. 13mo. 
Price, Cloth, Black Stamp, $1.30. Paper, $1. 
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MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS’ POWERFUL STORY, 
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Price, Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.00. 
GENERAL CUSTER’S GREAT BOOK. 

MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 
Elegantly Mustrated. Price, $2.00. 
THEODORE TILTON’S GREAT NOVEL. 
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Price, $1.15, Thirteen editions s6ld. 
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THE UNRIVALED EXCELLENCE AND 
POPULARITY OF 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Sunday-schoal Song Bocks 
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FAR IN ADVANCE OF ALL com- 
PETING BOOKS. 
(3 Booksellers knew this, ter they sell them. 


Brightest. and Best 
(Just Published). 
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Royal Diadem 
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Pure Cold 
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New Sunday-scheol Music Book. 
Joyful Songs. 


By. JAMES R. MURRAY, 
author of “Pure DiAMONDs,” “ScHooL Ours,’ 
“IMPERIAL,” ete. 
An entirely new collection of Sunday-school Songs 


by this favorite writer, whose “‘ Pure Diamonds” 
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Grana, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
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First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London; 1862. 
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AN INDEPENDENT PHYSICIAN, 
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The Independent. 


WHEN THE ROSES DIE. 
BY CHARLOTTE #. BATES. 


THov wert longing for the June, 
In the white; young May. 
Now like rosy cloud it flits; 
Rose-leaves line the way. 
Revel in life’s May, dear child, 
Nor for sweet June sigh. 
Thou wilt wish it May again 
When the roses die. 
ieetaitnitnminenesacentammeemmamen 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


EY CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN. 





How many Americans, old and young, 
rush off to Enrope and even to Oriental. 
countries with scarcely any knowledge of 
their own land. At least a hundred visit 
the Alps where one sees the sublime scen- 
ery of the Yosemite. Weare more familiar 
with Lake Geneva and the Lakes of Killar- 
ney than with our own Lake Tahoe. We 
hear more of the hot springs in Iceland 
than of the wonderful California Geysers 
and the still more wonderful hot springs in 
Northern Californian. Yet the few com- 
paratively that do goto the Pacific Coast 
bring back, without exception, such glow- 
ing accounts of thrilling adventures ‘and re- 
markable sights that Easterners are anxious 
to test the trnth of ‘these “Culifornia 
yarns” and are beginning to go across the 
Continent in larger numbers. 

Leaving Omaha, the well-known jump- 
ing-off place, the tourist is soon on the 
plains, with neither house, fence, nor tree 
in sight. So level is the country that it 
seems like a vast ocean. You at first 
imagine you see a low elevation'in the dis- 
tance, but you might chase it all day on 
the back of a swift Indian pony and be no 
nearer to it af sundown. The melancholy 
loneliness of the scene fs enlivened by an 
occasional antelope, who is otit of sight 
almost before you can rush to the platform 
of the car with your rifle. We pass quan- 
titles of small prairie dogs, and if we look 
quickly from thecar windows we can see 
them dodge into their holes, which they 
often share with both an owl and a sneke. 
Baffalo are rarely seen from the train. 
They will run for miles beside the track 
before they dare cross it, and thatonly in 
the night time. We gocn for five bundred 
wiles, rising so gradually that the ascent is 
hardly perceptible, till we arrive at Sher- 
man, 8,242 feet above the level Of the sea, 
the highest point in the world, with one ex- 
ception, that is reached by a railway. -Pike’s 
Peak, 165 miles to the south, in Colorado, 
and 14,200 feet above sea-level, more than 
twice the hight of Mt. Washington, could 
be easily seen in the distance. We hadia 
snowball fight at Sherman—the inmates of 
oné Pullman caf against those in another. 

As we come rushing down the west side 
of the Rocky Mountains, with steam off 
and brakes on, passing by swift-flowing 
rivers and through deep cafions, the scen- 
ery is a panorama of grandeur that grows 
in interest’ evety minute. Before we 
reach Ogden ‘we pass ‘' Devil’s Blide,” 
stretching down from  modntain top 
into ‘a dark boiling stream and 
bounded by two ridges of granite rock, 
betweén which all nanghty people may 
slide down and easily find their friends in 
the bad place. Weall give three cheors as 
we dart by the “ One Thousand Mile Tree,” 
plented by the workmen on the Union’ Pa- 
citc when they bad finished a thousend 
miles of the road from Omaha. “ Pulpit 
Rock,” where Brigham Young preached 
his‘ first sermon in Utah, was one of the 
hundred ‘interesting objects I saw on the 
road. 

To stop overa day at’ Salt Lake City, 
observe the customs of the Mormons, and 
learn ‘something of their faith is most as- 
suredly a part of our programme. After 
supper we shortened our proposed walk 
through the’ Mormon city on being told by 
the hotel proprietor that several daring rob- 
beries had been committed on the street 
during the week. A walk before breakfast 
tothe Hot Sulphur Baths, two milesfrom 
the city, is a delightful way to begin the 
day. And now let ussee someting of Mor- 
monism. We goto the Tabersacle. A Mor- 
mon brother met us at the gate and showed 
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us through the immende bailding, capable 
of holding 18,000 -pertons—so large thatit 
was impossible to heatit during the winter 
months, and) meetings were beld ip the 
various wards of the city instead. After 
describing the dimensions of the Tabernacle 
with a mfnutenesd and accuracy which 
showed he had learned his part well, our 
brother unfolded to us a few of the mys- 
teries of the Mormon faith. He remarked 
that the Bible was written only for the 
Eastern Hemisphere and the Book of Mor- 
mon for the Western Hemisphere, and 
that the original inhabitants of this con- 
tinent, living .in, South America, were 
Mormohs. When asked who would suc- 
ceed Brigham Young, he said a divine reve- 
lation would determine that on Brigbham’s 
death, Lthen examined the church organ, 
which from the felling of the wood in the 
forest to the insertion of the last pipe had 
been built throughout by Mormons. The 
seat on the platform, covered with a buffalo 
robe and occupied by President Young at 
the great meetings, was a curiosity, Every 
visitor insiste on sitting in it a moment, 60 
our brother informed. us, and our party 
was no exception. While walking from 
the Temple, which ie in process of erection, 
to Brigham Young’s residence, I met 8 
bright Mormon boy, whom I. interrogated, 
He said that be was from Wales, that his 
father wasa Mormon before he emigrated, 
and that he, had only one wife. Only the 
nabobs,,or rich men of the Church, said he, 
could afford more than one wife. There 
goes old Bishop Hunter, who can afford 
four wives, and you can rest assured that 
he has. them. But, be continued, you will 
find, spinsters and old bacbelors amongst 
us, as in other sects. Finally, he said it 
was generally thought among bis people 
that Mormonism was.spreading so rapidly 
that before many years the whole world 
would become ‘Latter Day Saints” and 
the President of the United States would 
be . Mormon. So many tourists have 
called: on. Brigham within the last few 
weve and bave worried him so much with 
all serts.of questions: that he refused to 
see anybody the day we called. He sent 
word by oneof his fifty-three children that 
be. was. suffering from weakness of. the 
lungs. We were, therefore; obliged to put 
our questions to Bishop Carrington, one of 
the head .councillors. On entering the 
room, we found the Bishop engaged in a 
lively discussion on Mormonism with some 
Buffalo gentlemen, who were on their wey 
to Southern ‘Utah, to inspect the ailver 
mines. . The, Bishop. said, among other 
things, that. Mormonism was the only re- 
ligious-sect which claimed to have received 
ita faith by, direct inspiration frem God. 
He admitted afterward, when I put te him 
a Question, that the Jesuits made a sim- 
ilar claim, with reference to the peculiar 
belief of: Ignatius Loyola. The pol- 
icy of'-the Mormons, he said, was to 
select.the best elements in society, 
and try to improve them, admitting. that 
their system could not convert the masses, 
The truth of this assertion was hardly sub- 
stantiated when I afterward talked with a 
dozen or more ordinary Mormons and saw 
now. intensely ignorant they were. The 
Walker Brothers, the wealthiest and most 
influential men in town, were expelled 
arom the Mormon Church several years 
since for refusing to pay tithes. It is 
asserted that nearly one-half of the Mor- 
mons in Salt Lake City refuse to pay to the 
Church the required proportion of their 
income. ‘In otber words, Brigham has not 
the hold on his followers be once had. The 
Gentile element, which is yearly increasing 
at Salt Lake City, tends to make the Mor- 
mons a trifle more independent. Yet 
Brigbam Young’s income is $4,000 a day. 
A good share of the funds, raised appar- 
ently for the new Temple, goes imto the 
Bank of England, not in the name of 
*‘Brigham Young, Trustee,” but in the 
neme of ‘‘ Brigham Young.” A story was 
told me, which I think has never beer 
published, of oneof Brigham Young’s sons, 
who; wishing some money, demanded a 
portion of the Church funds. When Brig- 
ham heard that his son had been refused, 
he ‘asked the treasurer the reason, who 
answered that the money belonged to the 
Churehb. ‘“‘Il.am the Church,” said Brig- 
bam, “snd. you, must give my son the 
money.” It was immediately done, 
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Sierra Nevada Snentsion. Atan: aeration 
of 7,000 feet above the sea-level, with per- 
petual snow in sight, Summit is a deligbt- 
fully cool and quiet spot to sleep during 
the summer nights. I took the stage early 
the next morning for a twenty-five mile 
drive to Lake Tahoe, passing through @ 
snow-bank ten feet deep, and down by 


‘Donner Lake, where several of the Donner, 


party perished in the winter of 1846, while 
attempting to reach California. ‘The land- 
lord of the hotel at Summit told me he 
preferred the trout of this lake, as they 
were sweeter, and weighed only ten pounds, 
while, the trout of Lake Tshoe. were of a 
coarser grain, .weighing twenty-five _or. 
thirty pounds. The reflection of the moun- 
tains in Donner Lake is its most conspicu- 
ous feature, and far surpasses Mirror Lake 
in the Yosemite. The stage ride gives us 
an opportunity to marvel at the astonisb- 
ing piece of engineering in the Central 


_ Pacific road at this point. The continuous 


line of snowsheds shuts the view out to 
railway passengers. Through the fourjeen 
miles from Summit to Truckee the railroad 
descends 1,200 feet, and the numerous tun- 
nels, eight in number, alone seem to keep | 
the road and snowsheds from plunging 
headlong into the bottom of the cafion. 
Truckee was a terrible place when the rail- 
road was building. Murders were an every- 
day occurrence, ‘‘.Old Pap,” the depot 
master, told me the place was really very. 
quiet now, for there had not been a murder 
committed in two months. Speaking: of 
murders reminds me of the Chinese burying- 
ground near the village, of which, as we 
passed, our driver carelessly said: ‘The 
majority buried there died with their boots 
on.” Another two hours’ drive brings us to 
Lake Tahoe, beautifully set in among the 
snow-capped mountains and the clearest 
piece of water I ever saw. In some places, 
as the captain of the small steamer in which 
we crossed remarked, the bottom could be 
seen one hundred feet below us. The lake 
is exceedingly. deep, being at times over. 
2,000 feet. 

By a rather circuitous route I reached 
Virginia, , City yesterday, the so-called | 
Baden-Baden of America, where men must 
win or lose a mine in a day to be called 
leading speculators. To be sure, in going 
through the principal street of this city, 
built on the top and side of a steep hill, 
you notice that almost» house’ is a 
liquor ‘saloon, “hotel, or! gambling‘ helf,f 
but the spéculatiig in these Gens is trivial 
compared to the more reckless speculating 
in mining stocks, “Everybody does it; 
children cry for it!” is the only excuse the 
Virginians offer for their gambling mania; | 
A young school-marm, who arrived quite 
poor from San Franciscd two months since; 
is now a capitalist. The miners themselves - 
speculate in stocks with as much shrewd: | 
ness as the experienced San Francisco 
brokers. The only interesting feature of | 
the town is the mines, and down thege Jet || 
us go, first geiting a written order from one 
of the polite superintendents. We chose 
the Consolidated Virginia Mine, as that is 
the largest and richest. After putting on a 
miner’s habit, we step upon the elevator, 
lantern in hand, and begin our descent of 
1,500 feet... Down,, down. we . meth. gur 
guide cheeringly remarking mednt fae Ghat] 
a miver had fallen from the elevator a 
week since, instantly killing himself. At 
the bottom the thermometer stood at one 
hundred end thirty degrees. I spent be-' 
tween three and four hours in the mines- 
to-day, and brought up several very good 
specimens of ore, which yielded some as 
low as $5,000 and some as high as $14,000 
to the ton. Already from the Consolidated 
Virginia Mine and the California Mipe, 
which leads into it, have been taken $400,- 
000,000, and that much more is ip sight. 
Seven hundred men are employed and the 
work goes on day and night, and Sundays. 


The only holiday is when the machinery 
breaks; Steam fans keep the air fresh be- 
low and there is plenty of ice-water » | 
cool the miners in their work. The Opbir 
4s another of the leading ive mines, its 
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daily yield ‘being 150 tons of ore. ng 
mills are continually —- Po 
milling facilities will 
Point and ines, 
th we cnering soaks or were, are 
still “"' £0 
See NEVADA, a 


InpEePenpEesT. _ The figures 
indieste the yrurs'et thp-outgygistanent of the 
» institutions named: 1 


. 


Tuesday, June 724. 
St. Bonaventura College (1958), Alleghany, N. ¥- 
Wednesday, June Md. 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, (——), Fort Ed-. 
ward, N, Y. 
Wealeyan Academy (a0, Wubrahsm, Maes, 
Xenia College (1850), Xenia, 


Thursday, aga 
Northwestern University (1854), Bvanston, Ill. 
: Ohio University (1804), Athens, O. 
Pennsylvania College (1832), Gettysburg, Pa. 
Wednesday, June 0th. 
Bates College (1863), Le 
College of New ss at J. 





University of tices) ea ae ay 
..-Adrian College (1858), Maven, Mich, : 
Baccalaureate Sermon, ‘Sunday, 3 oat’; 
Star Literary Society ett: Monday, 
June 2ist; Latabd@a’ Phi Anniversary, Class 
Day. Exe Tuesday, June 22d; Annual 
Meeting of Trustees and Alomni, Wednesday, 
June 234; Commencement, Aveo i June 
th: ..“DaPtuiéuth ‘Gaffer? eg 
5. Eh: Baccalaureate , ; (President 
Smith), Theological Soci Poa ress (Wm. M. 
Taylor, D.D., N. Y. City), Sunday, June 20th; 
Prize Speaking, Monday, June 2ist; Class 
Day Exercises, Chandler Scientific School An- 
niversgty) Thesday, Jane’22d ; Ahi Beta Kap- 
pa Address (the Hon, James, W,,Patterson, 
LL.D.), Alumni Meeting, Germania Band Con- 
cert, Wednesday, June 23d ; Commencement 
(C. Ai Prouty, Newport, Vt., Valedietorian ; We 
H. Hart, Poughkeepsie, .N, Y.,Salntatorian), 
Trustees’ Levee -at Culver Hall, Thursday, | 
June . 24th.....Davidson  Collegé ~ (1887), 
Davidson Village, 'N, ©,: Ba¢edlitiréate 
Sermon (Prof. Peck, Virginia Union Theo. 
Sem.), Williams Association Sermon (the), 
Rey. Dr. Smith, .Greensborough,, N. Ca Sup-- 
June : 
at June 
Rt Rey. Bishop Atkinson), ry Associa- | 
tion Address, Literary Societies’ > Oraticns, | 
Wednesday, June 234; Caduidbaebinaat? 


Thuraday, June 2dth; College. seopens, Thure- Sermon, (President Tuttle), Society of Inquiry 


Cerlisle, Penn. : 








Juric Zisty Class Diy Brértises, Oration a €: 
M. CG) Herman) and Poem (Samuel P 
M. D.) before Literary Societies, Tugsas 
June 224; Alumni Meeting (Oration, the Rev. 
Jacob Todd, Philadelphia, Penn.), Wednes- 
day, June 234; Commencement, ‘Thureiey, 
June 2th; 2% in graduating class... ;.Upper 
Iowa Ualversity (1858), Fayette, ian Bac- 
calaureate Sermon (President. Bissell), « An- 





nual Sermon (the. Emory 

Jun j Lectar . 

Juné 2tst amici Mectifig, 

aod ; Lecture (the Hon. J.'R: ed- 


nesday, June 284; Commencement, Thursday, 
June 2th.....Knox College (1841) Galesburg, 
rm is Commencement, Thursday, June 24th; 
mating class....At the Gonsmence- 
meat ‘Mount St. Mary’ s College (1806), Em. 
mettsburg, Md., Wednesday, Jane 23d, Car= 
eee McCloskey, a graduate of the college, vw 


oat 


Marefoschi. The elevation of Abp. McCloskey 
to the cardipalate will be specially celebrated, 
more than 1,000 students avd graduates be- 
ring expected to be present.. The Cardinal 
and ‘legation will attend the Commence- 
ment of St. Joseph’s Academy, the next day. 

..Mublenberg College (1848), Allentown,,’ 
Penn.: Junior Exhibition, Address before Lit- 
erary Societies (the Rev. Dr. Ferrier, Mauch 
Chunk, Penn.), Wednesday, June 234; Com- 
mencement, Thursday, June 24th.. Ohio Uni- 
versity (1804), Athens, 0,: Baccalaureate Ser- 
mon, Sunday, June 20th; Prize Contest, Athe- 
nian and Philomathean Societies, Tuesday, 
June 224; Trustees’ Annual Meeting, Alumni 
Anniversary and Reunion, Weduesday, June 
23d; Commence June, 2th ; 


day, Juve . 20th; 
day, June 24th; Addresses expected from 
gd. Hw. nee D.D., _ Girard, inset 
T. Seott, I land‘ Cok} J. 

| om Be Pel, Minv. The T Nestea wth enter] Coleen 
a new y nt in place of President Merrick, 


Dh 
21st; 


en Pa.), Alumni Meeting, 


}, fonte, Pa.) ‘ 


] nil Meetings: rch a 
@ we ; ~ 
' ae ——- 1; € 


Hinidver’ + 


b; Moetitig of Trnsteas, } Wednesday, June 984.. waarouneeuey” 
: Literary Boe Ries Orton | bre: ° 





..- Pennsylvania College (1832), 4 
tysbufg, Pa: meet liad 


Jane’ 17, 1978)" 
Soc 6x: Abbess (DF Bune, 








Dene: ME) Seas Oe. > 


Commencement, The olog- | 
ileal Alumni Address (D. Steck, D.D., Gettys- 
‘Tuesday, June 


- ect ies es 


Alumni Sg Ann, = 








menceme 
College (17 
laureate 


»| Tufts College (1855), College Hill, Mass. 


Divinity School Baccalaureate (the Rev. i. 
Smith Dodge, Stamford, Conn.), Sunday, June 
18th ; Prize Reading and Declamation, Tuesaday, 
June 15th; Divinity School. Commeneement,, ; 
Wednesday, June 16th ; Baccalaureate Sermon 
(President Capen), Sunday; June 20th ; Alumni 
Meeting (Revere House, Boston), Tuesday, 
May 22d; Commencement,, Oration before 
Alumni (the Rev. James Eastwood, ’61, Broek - 
ton, Mass.), President’s Reception, Wednes- 
day, Juné 234 (not Saturday, June 26th, os 
Tue INDEPENDENT was incorrectly informed). 
.---Union College (1795), Schenectady, N. oe 


N. Y. City), Sunday, Jane 20th; Curator’ 
Meeting, Sophomore and Junior Prize , 










ing, - Se eee teunions, >} 
ni (election of Trustee), n 
Curators by Engineers, Phi Beta 


drese, Banquet and Addresses, Class 
‘Tacs 224; Comm 
University Oratiod (the Bt ‘Rev. Hoi 
tar, D. SEAL D.O.L., 26, W 
...-Wassar | 


Crawfordsville, Tnd:: Prize Declamations (Pre- 
paratory Department), Thursday, June 170h¥ 
| Military Exetcise, Prite Détlaimiations’ 9 (Uider 
graduates), Friday, bs dal 18th’; Baccal 


Address (Prof. W. 8. Plumer, D.D., Columbia, 
8. of 

ls ac cae eg 
apo. dad 
Meeting o hag pred eeting, — 
Society yess ate Day Exerciaes, Ora- ia 
tion / (Jdéhn. 


“A. Finch), 143) 
rata “Ear po ota June 22d; 





Co: icement, President’ vee, W 

ae Sap une 234; Ghaduddag Glide sane 

bers 14; next term begins September: 8th. 
.. Washington and Lee University: (1871); 
Lexington, Va.: Baccajaureate, Sermon. (the 

Rey. W. W. Walker, Baltimore, Md), Y. M. 

C. A. Sermon (the Rev. Geo. W. "Peterkin, ‘Bal 

iaited, Md.), Sanday, cee Literary Ge"? ” 







cieties (HrmQre er.eD.D., Vi 
cc aes mcD., Unive: 
(1881), ‘Middletown, Conn.: Prize Debat 
Declatiation, Friday, Jube “ti ; Senior am 
Orations, Thursday, June 17th’; Sophomor 
and Janior Prize paren gy Friday 


18th; ee 
m wionery & 
Sim 


ercises, Monday, Jone 2st: + eee 
bition, Meeting of Trastees, Ninth tgs i 
pial of Phi Nu Theta (Oration, the Hon. Ezra 
Hall ; Poem, Stephen H. Olin), Tuesday, June 


22d; Alumni ort = tons, Alumni 
motu 3 une me duty. io cpemmaaga 
Abe following was the ‘ter 


censerning the Yale Sephomore Secret Socie- 
ties: ‘* Resolved, ‘That no member of the 
present Freshman class nor of future Fresb- ° 
man classes shall become a member of the 
cache nyu dhe nor shall 
t society hereafter be 
@-Sophomore class.”” Tlie res TH 


ae last week to have been 


spa ee an ee) 


Pa ar an yeaa, Fain. _The Courant 


remarks: ‘‘ This sort of thing is becoming mo- 
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ON CATARRH AND OZQENA. 


LETTER NO. IiL 


Tus nose is the outpost of the lungs, It 
warns us by the sense of smell of poxious im- 
purities in the air, and thus enables us to avoid 
them. It warms and modifies the air itself, 
and thus shields thé lungs from irritation. 

But we are constantly exposed to dust, 
smoke, gas, and other injurious influences, 
which cannot be svoided. These fall first upon 
the nasal passages and sooner or later set up 
an irritation in the mucous membrane of that 
part. When the mucous membrane becomes 
inflamed by any of the causes mentioned its 
mucous secretion becomes changed in charac- 
ter. The lining of the nose-extends down- 
ward to the é#roat and from the throat to the 
tungs, When disease commences in the nasal 
passages its tendency is always to go down- 
ward to the chest, imflaming the throat, 
larynx, and bronchial tubes in its passage. 
Every breath we draw directly tends to carry 
it onward, forthe air, in passing through the 
* pose, becomes corrupted and poisoned by its 
irritating secretions, and in that condition is 
taken into the delicate air-cells of the lungs. 
Then, again, the secretions formed in the nose 
are continually dropping down into the throat 
and by their irritating properties infaming and 
diseasing every part with whick they contact. 

To preserve the lungs from disease we must 
keep the nose healthy and free. from obstruc- 
tion. If we do not do this, we cannot breathe 
through the nostrils. Unless we breathe 
through the nostrils, the air passes directly to 
the lungs unwarmedznd unpurified; Whoever 
is compelled to breathe through the mouth 
(because of the nose being obstructed by cold 
or other causes) knows that it is unnatural and 
injurious ; for he experiences a sense of dry- 
ness in the throat and the chest soon becomes 
sore and irritated. 

But the danger from catarrh is not alone to 
the throat and lungs. = It is Mesto inavené 
thro the internal passages to the, ears ap 
pent deafness, or upward into the frontal 
sinuses, and cansing headache, or backward into 
the brain, inducing congestions, which may’ 
end in insanity or death, ei 

If there: is avy tendency to ‘ula in the 
system or other taints in the blood, catarrh 
assumes & malignant forth, eating through the 
mefubrane to the bones and rapidly spreading 
its fatal ravages to the ears, the brain, and the 
lungs. . i 

“The error is too widespread among the people 
an@-too general among physicians to regard 
consumption as a disease characterized by a 
cough, expectorations of pus, night-sweats, 
spitting of blood, and such symptoms. “These 
symptoms only oceur in its advanced stages. 
te fts early stages there is no ulceration of the 
lungs, oiten very little cough, and the expectora- 
tion is only mucus. They entirely -ovérlook 
and neglect the disease in its earlier manifesta- 
tions. Were this not so, we shouid not have to 
listen to such expressions as “It is only a 
catarrh,” ‘‘ The disease is ali in the throat,”’ or 

‘is merely a “bronchial affection.” Alas! 
there are few who have these affedtions who 
do not soon learn how short is the step from 
them to confirmed consumption. It is this 
ignorance which leads to the prevalence and 
fatality of consumption. Nothing is done to 
prevent it by the eure of these affections of 
the nose, in which it generally takes its rise, 
and nothing is done to get rid of tubercles 
after they are formed, until the lungs become 
ulcerated and the last stage has arrived. ‘Con- 
sumption has several stages. It is- often 
months and even years forming, during all of 
which time there is nothing but a slight 
catarrh or onal sore throat to indicate the 

the constant irritation pro- 
by these causes, with the.impaired res- 
tion which results, tubercles. in the 
ungs and consumption is set up. But no 
patient knows wien this change takes | ape 
Tt is a silent ehange, eat ae only re- 
vealed by the stethoscope phgaician ; 
and yet, if it be not discovered, it w assured- 
ly cost the patient his life. ys 

Catarrh is the great feeder of irritation in 
the lungs andthe moost common Cause of con- 
sumption. It exists at allseasons of the year, 
but it is worse in the winter monthsand those 
afflicted with it aré extremely liable” to take 
cold. By no other means can we so effectually 
guard the lungs from disease as by curing 
these catarrba! affections. 

But how are they to be cured? This is a 
question which everybody will ask, for IT find 
here in the West few pcople believe catarrh 
can be cured. ‘The truth is, physicians have 
done very little to cure it, and patients have 
been driven by necessity to the use quack 
nostrums and patent catarrh specifics, which 
are worse than nothing. The most that has 
been done is to,epirt.a little warm water, or 
salt and water, up the nostrils, by a douche, 
end then leave the to Nature, to go on 
irom bad to worse, until it ends in destruec- 
tions of the lungs. And yet catarrh in ils early 
stage is only a simple ebronic inflammation, 
and as easily reached and ébred 45 a similar in- 


acted on 


carefully 
by an ~ en where the by “ welth 
hair pencil. hen, whe r. ee 

fs not good, a h x Bu. 4 and alterative courte 
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must be added. . Under the combined use of. 


} meausIam able to. 
pm oa | case of catarrh, 


The instruments mentioned are used by the 
pent at home. There is no pain or discom- 
in the usé of this treatment. Even little 
children submit to it without complaining. 
Douches ofall kinds are objectionable from 
the pressure they put upon theinterral ear. ~ 
Those who cannot consult me personally 
can be treated at home through correspond- 
ence, all the necessary medicines. and instru- 


up and effectu- 
owever inveter- 


plicit written directions on all points. <A list 
of questions will be sent. ou application, en- 
abling the patient to give all particulars cor- 
rectly and withont trouble. : 
ROBERT HUNTER M, D., 
Lakeside Building, corner of Adams and Clark 
streets. Chicago, TL 
JUNE Lith, 18%. - 





LITERATURE AND THE CHURCH. 


Tue absorption of Old and New by Scrib- 
ner’s ‘Monthly suggests the inquiry why a 
mi ine representing so much culture 
and conducted with so much dash should 
have failed. ’ Those who refine upon reasons 
doubt if the magazine kept strictly enough 
to some definite policy, or they are inclined 
to charge its failure m the overworked 
condition of the editor ; but we think the 
sufficient reason may be found in the colors 
pemean tge it - neces — started as . 
pop’ magazine, under auspices 0 
the Unitarian body: and, although it endeav- 
ored to shake off this character, from first 
to last it was so recognized by people 
generally. The Unitarian body represents 
| wealth and culture, but it is the misfortune 
of its adherents that they never seem able 
to perceive its geographical limitations. 
In spite of its “‘bishop” in Hungary and 
its Hindu allies, it is obliged to take refuge, 
Rhee is sank for a catholic cherecten, in 
what it regards as nyorganiged an tent 
Unitarianism, and into that nebulous region 
it is impossible to follow it. When, there- 
L omeikes macordeeiom at ale, robe 

as mouthpiece thi 
it is at once condemned to a small chreuls- 
tion, and the expenses of publication are 
too great to warrant any et rm to main- 
tain ‘first-class character t a large 
subscription list. : 

. The question may fairly be asked by 
those who will ly resent our explana- 
tion of the faiture of a Unitarian ao 
why it is that the Episcopal Ch » has 
never been able to sustain a. literary maga- 
zine. We have no wish toavoid the ques- 
tion. It-is a fair one’ and the answer is 
simple. Literature in its highest definition 

coincident 


is not and never has. been | with 
church. life or with ized life at all. 
Its field is its own, as the fleld of sciénce is 
its own, or of art is its own. Church 


has educated and inspired men who have 
-impressed their characteristics upon _liter- 
ature, science, and art, precisely as it has 
educated and inspired men who havé been 
successful in affairs. The Chureh is the 
formal institution. of Christian life » and 
within its fold men sing and write, and 
| mngpe there is nocollision, there is nothing 
pe true baer Tp to eek by = eee 
hurchs the flowing 0 flu- 
ence Of Y Oheren through literature and 
art is by the avenues of Christian life. The 
appeal of the Church is to all men; the 
appeal of literature is to all men ; but the 
forms of the Church are not the forms of 
literature and a :iterary e conduct- 
3 by oo ae be a very excel- 
t magazine, t not through gen- 
eral literature that the Church a to 
the world, Ithas a more direct way.— 
The Churehman. 
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CLUBBING. ARRANGEMENTS, 
1875. 

Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions’ through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tue 


ENT, on receipt of the sum named ¢m ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THz 
INDEPEND 


ENT. 
‘Lhese periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
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Chimney Corner............-..+ 
Demorest’s Se 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Week] 
SO Sui 


LV ivcwecee setereee 


REKAS 
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Hearth and Home. ............... 
Home Journal+’......... Wry 
Ladies’ Journal -.......0.404.5.. 
Lippincott’s Magazine......... 
Les Living Age........... ane 
b al Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly...<..... 


at. Webclen L Oveee coveese 

Scribner’s Mon 

Tt Magazin 
Nation (50 weeks, pew subs.). 4 55 

The Nursery, (new suls.)........ 1 3 
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ments being sent by express, with full and ex-° 
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TPTHE/INDEPEN DENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
1875. 


Tus Inpzpunpsnt the present year will en- 

deavor to maintain the high position which it 
has held. inthe past. In its literary colamns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
American and foreign contributors—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world ; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
eti¢e, Missions, Sundey-schools, Education, Ag- 
ticulture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made te furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. ’ 
' We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in reat vatue 
for,the money paid as a Subscriber to Tus Inve- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with Tos INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
avy other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on all pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra jor postage, as per rates given below. 

539” From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year. willbe deducted for postage, 
and in all cages where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
; Sor postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks, 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 








_ LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST BEADING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROULAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of thése men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, ard the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of these noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 0f these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


1 ber, ear, in advance, postage 
Raaemate he aloes Barong se acta “* 
advance, postage paid, including the above 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 

ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST 

BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful of] painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 

. distinguished Authors of the United States: 


Dalits Popa, roa, TUCKERMAN, 
. Mp oy CooKksE, HOFFMAN, Prescorr, 

















WE. 
ies ige Lemnity BOKER, BAYARD Taylor, 
DDA AM e 
ee D. > RS. , ELIA WELBY, GALLA. 
‘We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
,miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub> 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them te sub- 
seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms ? 


1 Subsériber, orie year, ti advance, postage 


a, Bald, including tie above Engraving... -.. $3 45 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by ‘21 Inches. 


This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithfi! copy of 
an oil painting by Mr, F: Bs CARPENTER (the world- 


A) 
Pete meer canes eee 
Signided-looking youth. diate = 
pane ar, thous Sait heeteate Dane 





boat upon the base of a mountain. 
Flowers are in it them, buttercups in 
ab ce; and the we is Lede ry of mod- 
P-esty, innocence, an piness. itis a Aelightful 
- -% apy of. @rawing- 


This picture has every appearance of a genaipe oil 
painting and looks as well as many paintings which 
sell for $25. to $50, or even more. We shall GIVE IT 
AWAY on the following terms: 


1 Subscriber, sae orto (unmounial) ne ‘3 20 
The same, with Chroma on Canvas, 
rolled, 2% cents extra, OF... ec... ceetbivcceees 3 45 


Thesame, with Chromo mounted on 
(sent 
CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by £8 Inches. * 
The new and magnificent “Steel Engraving of 
futohis, is 


Charlies Sumner by the .great bi 

completed and rea for Geli any ur subscrib- 
ers and friends Jease understand that they 
can have’ this splendid .w of art sending 


4 
5 
“ 
é 
Et 
3 
3 


¥ iw advance. This and 
ne riche Tag. Dene rN DE is 
$5 10 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON, | 


. 4 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Encravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. @ will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: | 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 

paid, including both of the above Enyravings. $3.29 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches.” 

We have beautiful Steel apevee (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Sceretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Wdwin M. Stanton. 


ous characters of our late Rebellion.and is becoming 


a 


terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including the above Pingraving,, no 83.20 


r HE INDEPEND , With the ‘money—viz, 
P $3.20 (which includes postage). 


PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We havea contract with the manufacturers of the 
“Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best ** -Wheel Machine” (cash $8) te any 
person who will send us the names of ,three,NEW 
subscribers, with the money, $3.20 each, which in- 
des . (89.60 in all), in advanés; or who 
will renew their ow Tuecripiane for four years in 
advance and pay us $12.80. e‘* Wringer” will be 
path a at our office or sent by express, as may be 


ENT are particularly requested not to Saas © 
nts until they 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Certifi- 
ile henatare of the Publisher, 

e 


RY U. BOWEN, 
Publisher “The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 
WESTERN Orgce: 1 1¢ Monroe Ras A Il., 


The Independent. 


TRRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


le, When neither of these 

a — rp a — ered Let 
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BUNKER HILL. 


Juer one century ago was won the glori- 
ous defeat which is to-day celebrated on 
Bunker Hill. There had before been little 
skirmishes and minor encounters—not very 
bloody, though very significant; but the 
first regular battle of the Revolution wus 
fought and lost one hundred years.ago to 
day, on the famous Charlestown Heights. 

We do net care to repeat here the story 
of the battle. Our younger readers will 
find it in another column. It is of little 
matter to us just now whether the honors 
of the field should rest with Connecticut's 
General Putnam or with Massacbusette’s 
General Prescott. It is nota question at 
this late day for state rivalry. We only 
rémember that it wasa heroic fight and 
gave the confederating colonies a braver 
start in that first struggle against oppres- 
sion than the nation had at Bull’s Run in 
its other conflict against slavery. Both 
wars began with defeat and ended with vic- 
tory and union and liberty. 

There were in 1775 Tories and Cowboys 
of colonial birth, who despised the home- 
spun patriots of their day, even as we re- 
member the Copperheads and the Rebels of 
Awerican birth who lifted up the arm 
or tbe voice against their native land. 
But they are forgotten. It is right that 
gains the victory and is remembered, long 
after the evil bas sunk beneath the wave- 
less waters of oblivion. Who can tell you 
now that his ancestors were Tories? If 
they were, it is forgotten and their grand. 
sons are as loyal patriots and as earnest de- 
fenders of freedom as are the descendants of 
Putnam or Prescott or Warren. We once 
heard it stated—it is the only case we can 
recall—that the grandfather of Williem 
Lioyd Garrison fied a refugee to Halifax, 
because he would not live among rebels; 
but no one will bint that Mr. Garrison is 
not a good friend of free America. And 
the time will surely come, and these cen- 
tennial celebrations of our nation’s birth 








are hastening ft on, when our young men 
will forget to remember that their parents 
fought in 1861 against the American flag. 
Ours is one country; it"has been one for 
a bundred: years, and it shall remain one, 
please God, for a thousand years to come. 
Its institutions are one, under one govern- 
ment and one constitution, pervaded by 
one spirit of freedom, growing surely into 
one enlightened Christian civilization, for- 
getting its disgraces that are behind, and 
pressing forward to a nobler unity of na- 
tional life, 

Let, theo, the drums and the trampets 

sound loud to-day, for they mean morethan 
they beat or blare. To-day Massachasetts 
and South Carolina restore to each other 
their captured trophies and march sidé by 
side, In honor of the nation’s proud, heroic 
days, while they bury on Bunker Hill the 
near and bitter past, which it will be as hard 
to remember 4 generation hence as it now is 
to forget. For this day celebrates the vic- 
tories of peace quite as much as of war, 
the grander victory over the passions of 
civil strife and over the pride of conquest 
and the sullenness of defeat. 
- Thus with freeman’s shout aod cannon’s 
boom we add new and intenser meaning to 
the joy of this glad day, which claps its 
hands as much over uniting as over united 
states. For one spirit is again joining to- 
gether the hearts that bave laid down their 
arms. It is, it must, it shall be so, 


“ It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel ! 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Filing the joy from town to town!” 


 — — 
DISAGREEMENT AMONG JUDGES. 


Tue Civil Rights Law enacted at the last 
session of Congress has already called out 
adverse opinions as to its constitutionality 
from several district judges of the United 
States and one circuit judge, and also two 
opinions in its favor—one from United 
States District Judge Morrill, in Texas, and 
the other from District Judge Nelson, in 
Minnesota. The latest utterance is that of 
Judge Nelson, from which we make the 
following extract: 

“The objection urged against such a 
law as this is that it seeks to punish in the 
Federal Courts a violation of certain priv- 
ileges which pertain to state citizenship, It 
is not doubted that the punishment of ordi- 
nary offenses against persons of any race 
belongs to state governments. They were 
created for the purpose of protecting life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of individual bap- 

iness and should legislate for this object. 

et, as the Fourteenth Amendment creates 
citizenship and eee § equality of all 
citizens before the luw, I think Congress 
can provide for the punishment of individ- 
uals who deprive'any person of the rights 
of citizenship: and legal equality solely on 
decount of race or color. These ‘rights and 

rivileges are derived from the United 
Bates Government and are under its pro- 
tection. It will be conceded, I think, that 
state legislation making it an offense to 
refuse the enjoyment of hotel accommoda- 
tions to white persons and permitting the 
exclusion of all other persons would be» 
repugnant to the amendment. If so, can- 
not Congress interpose untifgome unfriend- 
ly and discriminating state law is passed ? 
Must if confine its action to céfrecting ob- 
noxious legislation, and not restrain indi- 
viduals ?” if 

The section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment from which the Judge professes to 
reason defines citizenship as to the persons 
entitled to it, and imposes three restrictions 
upon state authority, which restrictions it 
gives Congress the power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation. In defining citi- 
zenship as to persons it says nota word 
about their rights and confers no new class 
of rights. The restrictions are these: 1,’ 
That ‘‘no sfate shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States.” 2. That no state “shall deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law.” 3, That no 
state shall ‘‘ deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

Now, to our understanding, the argument 
of Judge Nelson utterly fails to support bis 


‘eonelusion. There are two objections to 


it, either of which is fatal. 

In the first place, it is not true that the 
Fourteenth Amendment furnishes a special 
protection against any deprivation ‘‘of 
the rights of citizenship and legal equality 


TTHETINDEPEN DENT. 


solely on account of race or color.” It saye 
nothing about “race or color,” any more 
than it dors about age, sex, nativity, or 
coudition. The protection which it affords 
against certain described acts applies 
equally to all persons and is precisely the 
same whether they be white or black, male 
or female, rich or poor. It is a funda- 
mental mistake to assume that the Four- 
teenth Amendment takes the colored peo- 
ple, in distinction from white people, under 
its special charge. There is nothing in its 
language to give the least plausibility to 
this idea. If a black man should knock 
down a white man ‘solely ” because be is 
white, the offense, so far as the question of 
jurisdiction is concerned, would be pre- 
cisely the same as if a white man should 
knock down e bidck man ‘‘solely” be- 
cause he is biack. The reason for the of- 
fense has nothing to do in either case with 
its legal relations or the jurisdiction under 
which it shull be tried. 

In the next place, the restrictions im- 
posed by the amendment, by their very 
terms apply only to states, and not to indi- 
oiduals at all ; and, hence, it is only when 
they are violated by state authority that 
Congress is authorized to interpose with its 


punishable under state authority, constitute 
no occasion for the enforcing power of Con- 
gress. Individuals may commit crimes, 
but they cannot do the things which this 
amendment forbids. They cannot * make 
or enforce” laws. They cannot deny to 
anybody ‘*‘ the equal protection of thelaws.” 
It will not do to substitute for the word 
‘‘ state,” as used by the amendment, the 
word individual or person, and then base a 
system of legislation upon the substitution, 
This is what the Civil Rights Law virtually 
does and what Judge Nelson does; yet it 
changes the whole character of the amend- 
ment, and in doing so it changes the whole 
character of our duplicate system of gov- 
ernment. 

In a word, concede the general principle 
upon which the Civil Rights Law is found- 
ed, and we have for the result the following 
proposition: The General Government may, 
in respect to the protéction of the rights of 
citizensbip, at any time assume and per- 
form all the functions of the state govern- 
ments. Whether it shall do so or not and 
when and where and how far it shall do so 
ig a matter for ite own discretion. There 
is no stopping short of this result if we con- 
cede the principle. 


Editorial Rotes. 


Tus legislature of New Hampshire, heving 
sought light from the Supreme Court and re- 
ceived none, concluded last Week to proceed 
to business, . Tbe first thing was te elect a- 
governor, no choice haying been made by the 
people. Mr. Cheney, the Republican candi- 
date, was elected by « jotht ballot of thé two 
houses. The Supreme Court, to dealing with 
the question submitted to {€ for an opinion, 
simply @odged the point at’issue between the 
Republicans aud Democrats. Neither party: 
needed to be informed that the senate is the 
judge of the ‘elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members or that its: action 
is final. What both parties desired to 
obtain from the Court was an informal 
opinion in reference to the action of Goy- 
ernor Weston and his council in throw- 
ing out. the “Natt. Head” and the Deering 
votes ; and this is just what the jadges ‘studi- 
oasly evaded. They were too modest to teil 
what they thought, even if they knew. They 
spoke, indeed ; bat said nothing pertinent to 
the issue. As it is, matters have peaceably 
settled themselves without any help from these 
scrupulous. judges and without the use of 
’ Federal bayonets. 








Tue Rochester Board of Education last week 
passed a resolution by a vote of twelve to four 
declaring ‘‘ that all religious exercises of any 
nature be prohibited in the public schools.”’ 
b The Rochester Democrat says that before the 
adoption of the measure the opinions of the 
leading clergymen of the eity were obtained in 
regard to the propriety of reading the Bible in 
the public schools ; and, asa matter of fact, it 
was found that they were nearly unanimous in 
favor of 8 discontinuance of the practice, as 
unnecessary and anti-democratic is principle. 
It further says that the resolution is approved 
by the general sentiment of the people. Roch- 
ester has thus planted itself squarely upon the 
American idea of secular education by the 
state; not by any means implying or claiming 








power. The lawless acts of individuals, 


~ 
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that such education is all ¢e 

| but taking the position that It is, ere 
state can furnish at the public expense. v) 
ebould complain? Nobody. Who Will com- 
plain? Religious sectarians, and these only. 
Whetber the sectarian be a Protestant, a Cath- 


olic, or a Jew makes no difference in the char- 
acter of the complaint. 


Tus Republicans of California, while at 
their recent state convention heartily endors- 
ing the President, say that they accept his 
letter as ‘‘a final settlement of the Third-Term . 
agitation created by Democrats to arouse 
jealousies and dissensions in the Republican 
party.”” We suggest that Republicans would 
now do well to stop accepting the President's 
letter and let the whole thing drop., The more 
frequently they accept it the more Democrate 
will discuss it. Let them have all the discus 
sion to themselves, and they will soon get 
siek of their own humbug. The, subject 
ig not worthy of any further notice from 
the Republican party. The thirteenth 
resolution of the California Republicans, 
deploring the ‘‘disunion in the Republican 
ranks,” and inviting “ onity of action in the 
approaching Presidential election,’ deserves 
the attention of the party throughout the 
whole country. If those who are really Re- 
publicans can be united on candidates and 
measures, there is very little doubt that they 
will win the victory. If they are not thus 
united, the strong probability, as things now 
look, is that they will be defeated. The lead- 
ers of the party have a difficult task to per- 
form, and the sooner they understand it and 
| address themselves to the work the better. 

There is a vast body of voters whose course 

will be determined by their wisdom er un- 
wisdom. 


AvtTHouesH the governor of Missouri has 
issued a proclamation for a day of fasting and 
prayer, in view of the ravages of the grass- 
hoppers, be will find that faith without works 
will scarcely be available in dealing with this 
insect. The state has for several years em- 
ployed an able entomologist, Prof. C. V. Riley, 
who is said to be paying much attention to its 
habits. One of the best entomologists in the 
country sends us some fresh facts, that will 
interest Eastern readers: 


“During May and early in June this grass- 
hopper is wingless and does not go in swarms 
until a few weeks afterward. It is allied to the 
“locust” of Southern Europe and the shores 
of the Mediterranean and belongs to the same 
genus a6 our common red-legged grasshopper 
of the Eastern States. This species has in 
former years abounded in Northern New En- 
gland and Canada, sometimes causing wide- 
spread damage, particularly to grass-lands, 
Every few years it abounds in Northern 
Maine. In 1748, 1749, 1754, and 1756 they 
oceasioned 680 much alarm among the 
people of Maine that days of fasting 
and prayer were appointed on aceount 
of the threatened calamity. Undoubtedly as 
the country in the Western States becomes 
more thickly settled the number of the grass- 
hoppers will be greatly lessened. It is a mis- 
taken notion that the Caloptenug spretus, as it 
is called, descends from the cafions and pla- 
‘teaux of Colorado and neighboring states. I 
have found this same species, only a little 
emaller and with shorter wings, In’ Maine ; 
it is not uncommon. in Egsex County, 
Mass., and..New Hampshire, associated with 
the more abundant red-legged grasshopper. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to tell the two in- 
sects apart without. considerable care. The 
‘tusect also occurs in Minnesota and lowe and 
undoubtedly will be found at intermediate 
points in Canada. On the other hand, it is not 
known that the red-legged Caloptenus occurs 
west of the Mississippi. The insect only 
ewarme peur its birth-place and I am inclined 
to doubt the stories tuld of ite distant miyra- 
tions. The bunches of eggs are deposited an 
inch or two underground, from the middle to 
late in summer, according to latitude, and if 
attention was given to plowing and rotation of 


grass crops. some of the ‘losses ‘could be 


“stayed.” 

‘The grasshopper scare seems to have sub- 
sided, and so little faith does the trade put in 
t that wheat has within a few days fallen 
seven cents onadollar. . 





Aw article in The Nation of last week treats 


| of the same subject of the religious publica- 


tion societies which we discussed last week. 
The writer exposes the really deceptive and 
immoral bebit of such societies in publishiny 
large editions of unsalable books aud selling 
them to its charitable department at any price 
it pleases to charge, thus enabling iteelf.to 
bring in a profit on its business balance sheet 
where ordinary publishers would have t credit 
themselves with a loss and sell their stereo- 
type plates for old metal. Another example is 
given where an extra edition of a periddical is 
printed and distributed with a view of inviting 
subscriptions. But this extreme, which is « 





mere business venture, is charged to the char- 
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Indeed, the charitable department ia some 
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times charged a bigher price for papers than is 
charged to regular subscribers. The evident 
conclusion reached ia that it is necessary “td 
dissolve completely the partnership between 
cherity and trade.” The society can then pub- 
lish through the regular channels of the trade 
and buy the books at cost price whicd it wishes 
to give away. ‘Tils is the practice of our bis- 
torical societies, of one English and two Amer- 
ican tract societies, and will save the shame of 
the investigations that are sure to come. 
ee ee a 

Tus rude attack of The Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate on union Sunday-schools, on 
which we commented last week, calls out the 
following satisfactory letter: 


“To Tae Epitog or THe INDEPENDENT: 


“I desire to express my thanks to you for 
the editoriad note in Tos InpsPEnDENT of lest 
week criticising the statement of the Method- 
st paper of Chicago forits strictures upon the 
work of our missionaries, Allow me to say, 
farther, that the thrust made by the said 
Methodist paper was wholly gratuitous so far 
ws my field—the Northwest—is concerned. We 
are Very strict on the point complained of and 
my missionaries are especially careful not to 
nterfere with work already begun and never 
© pull down for the sake of building up union 
schools, but to go into the neglected places 
and gather them in. And this rule is faithful- 
ty lived up to. Aud yet I dare not say that 
* Methodist noses’ do not intrude themselves 
mto union echools and send fifty or one hun- 
dred children away from a union school {io 
order to retain twenty-five who were willing to 
be called Methodists. As in one case four 
union sehools were broken up fors time by 
a ‘ Methodist nose,’ in order to form one Meth- 
odist school, and either one of the four was 
larger as a union school than all combined 
were as a Methodist school—i.c., 75 per cent. 
of the children in that region were turned out 
of a Bible school in order that 25 per cent. 
might learn in a sectarian school, This‘is no 
fancy. - F. G. Ensten, 

+ Sup’t VN. W.. Dep't. 
“ CHICAGO, June 12th, 1875,” 

...-Since Oliver Wendel Holmes pronounced 
before the Japanese Commissionérs the con- 
tusing sentiment 

“ God biess the Mikado! long live the Tyooon !” 
we have not seen such a historical jumblé as 
the Chicago Tribune perpetrates in its biblical 
argument against pork and beans as clerical 
Sandsy diet. says: - 

~ da elites were 
wd icy See Dae Sagan ara 

and others, in the most reckless manner, ted 
them with beans dnd lentiis. What was the 
result? The next day they were overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in the woods of Ephriam, and 
Absalom lost his mule from under bim and 
was sluin by Joab, whereupon David mourned 
over the catastrophe in public, and over the 
dean business, probably, in’ private.” 
Think of the city of Mabavaim standing by 
David's side and helping him distribute the 
cheese and parched pulse to bis enemies! And 
then the victory transmogrified into a defeat 
by the ignorance of thé writer that the Israel- 
ites were David’s enemies ! Seeing that David 
and bis begp-fed army got the victory the argu- 
ment against the Yankee diet rather ‘breaks 
down, ? 

.-.-From the best information we can get 


the grasshopper plegue is not of any very’ 
great gxtent ; but it is as bad as it can well be 


‘in thé places ravaged by the pests. A letter to, 


us from an excellent farmer of our scquaint- 
ancé in Neosho Falls, Kan., speaks in‘termse of 


the atmost: discouragement. A subscriber in 


Kan., says everything on his farm ia 
consumed by them, and that he has fed thirty 
bushels to his hogs, and a neighbor seventy-- 
five bushels, with no spparent diminution of 


_their numbers. Auother writes us from Wyan- 


dotte that every blade of grass is gone and 


that the plague could not possibly be worse. 


There is no doubt that there will be auch 
destitution in parts of Kansas and Missouri, 
and generous contributions will certainly be 
called for to relieve those whose reasonable 
hopes Lave been blasted. 

.... A skeptic ih Chicago is reported to béve 
offered $50,000 to anybody that will convince 
him of the truth of Christianity. His interest 
in not being convinced is quite too great. It 
would cost him altogether too much money. 
Let him persuade somebody to make with him 
ap eyen wager to that amount that he cannot 
be convinced, and ‘we should be much more 
hopefal of the result. 


.--.A telegram from London says that the 
Pope, in reply to‘an address presented to bim 


on the ist inst. from college students in the |: 


Onited States, thankivg him for making Arch- 


. Bishop McCloskey’ a cardinal, ssid to them 


that ‘‘they must preach by example in order 


_, tojconvert that great nation.” It was © most 


eensible thing even for a pope to say, 


- 


; for mot getively pushing the work of the Lit- 
oral Leagee, Judge ——~ “ fears bis. legal prac- 
tice will suffer,” and Dr. —-— ‘‘said. active 
work would ruin Ai practice,” while a third 
thought his nationality stovd in the way of his 
usefulness with Americans. Nor sre all the 
big debts in Christian churches, for the Paine 
Memorial Hall in Boston owes $71,810. 

--«-4 well-meaning woman seems to have 
inflicted a curse on two churches In Georgia | 
Miss Mary Delfair has left $80,000 to the Pree- 
byterian church in Savannah and $30,000 to 
that in Augusta. Unless these two eburches 
are at liberty to put the money {nto s building 
for worship they are likely to learn that there 
is no. way #0 effectual to impoverish @ church 
as to enrich it. 

+. e+ The fineat Baptist church in the country 
is at Yonkers, N.. ¥.. Two members, stock- 
brokers in Wall Street; named James Colgate 
and John Trevor, put’some $175,000 into that 
operation. It has beén proposed to pat in a 
memorial window to these two brethren, with 
a picture on it of St. James and St. Joho, with 
their feet in the stocks. 

....The religious amendment will probably 
get into the Constitution at or about the same 
time that J. B. Walker and Donald Kirkpatrick, 
sominated by Dr, Blanchard’s Amendment As- 
sociation, are elected President and Vice- 
President, ‘Three blind mice ; see how they 
run!” 

...eIf there has ‘‘ sprutg @ deadly feud be- 
tween Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, and the ed- 
itor of Tag INDEPENDENT,” as asserted by The 
Presbyterian, we baye not heard of it here- 
abouts. 


p——___| 
Aeligions Jntelligence, 


Tus home Episcopal intelligence of the 
week is unimportant. Discussion continues in 
Towa concerning Dr. Eccleston’s election to the 
bishopric, it being claimed on his side that he 
received a majority of the clerical vote in fif- 
teen of the ballote. St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Indianapolis, was consecrated on the 4th, Dr, 
John Henry Hopkiie preaching the sermon. 
| The building ie not a uew one, Dut it has never 
been formally transferred to the diocese. There 
has been discussion about the proposed re- 
moval of Hobart College to Buffalo, against 
which plan President Van Reusselaer has writ- 
ten a letter. Abroad, the Irish Church has 
been the uppermost topic. The changes made 
in the Prayer Book have so aggravated the ex- 
treme High Churebmen that secession is talked 
of by a few. Dr. Pusey and Ganon Liddon 
recommend it dnd have subscribed toward a 
new charch for Archdeacon Lee, of Dublio, 
for which Dr, Pusey is rebuked by The Church 
Times, The changes made in the Prayer Book 
are the permission of certain omissions fn the 
Athanasian Creed, thé substitution of the 
r form of absolution io the Communion Service 
for that in the order for therVisitstion of the’ 
Sick, and the insertion of sundry explacations. 
The English correspondent of The Gerdiren 
Printe in the nomber of that paper for June 
22th an able and conservative letter on the sub- 
ject. 2 bus , 

..4sThe Reva Heury Boehm’s 100th birthday 
wae celebrated at Trinity M. E. chureh, Jersey 
City, N.J., on Tuesday, June Sth, ,The sud- 
lence was large and included many clergy men * 
ef the denomination, some of whom came" 
‘from cons' ple distances. Mr. Boch nade 4 
a brief addresd and presented an autodlograph- 4 


| {ear ékétch, which ‘was read ‘by anotlier, In’ 


the course of the exercises $800 was given him 
by the Rev. Dr. Porter; om behalf of the con- 
tributors. - Thé Tribune gives the following 
abstract of the autobiographical sketeh: 

‘* Father Boehm stated that he was born in 
Lancaster, Penn, June 8th, 1875, Speaking of 
the state of New York City and Brooklyn in 
his ‘youth and of the Methodist: Episcopfl 
Church in the country, he said that. New York 
extended only to Canal street and Brooklyn 
was a small town. were only 19 °Meth- , 
odist preachers, and their meetings were held 
in houses and bene, and stones were occasion- 
ally burled at them while preaching. He then 
reviewe@ the history of the Methodist Cborch | 
and ored the separation which took place 
pay e M wae churches of the North 

South. - 0 Bish came to 
this country Father Boehm vant 
in his travels, and was afterward a 
the Bishop er the~ nye 
district. was personally acquaint 
all the American Methodist bishops.” 
| ++--Nine commigsioners have appointed 
by the General Conference of Methodist 
(not Episcopal) Church to meet nine commis- 
sioners- appoifited last year by the General 
Conference of the Methodist’ ‘Protestant 
Charch, to devité & basis of union. A meet- 
ing of the will probably 
be held during the present sammer.. The Rev. 
lark, was re-elected editor of The 
prom Recoraer ; the Rev. James Robinson, 





publishing agent; the Rey, J. B, Walker, cor- 





pending secretary of the board of ed ; 


‘tlon with the editor, are known as the general . 
ageate of the Methodist Church end are 
autborized to visitall the annual conferences 
in the interest of their respective departments. 


o<+eThe persistent attempt.in the General 
Assembly to remove the word ‘‘ preseat’’ from 
the resolation passed in compliment of the 
Southern Presbyterians is expisined by Zhe 
Interior as follows : 

“A tel ic, dispatch came from St 
Louis woes i which no oné wonld 
question, to import: ‘Strike out that 
‘word ‘present,’ and we will immediately send 
delegates to your Assembly.’ This dispatch 
was laid be: the moderator. who decided 
that its presentation to the Assembiy would be 
‘out of order.’”? _ 

If this be true, the Northern and Southern 

Assemblies were separated only 
bye word. A single letter, it has been often 
flippantly asserted, once divided the Christian 
Church. 


..s.I0@ recent debate in the Italian Parlia- 
ment the Government was charged with great 
laxity in carrying out the Laws of Guarantee, 
which secure the Pope’s independence and the 
freedom of the civil power. Althoughs resolu- 
tion sustaining the government was passed by 
a vote of 219 to 140, the government has seen 
fit to fasue a circular stating that all bishops 
who have not applied for and received the 
royal exequatur shall be removed from their 
sees. It is stated that in consequence of this 
order the Archbishop of Palermo has been in- 
formed that he must leave his episcopal resi- 
dence, 


--»-Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland, grad- 
uated at the General Theological 8:minary in 
1825, just fifty years ago, and was consecrated 
in 1840, In the House of Bishops but two 
have held office longer—Bishops Smitb, of Ken- 
tucky (1832), and McCoskry, of Michigan 
(1886). Bishop Whittingham is the oldest 
bishop among the graduates of the Seminary 
end but three living alumni graduated before 
him. He will hardly be able to celebrate the 
semi-centennial of his class, which consisted 
of but two members, the other of whom, the 
Rev. Benjamin Holmes, is no longer living, 


«.--The Rey, Samuel P. Putnam, who says 
he finds quite as much if not more spiritual 
quickening in the writings of other men as in 
the words of Jesus, has requested that his name 
be removed from the Uniterian Year Book. 
{ ‘This seems to us the only course to be honest- 
ly taken by & man who ceases to bé Christian, 
althought. it is deprecated by the very Libera! 
Christian. It may be that it was to prevent this 
| secession that the Western Unitarian Confer- 
euce passed its “ kick of a horse” resolution. 


--+-The circulation of the Baltimore Zath- 
olische. Volkzcitung has been probibited in Ger- 
many.’ It bas been publishing most atrocious 
and filthy falsehoods ebont the morals of the 
coust life in Berlin. By a special Papa) brief 
‘that paper has been recommended to the pat> 
ropage of all German Catholics and it has 
the sanction of the Archbishop of Baltimore 
and the Bishop of Philadclphia. We are anx- 
fous to.learn whether these dignitaries will 
» withdraw their endorsement. . 

“- Farthér ‘cénversiots, says The Church 
Tinea, are reported from Poland of United 
Cathelics'to the Orthodox Greek Church. No 
legs than 243.parishes, with 202 priests (includ- 
ing the cathedral clergy of Chelm) and 236,000 
4uptnem bors, have during the last few: months 
‘gone Over, std Otly' 23 parishes, with 23 priests 
“‘gnd'17,000 1dy'twetnBers, ‘remain true'to their 
‘old faith. Some’ pridste Wave’ emigrated to 
Galicia. 

.... Our exchanges for the week ending June 
Sth chronicle 2,075 €ouversions or accessions 
to the churches—generally by profession and 
ag the result of reviyale—as follows : Baptist, 
859 ;, United Brethren, $22 ; Methodist Episco- 
pal, 277; Presbyterian, 204; Reformed, 155; 
Disciples, 108 ; Congregational, 82; Christian, 
65; Lutheran, 8. 


-.«.-J0bn Chambers, D. D., lately closed his 
50 years’ pastorate over the Chambers Presby- 
terian church, Philadelphia. During this time 
he reeeived more than 8,500 into the church 
(1,200 of whom are still on the roll and moré 
than 40 of whom have gone out as ministers), 
and officiated at 2,829 weddings and 6,000 
fanerals, 

..eeLhe Lutheran Genéral Synod has de- 
clined the colloquium with other branches of 
the Lutheran Church by 4 majority of more 
than.twoto one. This is on account of a fear 
of an alliance with High Church doctrines, 
The Synod has 53 home missionaries and re- 
solved to establish a mission in Japan. 


««--At an entertainment given to the Rev. 
W. H. H. Marray, in Boston, last week, he 
stated thaé his new church would hold its first 
mectitig ‘oa the first Sundey in October, and 
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that a year later “a congregation of 2000 
WOU uiove into 's new church Dulldtng; every 
brick Of which would-be paid for.’* 


++»-Parker Pillsbury reporta that in a gisit to 
the Weat he found the Free Religious orgapi- 
gations to be either declining or to have dia- 
Sppeared altogether. Many of their members, 
he adds, ‘‘are now found ip other associations 
of most diereputably sectarian and sapersti- 
tious character,” 


+... The members of the Presbytery of Hol- 
ston, Tenn., will spend their somimer vacation 
in religious work among the destitute in the 
mountains of North Carolina, They will start 
on August 16th and will go two by two, mak 
ing Buncombe County their base of operations 


--+-Five national camp-meetings are yet t 
be beld during the present season, as follows: 
At Fernwood, near Philadelphia, June 28d ; a! 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, July 8th ; at Urbana, O.. 
Jaly 22d ; at Orchard Beach, Me., August 5th 
at Newburg, N. Y., August 2th. 


-«-sMethodist discipline is well illustrated 
by the statement of Bishop Janes that out o/ 
10,000 preachers stationed by the Bishop the 
pest year only three have declined to accept 
their appointments and not a single ehurcb 
rejected its preacher. 


....Elder Tharman, of Chicago, who was s¢ 
disappointed because the world did not come 
to an end on the day be had appointed, has re 
vised his predictions and postponed the end of 
the world for two years, 


-»..Tbe Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Ne- 
braska and Dakota has directed morning and 
evening prayers to be offered in the churches 
of bis dioceses until barvest, for deliverance 
from the grasshoppers. 


...-At a late meeting of the East Maine 
Methodist Episcopal Conference six Chinamen 
were ordained deacons, 


...-The next General Assembly meets ut Dr, 
Talmage’s Tabernacle, Brooklyn. 


Publisher's Repartment. 


Save Money anv HEAttTa.—The reputa- 
tion of the Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine 
is so thoroughly established that no word 
in its commendation is necessary, The 
plan adopted by the manufacturers of this 
famous machine of placing their prices so 
low as to come within the reach of the 
poorer classes certainly entitles them to the 
gratitude of those who are really most in 
need of such an article. 

Salesrooms 827 and 829 Broadway, New 
York, and in all the principal cities and 
towns throughout the United States, 

This Company want a few more good 
agents. 


a er 
SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known - Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for, Coughs, Celds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











ABOUT BITTERS.—At certain prri- 
ods of life a tonic is a necessity ; but there 
is danger in usirg stimuléents thet injure 
the organs of digestion while giving tem- 
porary relief. To obviate this and present 
to the publie a tonic free from alcono.ic 
porsox. Dr. Grcene prepxred the Oxvern- 
‘rep Brrrers, a sure cure for Drertrsaa 
and all: kindred complaicts.. Geld every- 
‘where, Price $1 per bottle. . Jonwn F. 
Hewny, Conran & Co., 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. 

Dr. Townsizy’s TooTsacHE ANODINE 
cures in one minute. 
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FURNITURE, 


Musars. Jas. T. AvteN & Co., 185 and 
187 Canal Street, desire to invite attention 
to their large stock of Fine and Medium- 
priced Furniture, maoufactured during the 
past dull winter, at very low cost. These 
goods sre now offered at the very lowest 
manufacturers’ prices and present an un- 
usually favorable opportunity to buyers. 
| The quality is fully guaranteed as repre- 
sented. Special attention, is called to the 
Lord Patent Rocking Cbair—the. best sia- 
tionary Rocker ever manufactured. 


SARATOGA 8P GS. 
“Dra ’s Remedial itute, open 
all the year, is the resort of leading men in 


Church and State for bealth or recreation. 
It is unsurpassed in location-and complete- 
ness of its appointments,” 


Itis.a well-known fact that Datiey’s 
_Maeicat Pam Exrnactor will cure an 
ald sore or » bad cut sooner than any otber 
temedy. 25 cents as 
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INTERVIEW WITH A NOTED 
MEDIOAL SPECIALIST.» 


We have in almost every community all 
sorts of physicians—good, bad, and abom- 
inable—those who sre skilled in curing; 
those who are successful only in - killing; 
and those who not only «ill, but do it inten- 
tionally, The latter class comprises 
criminal horde which every now avd then 
gets picked up for malpractice. 

Among the first-named group Dr. E. B. 
Foote, author of several popular publica- 
tions. on medical reform, etc,, has won an 
enviable position. Not one, perhaps, free 
from uncomplimentary imputations, for all 
medical specialists are viewed with a critical 
eye by that branch of the profession wiiich 
giories in the assumed though by no means 
legal distinction of “‘regular.” All gre 
regular who have a diploma or license, and 
none otbers are at preseot allowed to’ pfac- 
tice in our state. At least, none other have 
a legal ‘and regular status. But’ those .of 
the old school who. bave & peculiarly/strin- 
gent code of ethics are unwilling to fellow- 
sbip with any ene who chooses a specialty 
and makes known to the suffering world 
through the inviting medium of the’ press 
a knowledge of this simple fact. . Dr. Foote 
has, therefore, encountered much unjust 
criticism and opposition from the .self- 
styled ‘‘regulars,” while he has enjoyed 
the applause of the new-school doctors and 
the continually-growing confidence of the 
public at large. His first important work— 
**Medical Common Sense” — captivated 
over two hundred and fifty thousand read- 
ers; his ‘‘Plain Home halk” has foond 
its way imto nearly or quite one. bupdred 
thousand families tn this country and Eu- 
rope; and his remarkably ingenious series 
entitled ‘*Science and Story” has started 
out with the promise of meeting with no 
less success. It has been received with 
uniform approval by the press, both relig- 
ous aod secular. 

Happening in the neighborhood of Madi- 
son Square one bright morning, lately, the 
writer encountered tbe Doctor in one of bis 
morning strolls for recreation, and by the 
cordial invitation of the latter accompanied 
him to bis elegant offices, at 120 Lexington 
Avenue, Looking about us, we were im- 
pressed with the busy atmosphere of the 
place and thé many Indications of raterial 
success. It was9%o'clock; and as we sat 
chatting one by one of the Doctor’s associ- 
ate physicians and stenographers came in, 
till a large desk in the reception room. was 
surrounded by these intelligent and uctive 
men, another desk in the back room occu- 
pied by another, while an overflow of. pro- 
fessional help passed hurriedly to apart- 
ments up aud down stairs. 

**T ‘bave none ‘other than professional 
help,” remarked the Docior, ‘‘ unless I ex. 
cept my doot-boy. All are either graduates 
of medical colleges or trained phonogra- 
phets or pharmaceutists.” 

“To what,” we asked, ‘‘do you ascribe 
your success? The city is full of starving 
doctors, somé 6f Whom seem, at least, to 
deserve support.” 

“ Well,” replied the Doctor, ‘‘those who 
deserve support and do not get it are gen- 
erally kept under by the ethics of the self- 
styled regular school. Some well-trained 
minds, however, are lamentably deficient in 
business ability. “Then there are those who 
havequite mistaken their calling—well edu- 
cated, doubtless, but not possessed of. the | 
gift which renders their professional labors’ 
successful, medically or materially. Ever 
intejligent person recognizes the fact that 
there“are those Who are peouliarly adapted 
by Nature to become good mechanics; oth- 
@rs qualified by Nature to succeed well as 
artiste; and still others who naturally take to 
mugic, vocal or instrumental, -etc:~-It ig 
equally trde that ‘our best medical ‘practi- 
tioners afe those who were born -with the 
requisite qualifications to sueceed well in 
medicine, after spending a reasonable sea. 
gon in the study of anatomy, phYsiology, 
materia médica, and correlated sciences.” 

** Then you attribute your success to your 
natural as wellas to your acquired qualifi- 
cations, do you, Doctor?” 

“T will leave that fof others to deter- 
mine,” replied Dr. Foote, modestly ; “ but, 
if I possess such qualifications, I do not at- 
tribute my success wholly to them. Ihave 
chosen a specialty. I devote my time and 
attention to that. Chronic diseases have 
been my study for twenty years and over. 
My practice has been exclusively devoted to 
the cure of them. Life is too short for a 
man to achieve signal success in all branches 
of the profession, All who are prominent 
in the medical profession are indeed special- 
ists, whether or not they admit it or even 
know %. Every one who bas achieved a, 
reputation has done so through. great suc- 
cess in some single department of medicine 
or surge’ Those who find themselves so 
fitted by Nature and inclination should be 
shrewd and honest enough fo avow tbhem- 
selves as specialists and devote themselves 
whet to the relief of that class of human 
sufferings which yf find themselves best 
qualified to master, leaving those difficul:' 
ties which they cannot conquer to those 
who bave acquired the skill to cope witb 
them. By doing this ‘every practitioner 
possessing natural as well as acquired 
rg po ons would be a successful special- 
st, and the community would be immensely 
benefited thereby.” . 
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“No, sir,” onée’ moré the Doc- 
tor; “not whoHy to that fact.’ There’are 
several reasons why. I. in curing 
invalids who have been in many instances 


__THE INDEPENDENT. 
Then 7s, anc. yor eto ie | feta baba 
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on by ‘and ! 
‘Tie bas'a printed list of questions, which 
‘are as seatching as Evarts’s or Fullerton’s at 
the Beecher trial. . When these are an- 
q 


swered, he goes through, 
4 pencil, in .hand.and marks 


given up by their family seeyaictans, syepioms and traces their relations to each 
othe 


Doubtless the fact that I only take eases of 
& chronic character ‘and devote my entire 
attention to this-class of sufferers ‘is one of 
them. But I employ 8. clase: of remedies 


] stenograpbers'a reply to the 


which physicians who do not get pretty } invalid, on receiving the clearly-presented 


large fees can hardly afford to use. ‘When. 
ever I accept a case, whether I gain .or lose 
by it in a pecuniary way, L call to my aid 
the most approved medicinale with- 
out regard to their cost. You knowl am 
practically a botanical practitioner. ite 
no deleterious drugs, administer nothing 
to depress the vital forces of the systam. 
Our best botanical remedies, relieved.of: all 
their useless qualities, are exceedingly ex- 
pensive; far more so than the public at all 4 
suspect. In their crude state, with all their 
woody fiber, they are worth, perhaps, but 
a few shillings per pound; while,in their 
extracted form they are worth many. dol- 
lars per ounce,. Now these powdered ex- 
tracts aud pure juices of the herbs and 
roots of foreign and indigénous plants are 
just what I chiefly employ, and they ‘are 
put through expensive processes, peculiar 
to my own laboratory @ adapting them to 
individual casex. Every case must 'be 
measured by its symptoms, and. fitted. with 
the medical treatment, just. as the. form 
must be measured and fitted by the taflor, 
if you would have well-made clothing.” 

** Ab!” we interrupted, “ you believe in 
adapting remedies to temperaments. Your 
book, ‘ Plain Home Talk,’ very cleverty tells 
us that,” 

“Certainly I do,” responded our com- 
mon-sense Doctor; ‘“‘and the rea] reason 
why we cannot have panaceas or specifics 
for human maladies is because people differ 
as much in temperament as they do in size 
and feature.” 

“ Well,” we said, rising from our .chair, 
** wesee how it ismnow—the secret of build- 
ing up a large establishment like this,” 

“ Guess not, altogether,” replied the Doc- 
for, with a genial laugh, ‘* You would 
have to serve an apprenticeship in our place 
to find out all the secrets of our success: 
We use plenty of printer’s ink.” . Then;ire- 
suming in aserious tone, be added: “I'll 
tell you oné of the greatest secrets of my 
success, as I verily believe. I love my pro- 
fession. Unless greatly overworked, my 
professional business is my play. More- 
over, the money which comes in for pro- 
fessional service is incidental, rather than 
objective. My first motive in taking 9 case 
is tocure my patient. But, in accepting 
the case, I must look out that I am assured 
my just compensation, because my rem- 
edies are sive. Otherwise I would 
not give much heed, I fear, to what I call 
the secondary consideration. Ministersand 
doctors alike have no business to be money- 
worms—no right to enter*their profession 
with an eye single to business. Manufac- 
turers and merchants may. cheose- their 
avocations with regard only to the net 
profit they may realize; but the parson and 
the physician should, to be useful, be gov- 
erned by altogether different motives.” 

The Doctor then called our attention to 
his immense letter-rack, reaching nearly 
from floor to ceiling, the pigeon-holes of 
which were Ttabeled* with the names of all 
the states gnd_ territories and.crammed full 
of- letters. The pigeon-holes fot foreign 
letters were stuffed with letters fromm Great 
Britain, Germany, Asia, and ‘the great is-: 
lands of the sea. One reason, doubtless, 
for this inundation.of letters from: almost 
every point, of the globe is due to the fact 
that the Doctor makes no charges for con- 
sultation. People write him from all parts 
of. the country, without. jncloging remit- 
tances. It seems that the Doctor started 
out in this way, some twenty years ago, 
and, notwithstanding the immense labor 
en'ailed, he proposes to continue this prac- 
lice 


** It is not easy to Bee how you can suc- 
cessfully attend to cases at such a great 
distance,” we remarked. 

“Well, it is sometimes surprising to my- 
self,” said the , with a triumpbant 
expression. ‘‘‘ But the proof of the pud- 
ding is the eating,’’’ he added, as he took 
from the case and, without allowing ts to 
see names or dates, read grateful extracts 
from letters. Several of such thankful test. , 
imovials were read, avd without. doub 
correctly quoted, for we were aware of the 
strict rule of the Doctor in to tbe sa- 


.gred privacy of all professional ee 


ence. We have beén told that Dr. 

willlet an unbelieving invalid go rather 
than give the name of the cured patient as 
reference. This is as it should be. It is 
the medical charlatan who supports his 
claims with either manufactured testimo- 
nials or the private letters written fm con- 


‘fidence by bis unsuspecting patients. The 
more le find out that been a ‘is due 
to 


ignorance and violation of 
Nature's laws the more will invalids feel 
sensitive about having their names paraded 
in advertisements as having been cufed of 
ills bearing the most respectable of names. 
On further .examination of Dr. Foote’s 





methods, we were impressed with the per- 


fully and minutely entered, with all its at- 
tendant symptoms, in a book about as large 
as.a firat-class hotel ter, Every point is 
scrupulously entered. Then the remedies 
which are prescribed—two or three days 
being consumed in preparing them—are mi- 
‘nutely entered on the blank page.opposite, 
and the number of this case is sent to the 
patient in a handsomely-lithograpbed cer- 
tificate. Whenever a note of consultation 
is received with the number of the case 
given, the place is found without delay, 
and farther advice is sent and minuted. 
The Doctor assured us that he could dis- 
tinguish no difference in his success in his 
treatment.of his home and distant patients, 
and the quotations of letters he read to us 
would, we should suppose, fully justify 
this statement, 

Dr. Foote bas in his consultation office 
the finest private collection of stuffed birds 
we have ever seen, one case giving some ‘of 
the'rarest specimens of the feathered tribe 
in North America, and the other containing 
an endless variety of birds of gay plumage 
from South America, To beguile the wait- 
ing patient in his reception room, he has 
imported from Venice a large Megaletha- 
scope, with beautifal illuminated as welkas 
plain stepeeseopie™ ounded, as 
he is, ned the is ae and beautiful 
and ; ‘by a corps of ; tants, 
dome of whom’ have been’ byaset with 
see how the Doctor, with his natural - apti- 
tude for his profe:sion, finds his labor only 
a pleasant pastime. We left pleasantly im- 
pressed with the ability, skill, and gentle- 
manly bearing of one who has made him- 
self more widely known as a spectalist than 
any other physician’in this or any other 


country. 
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SPRING BEDS A REAL COMFORT. 
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Goop food and good sleep are both abso- 
lutely pecessary in order to secure good 
health. Good sleep cannot be had witbout 
‘a good bed to sleep on, and we know:of a 
good place to get sucha bed. Mr. 8. P. 
Kittle, 208 and 205 Canal. street, is said to 
be the pioneer Spring Mattress Manufac- 
turer in this city. If not absolutely so, he 
certainly was among the very first to in- 
troduce those almost indispensable articles 
to the public. They have driven ont of 
nearly every household the old-fashioned 
feather bed, which is now..very generally 
discarded, as both unhealthy and uncom- 
fortable. -We have seen at Kittle’s 
what we call a perfeet’’ Spring Mat- 
tress—perfect in every respect for which 
a good bed is wanted. The article we re- 
fer to is patented and is made a specialty 
with this house. It is now being rapidly 
introduced wherever real comfort combined 
with econdmy is desired. “At this éstab- 
lishment may also .be found “bedding 
} of every description, blankets, comfort 

ables, quilts and spreads, pillows, tow- 
elings, . ticking, duck, ..table-linen, etc. 
Special and prompt attention 1s always 
given to large orders for steamboat and 
hotel outfits and to the wholesale trade 
generally. Also to’ the manofacture of 
church cushions, which are made of any of 
the most popular materials in market. 
Orders from any section of the country are 
respectfully solicited. A good place to buy 
any article is where it is made and the 
highly respectable house we have named 
is the place to buy good bedding. 
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TO MY FRIENDS. 


Havine made arrangements with the new 
firm of Jessup & Co., I shalt give my per- 
sonal attention to those purchasing clothing 
in either the Custom or Ready-made De- 
partments. No efforts on my part shall be 
wanting to please ell who may favor me 
with 4 call. 

Joux L. Plump, 256 Broadway. 
OE 

‘Lapres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautifal fn style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices.~ Pat- 
ronize Mrizk & Co., 8 Union Square. 





him for half a score of years, we can well ; 
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all the leading dry goods stores in the city. 
The warm weather of thepast week has 
reminded our citizens that ‘summer has 
come and that every necessary preparation 
for it must be promptly made. Last year— 
the year following the great panic—eyery- 


.body voted for economy, and practiced it 


too: This year old dresses,.and traveling 
suits, indeed the whole wardrobe, must be 
overhauled and» replenished: Going: to 
Newport and Saratoga, Long Branch or 
the White Mountains, the Catskills “Or the 
country farm-house means “a new this 
and a new that” in all directions. Now 
we desire to tell all the thousands who are 
rumaging through closets and drawers, 
boxes and trunks, to find out their pressing 
wants for traveling, visiting, and hot 


‘weatber, that their orders for a complete: 


outfit may be executed promptly at the 
popular dry goods store of. Rodgers & Orr 
Brothers, 188 Eighth Avenue. At. this: 
establishment there is now on exhibi- 
tion a splendid stock of novelties in the 
way of ladies’ ready-made suits, cloaks, 
tabliers, etc. They bave also’on band a 
great. variety of fashionable fabrics and 
materials, from which selections can -be 
made for suits and dresses to be made 
specially to order. They have experienced 
designers, cutters, and fitters always in 
attendance, and’ are fully prepared to fill 
orders promptly for wedding, mourning, 
traveling, or party outfits, and they guar- 
antee perféct satisfaction. They offer 
ladies’ ready-made linen suits, of & good 
quality, as low as $2.75; and others, more 
richly trimmed, in newest styles, at ex- 
tremely low prices. They also bave on 
hand magnificently-made traveling, walk- 
ing, and seaside suits, which are the special 
admiration of all who see them. All these 
desirable goods are designed and made on 
the premises, under the special direction 
of this enterprising firm. Their stock 
also embraces everything new and de- 
sirable in black and colored siiks 
and other standard and popular dress 
goods. Messrs, Rodgers & Orr Broth- 
ers are rapidly increasing their trade, and 
they mean, by always keeping a good stock 
and offering the same at low prices, by 
attending personally to their business and 
dealing fairly and courteously with all 
parties, to secure a position among the 
highest and best houses in the retail dry 
goods trade. They are already projecting 
greatly enlarged premises, which they very 
much need, for the fall trade. And’ it is 
believed that they will soon be able to 
invite their numerous patrons to more 
spacious quarters, \ 
ei eee 


A GREAT LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


Tue Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, New Jersey, presents 
itself to the public this week through our 
advertising columns. Its stitements and 
figures will make a deep impression on the 
-entire business community. This_is one 
of the three or four mammoth_corporations 
of the country... It bas been popular. with 
the people fromthe start and -has been 
singularly fortunate in always having 
sound and skillful financiers and business 
managers. It has not been used as@ vast 
power to promote private and indfvidual 
interests; but has been conscientiously con- 
ducted by men who recognize the company 
as a great benevolent institution, demanding 
both business and religious care, It is not 
easy to calculate the amount..of good or 
mischief which such a corperation could do. 
If wisely and honestly managed, thousands 
will be made happy; but if otherwise, no 
man could compute thedamage and sorrow 
that would surely follow. ‘The “‘ Mutual 
Benefit” is on the right track and’ was 
never more prosperous than now. Its 
numerous friends baye reason to rejoice 
and feel sure that its future will be as bril- 
liant as the past. A more worthy corpora- 
tion, we believe, does not exist, and we 
most heartily commend it to our readers as 
worthy of their patronage and confidence. 

————E } ‘ 

Tue attention of Music Teachers and of 
those seeking them is directed to the an- 
} nouncement of the “‘ New England Musical 
Bureau.” us . 
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Twousanps in the ne country ate Gon De 
debating the question of prices ‘in ary 
goods. They go to the most popular store 
_ in the neighborhood, and feil there tolearn 
—for-s certainty whether fair -prices are 
charged br not. Other thonsabdsjare not 
only secking honest and fair prices, but they 
want also reliable information in regard to 
, the styles of goods most in-demand. Now, 
* all such persons should send a letter to the 
highly and reliable firm of M. 
Altman & Oo; and ask for their new Price- 
list. his enterprising and well-known 
dry-goods firm have taken this method of 
popularizing their business in every section 
of the country. This Price-list, containing 
sixteen pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives a minute description of a $250,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Fur- 
nishing Goods, Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
dergarments, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces,’ Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, my 
(the thousand and one articles usnally 

(4m first-class city houses, If will be s a 
“free of cost, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same, 

We have examined this Price-list and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and cer- 
tain of giving satisfaction. This firm will 
give their best attention to the execution 
_ of all orders, and they agree fo refund ‘the 
"money in every Case wheré the goods tarn 
out different from their . representations. 


The standing of the house is such , that. we | 


cheerfully vouch for the truth of what they 


‘ gay, Address M. Antwan’ & @o., corner 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.—Ep. 
IND. 


GOOD FIREWORKS! 
: at, 
Tue 4th of July-will soon be here, and 
ali Young. America is looking forward 
with pleasure to a surfeit. of sound during 
the day, while their elders are making 
~ preparations, for displays of fireworks in the 
evening. We know of no betier.place to 


get the latter than. the well-known establish- | 


ment of Stephen 8. Mapes, Maiden Lane, 
this city. Mr. Mapes we have dealt with 
ourselves for several years, and havealways 
found his goods to be perfect in every 
respect—namely, combining cheapness with 
quality. 

We should advise our readers to send to 
him for estimates for eithér large or small 
orders, as they can thereby save largely; 
and we feel convineed that they will re- 
ceive the samé attention and results at his 
hands that we bave ourselves had. 

ae 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. & Z Suarm, Ladies’. French Shoes. | 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 


for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, at 
most Mode ees 858. Broad way, two 
doors below 14th Street, and 1141 Broad- 
~ way,-corner of 26th Street. 
EE 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


Ir any of our readers design to paint,’ we 
recommend them to send to the ‘‘Averill 
Chemical Paint Co.,” 82 Burling Stip; N. 
Y., for sample cards and prices. In our ex- 
perience it has proved superior te anything 
in the market. 





Rang’s GRAVE GUARDS afe symmet- 
rical, ornamental, and useful and are wor- 
‘thy of examination by parties insesemnne. 

rr 


Perry Davis & Sons’ Pan Kiger is 
one of the most successful remedial agents 


which can be employed in combating that [ 


fearful pestilence, the Asiatic Cholera.— 
Morning Star. 


RR 
New AND Srrance.—Travelers and res- 
jdents in malarious districts should inquire 
about Hotman’s AND AGuE Pap. 
"A positive cure without medicine. Stop drug- 
ng with poisons and agi the new plan. 
5 is sell it. Send tess for full par- 
ars to W. F. Kroper & Co., 88 Jobn 

st., New York. 


rr 
Tux Trrvmen Trvss Co., No. 384 Bowery. 
New York, ask nopayment for promising to 
cure Rupture, ns a soggy for. bav- 
cu when cure 
ca ro Tale 





_THE INDEPENDENT: .. ae 


. Zero Refrigerator, in this city. Those who 
rambli 





Teles, It } 
side like a an eitieiey willy baske 
inside a lining of zinc, made inte 
ments for ice and different articles of food. 
For railroad traveling this basket is also 


both a convenience and a great, veeyest : 


Send to Leslie for full particulars: ’ 





WAGWESIa 'sPHiites “'" | 

Tue Magnesia Mineral Springs are lo- 
cated at Waukegan, Ill,, and ar ¢ acknowl- 
edged as one of the Best. Medical, Waters. 
It is a sovereign remedy’ for’ thé? following 
complaints: Kidgey,CQmplaints, Dyspep- 
sia, Constipation, Rheumatism, » Piles; 





Bright’s Disease, Diabetesy Grave¥,~ and } 4 


kindred diseases. Ifyou are an_ invalid, 
call on your druggist: for circular, giving 
testimonials to tHe‘tffidiency of the water, 


or address the proprietors, J, I F, POW, i, — 
Co., Waukegan, Tit) itie ae |b 





Tu Cucaco, Seems, 3 anpD St. Pavn 
Rattway traverses a finer countfy, affords+ 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure reso 
any other northwestern line. 
po me Jakes, and streams, abounding with 

present unequaled attractions to the 
peree W ye Nimrodand Walton, It is tke only 
a route. along the valley of the U od 
Mississippi... It is also the shortest as w 

best route between the great metropolitan - 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without —— 

New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 
corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 

ces, 61 and 63 Clark 8t. 


F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
Ban or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Every bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded, Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
I 


259. TAPEWORM™ RE- 
MOVED ALIVE, NO. 259.—Head 
‘and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 Nerth Ninth st. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


» ip gw thailé for Rirope for the Week efding 
Satutday, June 19th, 1875, will close at this 
Office as follows: on Wednesday at 11:80 
A.M., on Thursdey at 11:30 4.m., and on 
Saturday at 11:30 a. m. and 12 m. 


T. L. James, P.M. 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 

















ley s Metallic Weather Houses 


combine, in the form of & house 
made of metal and elegantly decora- 
>, ted in different colors,a very pretty 
fay mantel ornament, a correct ther- 
| mometer, showing the temperature 
of your room, and a perfect barome- 
ter, which will always tell you at a 
glance if the weather is to be fair or 
PEAIAs 3% eer a day in advance. Sent pre- 















PRICE ONLY 87.50. 


ised tal 2 oe yaaa 
Ay there being over i a 
Quick is —— on 


the Am erlcun inglcuie, New Yor im gia 
Send P.-0. order fo: 
will deliver Single ~ waif wd J 


Its nn a 


FROM THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ©) TES ARMY 
ihn : Head dquarters Army of theU. 8, St Louis, Mow Feb znd. 5. 
St bas tayenow voc in possession of far the ide“ai aatl for nearly 9 
sh bone .. isissure igeni mechanism, quite accurate in aim, 
As such I en0 in recomuiending it as =>} lor of which 
Tha e ours trul W. T. SH MA . 
is in box, ¢ Darts, 6 
d a a bined Clamp and Wrench. oo 
ple ; ; per 4 We send by Express C 
to Examine; or by mail, en receipt of price, 






a we del 


Private Displays. Estimates furnished for stated 


Hi US 
STEPHEN. g. yieks 


> _ USE ONLY THE — 
me UNELD "= 


os FIREWORKS. 


THEY ARE THE 
ee ine : 
SAFEST, (2! 
CHEAPEST. 


some Unexceled Fireworks Co., 


: 112 CHAMBERS. STs 0) 
- “wEeW vor. 


DR. NICHOLS’ | 
— WROUGHT. 





v 40 
HLIaL GNV 


The most Detictens 2 and Efficacious dentifrice 


known 
It St Whitens the T 
eeerennaasy and leaves a Delicions 
Fragrance in the mouth 


by the 
Rarope and used by ail the Ganres wuarsot =” 
1 Druggists. 


SMITH'S 


PATENT 
WINDOW -BLIND 
SLAT-HOLDER. 


A neat and simple device 

_ for holding the Slats in any 

* desired position. 

It meets a want universally 

felt, can be easily attached to 

any blind, and finds a ready 
sale. 

Agents wanted to sell them 

in ali parts of the United 

States. 





Balhae 

















FURNACE a pt ar 
NACH, IRA H.'SMITH, 
a R. Nichols, Topeka, Kan., 
Jour- 
“ nal of Chemistry. _orto W. B. GAYLORD, 
upon thes mbject of heating Wallingford, Conn, 
our new Pam- Circulars, giving full partic- 
phot. "Sent io any address ulars, sent free on applica- 











Lyons, N. Y., ho ~ Wank Bree — 

PATRONIZE THE TER, from the Ovorte o grape. By anim- 
TRIUMPH TRUSS 

_—_ free from all an natn ‘and. ne fe Pama fi 

TRIUMPH RUPTURE CURE, of ghureh- oars, invaltaa, Bonnie 


\LE BOSQUET BROS., soe, 

= Haverhill, Mass., a continue to supoly their customers wi 
Mf Bedford 8t.. Boston. PARK the LION PO made at 

proved process of f tation 41 per 
Til FORD <e cent. of te ¢ medicinal an and nutritive 
ro are retained in 
ae eal ‘i valids, Sia tae and the 
a ur-year. " 

334 Bowery, N. YW. Fr p oniy § ‘dozen. penal deco ag 











ranted pure, 0 12 per dozen, 
sen eas ar Exeter | VELOCITY LAWN-MOWER. 
pokes Loge at ae 
| TheleGiiel Surgeon has hea IC marie Higher Grass 
“Examination and Advice confidential and free. AND 


Price of Truss or Supporter, $5 to R * 
uns Easier 
THAN 
ANY OTHER. 
Cannot be Clogged 








AND 18 THE 
take - am, AGUS MOST DESIRABLE 
Circulars, ete., sent 7 
on application. MOWER 


Now Made. 








= . IMPERIAL GRANUM. 

IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 

superior to any other, therefore 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 

















| See AND REL Serie 
and Children and @ irowth 
cient nourishment for their 

Unlike those ee ons e ™ animal or 

vinous mat hich are Hable to stiaulate the 

brain and re the e digestive organs, it embraces 

ng Bone and Muscle; 
Fiesh and Biood ; 

of Digestion, never Gonsttpat- 


ing ;, 

b=} which is Kind and | Lem An nny 
Ané that which Acts asa Preven f those 

testinal Disorders Incidental to Child 2 

And while it would be difficult to conceive of any- 

thing in Food or Dessert more creamy and delitious 


ore nourishing and strengthen: asan aliment 
| ebay SUP meme 
ILITY, aoe 
in all Intesti TER 
CHRONIC DIARRHG@A, and HOLERA INPAN: 
| TOM, has been incontestibly pr 
and at. the wholesale depot Sola by Srausists 


CARLE & STRONG, 
253 Water Street. New York. 





in its t 
That which makes 
That which makes 
That which Kasy 















POPE’S RIFLE AIR PISTOL 
FOR TARGET PRACTICE. 





_chtitiie cis arios, CASEER OF. 


wanted in every count 


“POPE BROS... Manufacturers, 








i8 





1845. 


TRE. INDEPENDENT: 


‘(GHARTER) PERPETUAL.’ 





1876. 


HCONOMY, SHCURITY. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 





LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, Vice-President, 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


The following is a summary of the business of this Company from May Ist, 1845: 










BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treaveres. 


Total Reveipts.......ce-seccceecseves Snneaepnah' shies ceed 60> oR bee -ccccpeee --- $74,397,520 70 
Paid Losses and Endowments ......scscccdesess-¥issecbeees - 17,187,583 26 
Paid Dividends or Returo Premiums... Serer a 16,362,010 8&5 
Paid ey meen § ae oe Lébb es sbeobeonwbenennsibsee SE “6 3, pe et 66 
Paid Exp t. t, Commissions, Taxes, ebes d304 SA. apnabedtl. dood .cbece 7.a71,171 52 
ASSETS, “IAN. Ist, 1875 - - - $30,533,429.94, 
The ratios ar 
Retained for Insurance Fund and Surplus. ....... Db sctues enon maaeaaenas earn cocccccccccccces Dee 
Returned Members and Families rer rrin COCO Seer eresesesseereesese COP e ee eee eeeseese eeceeeees 0.08 
Bxpe@eeBsccccnccccvcescovecccqqcccccwc cscs ccemecge cass ccccccp ec sdeve BETS 0 0 0c e0c ce smnces sesere £10.04 


These results are more favorable to the insured than those tdeowitnd by any ; Company in the ‘one. 


ALL KINDS OF APPROVED POLICIES ISSUED. 


Dividends paid anaoually, or they can be appplied on the Accelerative Endowment Pian, as 
ORIGINATED BY THIs COMPANY. 


to which particular attention is called. 





Accelerative Endowment 


PLAN. 


The pian is intended to meet the wante of those 
who wish protection for their dependents in case of 
premature death, and at the same time to make a 
wise provision for themselves in the event of surviv- 
ing the productive period of life. 


The plan proposes that, instead of using Dividends 
in reduction of the annual premium, the Insured 
may, at his discretion, pay his premiums in full in cash 
and surrender his dividends to the Company. In 
consideration of this surrender the Company will 
agree to pay the sum assured when the policyholder 
shall have attained a certain age or at his previous 
Geath, instead of at death only, thus enabling him to 
procure an Endowment Policy at the usual rates 
charged for policies payable at death only. 

If the policy is already an Endowment, payable at a 
given age or previous death, the surrender of the 
dividend will enable the Company to agree to pay the 
policy at a 'sttil younger ago. 

For emmple 4. policyholder hag an“ Annual Life 
Policy " for $1,000, issued at age 35, the annual 
premium being $26, the sum assured being payable 
at death only. Assuming that at the end of the first 
year the Company has a dividend of $5.20 to his 
credit, he could use this dixijend in part payment of 
the second premium, or he coud pay the premium in 
fall and surrender his dividend, im consideration of 
which surrendér the Company would agree to pay the 
sum assured at age 82, or previous death, instead of 
at death only. Thesurrender of the second vear’s 
dividend Would probably enable the Company to pay 
the policy at age 79 or previous death. Subsequent 
dividends being applied in thé tame manner, it is 
probable that by the time the sixth premium was 
paid the policy Would have become converted into 
an Endowment payable atage 74 or previous death. 

Since tt is impossible for the Company to guarantee 
any fixed rate of dividends, it ig impracticable to 
predict the exact age at which a policy on the Accel- 
eratiwe Endowment pian wil) become payable; but, in 
order that the operation of the plan may be clearly 
understood, tables have been prepared showing the 
results that may be expected on the assumption that 
the Company's experience will be no léss favorable 
im the future than it bas be: g ip the past. 


If it should prove thatthe Company could not pay*| : 


the dividendsshown tn the third column of the ac- 
coompanying tadies, the policy would not become pay- 
able at so young age; but, insemuch as the 
assumptions an Wc. the. aridonds are + werd are 
Ahe only 


since 1945, weeny past five years,there is 
a corr di thatthe results may prove 
more favorable | than at first antictpated. 

The amounts which the Company agrees to pay at 
the ages specified are in allcases somewhat more 
than the amount assured—$1,008. 

For example, with the policy issued at age 35, the 
first dividend of $5.20 would not warrant the Com- 
pany in agrecing to pay $1,000 at age 81. but would 
be sufficient to admit of the payment of $1,025.70 
atage 82, provided, of course, that the policy be in 
foroe at that time. 

Whenever the dividend is insufficient to enable the 
Company to make the policy payable at an earlier 
date itisapplied soasto increasethe amount pay- 
able at the maturity of the policy; it being remem- 
bered that in case of the policy maturing by the death 
of the insured the amount payable by the Company 
will in every case be the sum assured ($1,000) and 
one post-mortem dividend. 

‘The gtoater the age of the insured when the policy 
isissued the shorter will be the term which must 
elapse before the policy will mature ; so that in every 
ease the policyholder may expect to recetve the sum 
assured at a reasonable age. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Showing the operation of the ACCELERATIVE EN- 
DOWMENT plan of Insurance, as applied to Annual 





Life polices issued at ages 50 and 35 and toa Ten 
Premium Life policy issued at age 35. 

The Dividends shown in the third column of the 
tables are estimated ona basis no more favorable 
than is fully warranted by the Company's past ex- 
perience. (See note below, Example IIL.) 


Annual Life policy for $1,000 issued at age 5U, 
the yearly premium of $46.50 being paid in full, 
and the dividends, instead of being used in reduction 
of premium, applied so as to make the policy payable 
at an earlier date: 





























Age at whieh « oe 
| Estimated aqreste pay’ the payable a 
Year. | Age. Dividend.| sum assured. such age, 
Ist | 50 | side. At death only. | $1,000 00 
24 | 51); $930 | Eizhty-three. 1,002 77 
84 | 52] 1007 | Eighty-one. 1,043 22 
4th | 53 11 08 | Seventy-nine. 1,020 39 
5th | 54] 1218 | Seventy-eight. | 1,052 84 
6th | 55} 18 26 | Seventy-seven.; 1,068 18 
tbh |56| 1446 | Seventy-six. 1,071 15 
8th | 57 | 15 72 | Seventy-five. 1,065 18 
9th | 58 | 1706 | Seventy-four. 1,052 65 
10th | 59 | 1849 | Seventy-three. | 1,085 28 
lith | 60,} 2000 | Seventy-two. 1,014 26 
th | 61 | 21 60 | Seventy-two. 1,069 83 
18th | 62 | 23 30 | Seventy-one. 1,040 61 
14th | 68 | 2510 | Seventy. 1,007 63 
15th | 64 | 26 99 | Seventy. 1,052 99 
16th |"65 | .29.03 | Sixty-nine. 1,016 86 
17th | 66} $118 | Sixty-nine. 1,057 49 
lsth | 67 | 83.50 | Sixty-eight. | 1,016 84 
AMOUNT PAYABLE AT ACE 68. 
For Polfcy.........cse0- os . =| 
For 18th Dividend.. < 
ay | Seer sereee$1,052 81 
ib Premiums Lacy oo "887 00 
EXAMPLE I 


Anhual LAfe policy for $1,000, issued at age 35, the 
yearly premium of $26,090 being paid ip full, and 
the dividends, instead of being used in reduction of 
premium. applied so as to make the policy payable at 


























ecw 





BXAMPLE Ll. 


Ten Premiwm LAfe Policy for $1,000, issued at age 35, 
the ten yearly premiums of $52.28 being paid in full 














Eompany will A m t 

oun 

‘Ketimated to 

Year, Age. Dees = pam bo ont 
Ist |.85; .... | At death only.| $1,000 00 
24136) $7 04 a a age "005 91 
8a | 387) 8 22 | Seventy-six. 1,082 01 
ths | 6 [gereine| ae 
vent 12 
6th | 40 | 12 85. | Sixty-nine. Toe 38 
7th | 41! 1395 | Sixty-seven. 1,007 68 
8th | 42 } 15 66 | Sixty-six. | 1,088 50 
Oth | 48) 1748 | Sixty-four, {| 1,013 47 
10th | 44} 1947 | Sixty-three. _| 1,082 04 
Ilth 45 21 59 | Sixty-one. } 1,006 69 
12th | 46| 15 70 | Sixty. | 1,002 25 
18th | 47} 16 64 | Sixty. 1,036 98 
Udth | 48 | 17 63 | Fifty-nine. 1,028 99 
15th { 49} 18.77 | Fifty-eight. 1,019 87 
16th 50 | 19 ah ada 1,009 7%5 
17th | 51; 2h 2 | Fifty-seven. 1,089 58 
18th 52 | 2260 | Fifty-six. 1,027 10 
19th | 53 | 24 09. | Fifty-five, 1,014 08 
2th | 541 2.67 | Fitty-four. ‘ 1,000 51 











‘ AMOUNT PAYABLE AT ACE 54, 


For Policy and 19th Dividend....,. ae 
10 Premiums paid............- canted 





r-The results shown by the foregoing tables éan- 
not, from the neture of the case, be guaranteed, as the 
dividends are only estimates founded on the Com- 
pany’s past experience. . 

The Dividends which the Company will be able to 
pay from year to year are, of course, Mable to either 
greater or less than the estimated amounts, which are 
only given as illustrations of what might reasonably 
be expected. 


THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THE 


Accelerative Endowment Plan 





presbaneeneteaer over any other yet offered to the pablic will be ap- 
“T'r3 Age at which} parent when the following features are considered : 
i al a cay dhol concn ate It can be applied to any policy, whether.“ Life” or 
Year. |Age. Pinstesl Ses Oe oalel pom Sp | age. “ Endowment,” to old business as well as new, where 
— | there is no premtum-loan or wherethe existing pre- 
Tot Teer At death only. | $1,000 00 | mtum shall be off. 
94136} $520 | Eiehty-two. | 1,025 70%) Ny aa abbiee ots one to, an “ Endowment” policy 
$4 | 87) 5 72 | Seveuty-nine. 1,018 01 raehe usual “ Life” rates, ‘ 
4th | 88 | 6 22 | Seventy-seven. | 1,010 20°!" “The expenses incident to this form of ‘* Endow- 
5th | 39 6 77 | Seventy-six. 1,047 47 | ment” insurance being no greater than in case of 
6th | 40 735 | Seventy-four. | 1,004 44 | “Life” policies, its superiority to the old style En- 
7th | 41 799 | Seventy-three. 1,015 98 | dowment will be readily perceived. 
8th | 42 8 65 | Seventy-two. 1,020 61 It not only has the effect of constantly reducing 
Och | 43 9 87 Seventy-one. | 1.020 02 | the age at which the Company will agree to pay the 
10th | 44 10 15 | Seventy. 1,015 47 | policy, but also every dividend so applied becomes 
lith | 45 | 1097 | Sixty-nine. | 1,007 74 | itseif the source of future surplus, thus causing the 
12th | 45) 11 85 | Sixty-nine. 1,0°0 13 | aividends to increase much more rapidly from year 
18th | 47 | 1278 Sixty-eight. | | 1,0'6 47 | ¢o yearthan would be the case if they were sed in 
14th | 48 | 1381 | Sixty-seven. | 1,081 26 | Sayment of the annual premiums. 
15th | 49 | 1489 | Sixiy-six. , 1,014 74 | ame assured can in any year apply his dividend 
16th | 50 | 16 03 | Sixty-six. , 1,059 08 | in payment of premium, and allow the time st which 
17th | 51} 17 31 | Sixty-five. | 1,088 82 | the policy matures to remain as at the previous 
18th | 52 | 18 68 Sixty-four. ; 1,018 14 year's settlement. 
19th | 53 | 20 07 ‘Si xty-four. | 1,058 43 | “as each dividend is curresdetea the Company 
sist os 3 Py Cates” | eer 2 will make @ positive agreement as to the time at 
« j = a ? 
a4 | 56 2m as Sixty- Awe. | 1,047 87 premhe! o m be paid and the amount pay- 
23d | 57 y-one. 
auc | 58 28 8T | Stsuycone. | Lagrs | stan tne the erared necomes cnnatned 
25th | 50; $1 OF | Sixty. |_ 1,020 future dividends in payment of premium and to re- 
AMOUNT PAYABLE AT AGE 60. | YS Giviaesd ee ne murrondes 
For Policy. -»- $1,029 20 If at any time the party should be or un- 
For 2th Dividend... socee EB willing to continue payment of premi the Com- 
ee pany will, within three months from the date of 
Total... 000 oose++0.$1,063 58 lapse, allow the equitable value of the policy in paid- 


25 Premiums paid... 650 00 


up insurance. 





THE ABOVE CONSIDERATIONS WILL SPECIALLY DEMONSTRATE THE SUPERIORITY OF THE ACCEL. 
ERATIVE ENDOWMENT TO THE TONTINE AND OTHER ACCUMULATIVE PLANS NOW IN USE. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 


STATE AGENT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, 
187 


, New York. 


Libera! arrangements made with those desiring to act as canvassers, Previous knowledge of the business not essential. 
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OUR GENTLEMEN'S CABRIAGE. 


Fine Carriages 


_Al GREAT BARGAINS. 


T ROCKAWAY LANDA 
“nyen . PAT RADE un, 
VioroRts BROUGHAMS, 
PHAETO CABRIOLETS, 
menaiainnte Pouy and P. Phaetons ty a 


y wrk 
reat variety of styles. 
unennee all of one cage t fore eek orer? 
'. alt - sane ‘acture every 
carriage guaranteed 


A. T. DEMAREST & 60, 


628 and 630 Broudway. 


THE STUDEBAKER WAGON 








SUCCESS IS THE TESTOF MERIT. 


‘THESE CELEBRATED WAGONS 
have a well-earned and enviable reputation, being 


more wi known than any m op the conti- 
nent. uy demand for “thet Ys “constant and un- 


Ronee dad dscsluinhtine poopie, sas ba 
"WAGON MANUFACTORY AT 
SOUTH BEND, IND,. 
REPOSITORY aT 
263 and 265 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 








WAREROOMS: 183. 185. any 187 Wanase-av. 
MANUFACTORY, ANN AND RANDOLPH 87s. 


ment WORK 


yg yea CARRIAGES, PHAETONS, 


AGONS,: Erc. 
NCORD BUGGIES, BEACH AND HUNTING 
WAGONS, OMNIBUSES, Etc. 

AGENT FOR THE 


ABBOT ommING co., 


NCORD, N, 
ST Age. TRUE SDMAYS. “EXPRESS AND GRO- 
CER WAGONS, on band os to order. 


thy of inquiry promptly answered. 
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PREPARATORY TO TAKING 


Nemi-Yearly Inventory, 


we wil) offer to reduce stocks in the various depart- 


Great Bargains 


Plain Colored Silks, 
Louisines, 
Fancy Silke, 
Foulards, Pongees, 
Summer Shawls, 
Guipmre Lace Parasols, 
Carriage Parasolettes, 
Lace-trimmed Parasols, 
Sun and Rain Umbrellas, 
Bathing Dresses, 
Morning Robes, 
French Corsets, 
Wrappers. 


Mourning Goods, 
Emb'd Box Costumes, 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


OUTFITS 


of every 
description. 
LACES, 
Embroideries, 
Hamburgh Nets, 
Handkerchiefs, 


Guipure Lace Ties, 
Spanish and Guipure Silk Nets. 


HOSIERY, 


Infants’ Wardrobes, 
Bridal Trousseaux, 
Paris Underwear, 


GENTS’ AND BOYS’ 
YACHTING. SUITS, 


Linen Collars and Cuffs, 
Gents’ Improved Dress Shirts, 
Camels’? Hait Smoking Jackets and 

Robes, ; ; 
Every Style of Neck Wear, 
Bathing Suits, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Sammer Dress Fabrics, 
Batistes des Indes, 
Madras Plaids, 


GRENADINES, 


Lawns, 
Organdies, 
Ginghams, 
Cambrics, 
etce, etc. 


An Inspection Solicited. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0 


Broadway, corner 9th St. 








Commercial, 
SUICIDE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 





Tue Court of Appeals of Maryland, in 
the case of the Knickerbocker Insurance 
Company es. Magdalena Peters, has re- 
ceatly rendered an important decision in 
respect to the suicide clause of life insur- 
ance policies. The insured in this case 
killed himself by hanging. The judge iv 
the court below charged the jury 


“that If they found from the evidence 
that the deceased killed himself in a fit of 
insavity, which overpowered his conscious- 
ness, reason, and will, and he acted from a 
mere blind apd uncontrollsble impulse, and 
tbat [i] they are satisfied that he died by 
his own hand, it becomes the duty of the 
plaintiff on her part to offer proof sufficient 
to prevent the operation of the [suicide] 
clause; and sbe does not comply with such 
exigency by proof merely that he was 
insane at times. She must provethat he 
was insane when the act was committed, 
and, in the absence of proof of his condition 
at the precise time when the act was com- 
mitted, the jury must presume that he was 








then sane, and they cannot draw an to- | means of its accomplishment and used the 
ference that be was insane from the fact | means for this purpose, then, according to 
that he destroyed his own life. “ Obief-Justice Bigelow, the policy is void 
Under these instructions the jury ren- | by the terms of the contract,.mo matter 
dered a verdict against the company, aid | whether the party was morally reaponsible 
the Court of Appeals declined to disturb | or not for the act. pas 
the verdict, on the ground of not being sat- The Court of Appeals of this state, in 
isfied ‘‘that there was no evidence legally | the case of Breasted vs, The Farmers’ Loan 


sufficient to authorize the jury to infer and | and Trust Company, held “that a provis- 


find that the deceased killed himself in a | ion in a life policy that it should be void 
fit of insanity.” The Court, nevertheless, | if the assured shall die by his own hand 
substantially adopted the charge of the | had reference to an act of criminal self-de- 
judge to the jury. The doctrine of the | struction, and that the self-destruction of 
Court is that self-destruction during insan- | the assured, while insane and incapable of 
ity does not come within the meaning of | discerning between right and wrong, was not 
the clause which makes the policy void ‘if | within the provision.” This differs from 
the assured shall die by his own band or | the opinion of Chief-Justice Bigelow, who 
act.” It is a death by accident as really as | bolds that the capacity or incapacity to dis- 
if the person had accidentally shot himself | cern between right and wrong is no part of 
or by mistake had taken a fatal poison. | the question involyed in a reasonable con- 
The clause is not to be so construed, as | struction of the contract, provided the 
the Court affirms, that it will comprehend | party understood the physical nature of 
every possible case in which life is taken | his act and put it forth with the intention 
by the person’s own act. of destroying bis own life. 

The decisions of American courts on Mr. George Bliss, in his treatise on “ Life 
this subject, while coincident in some | Insurance,” quotes the charge to the jury 
respects, have been sufficiently different | given by Justice Miller, in the case of 


to render the law somewhat uncertain. It | Terry os. The Life Insurance Company, in’ 


is agreed on all hands that the fact of death | the United States Court for the District of 
must be established before there can be | Kansas, as follows: 


any claim for the payment of the policy, “Where insanity is alleged to prevent a 
and equally agreed that if the company | policy from being avoided by self-destruc- 
resists this claim it must show that the | tion it devolves on the plaintiff to prove 
death was by suicide. This renders the such insanity on the part of the deceased 


‘ as will relieve the act of taking his own 
policy void by the terms of the contract | jie from the effect of the general terms of 


unless the suicide was perpetrated by the | the policy. It is not every kind or degree 
insured in the state of insanity, of ong A — aki far excuse the 
taking his own life as to make the 

Just here, however, begin the troubles of a = liable. His mind must bave been 
courts and juries, One point, after no lit- | go far deranged as to make him incapable 
tle conflict of opinions, seems to be pretty | of using & rational judgment in regard to 
well settled, and this is that the mere fact | the sct which he was committing. If he 


was impelled to the act by an insane im- 
of death by suicide is no legal presumption pulse, which the reason that was left him 


of insanity. The law presumes that every | gid not enable bim to resist, or if his reason- 
man is sane, and when the reverse is offered | ing powers were so far overthrown by his 
in a court of justice, for any purpose, the | Mental condition that he could not exercise 


his reasoning faculties on the act he was 
burden of proof is ten the party making about to do, the company is liable. On the 
the offer. So @ claimant under ap insur: | other hand, there is no presumption of law, 
ance policy, if the fa>t of suicide be estab- | prima faci¢, or otherwise, that self-destruc- 
lished, cannot ask the court to infer insan- | tion arises from insanity; and, theretore, if 





ity from that fact, but must show it by inde- 
pendent evidence, The judge in the case 
above alluded to charged the jury that it 
was not sufficient to show that the deceased 
was insane at times, but that it must be 
shown that the insanity existed when the 
suicide occurred, in order to maintaéin the 
claim under the policy contract. This is 
obviously the common sense and correct 
view of the question. Men are not to be 
presumed insane in every instance in which 
they take their own lives, nor are they to 
be presumed always insane because they 
are sometimes eo, The fact of insanity at 
the time is to be established by preponder- 
ating evidence, and if the: evidence here 
fails then the policy is void. The supreme 
court of this state said, in the case of 
Fowler vs. The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, that “‘under such a clause suicide is 
not itself sufficient evidence of insanity, 
and if it appear that the act was premed- 
itated and fully comprehended and there 


was no direct manifestation of previous 


insanity of a positive nature the insurers 
are not liable.” 

The more difficult question is-the one 
which respects the degree of - insanity. 
There are degrees of insanity or unsound 
states of mind, and what is that degree 
which in the case of life insurance excludes 
the act of self-destruction*from the pro- 
vision contained in the suicide clause? 
Chief-Justice Bigelow, of Massachusetts, 
in an able and exbaustive opinion delivered 
in the case of Dean os, The American 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, takes the 
ground that “suicide, committed by a 
person who understands the nature of the 
actand intends to take his own life, though 
committed during insanity, avoids a policy 
of life insurance which provides that it 
shall be void if the assured shall die by his 
own hand.” The Chief-Justice held in 
that case that it is against ‘‘ the destruction 
of life by the coluniary and intentional act 
of the party assured that the exception in 
the proviso is intended to protect the in- 
surers”; that “the object [of the proviso] 
is to guard against loss rising from a par- 
ticular mode of death”; and that “ the 
moral responsibility of the act does not 
affect. the nature of the hazard.” If the 
self-destruction was tniended: by a person 
who understood the intention and the 





the deceased, although excited or angry or 
distressed in mind, formed the determina- 
tion to take his own life because, in the ex- 
ercise of bis usual reasoning faculties, be 
preferred death to life, the company is not 
liable.” . 


The doctrine Jaid down by Justice Miller 
in this case is subsiantially that of Chief- 
Justice Bigelow and of the Baltimore Court 
of Common Pleas, whose ruling wag ap- 
proved by the Maryland Court of Appeals, 
The tendency of courts and juries has been 
so to construe insurance contracts as to 
render the suicide proviso entirely mean- 
ingless. The proviso is not only a lawful 
one, but intended to be a practical protec- 
tion of the insurance company against the 
risk of self-destruction. This risk is one in 
which the party is assumed to intend his 
own death and to use means for the pur- 
pose of procuring it. If he knows enough 
to have the intention and knows enough to 
employ the means of its accomplishment, 
then, although his mind may not be sound 
and normal in all respects, common sense 
says and legal sense ought to say that ecelf- 
destruction renders tbe policy void. Such 
a case is one of self-destruction within the 
fair meaning of the proviso. The man kills 
himself; he means to kill himself; and he 
means to use and he does use the instru- 
mental cause or causes adapted to the re- 
sult. His death is not an accident to him, 
but the effect of bis own intention, with 
knowledge enough to have the intention 
and knowledge enough to do that which 
will accomplish it. The forfeiture of the 
policy was designed to be a protection td 
the company, by preventing his having such 
an intention and carrying it into effect. If 
the proviso does not mean this, then it 
means nothing; and so to construe it as to 
make it mean nothing is not to enforce but 
judicially to obliterate this part of the con- 
tract. 

or 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue principal event of the week of spe- 
cial interest to dry goods doaalers bas been 
the indictments found by the United States 
Grand Jury against the great firm of H. 
B. Claflin & Co. for dealing in smuggled 
goods. Indictments were also found for the 
same offense against the respectable auction 
firm of Field, Morris, Fenner & Co: The 
members of the two firms were not arrested 
but gaye bonds, and‘ they will be duly 
tried, and we. siocerely trust, for the 
credit of the whole commercial community, 
acquitted; for if such men as compose 
these eminent firms should be found guilty 









‘We bis in te vel an 


frauds upon the revenue where could we 
look for integrity of conduct in the business 
world? Messrs, Claflin & Co. have »pub- 
lished a card requesting the public to sus- 
pend judgment until they can be afforded 
an opportunity to absolve themselves from 
the charge laid at their door. But it was 
bardly necessary to ask such a favor.’ It is 
to be remembered that the persons under 
indictment in this case are sonie of the 
most honorable and highly-esteemed mer- 
chants of New York, who have tiever 
even been suspected of wrong-doing in 
any way. Horace B. Claflin isnot only one 
of the most eminent merchants of New 
York, but of the whole country, and* his 
life-long ‘reputation for superior sagacity 
and moral integrity may well be considered 
sufficient to screen him from the effect of a 
hasty judgment; and until be sball bave 
been proved clearly guilty of the offense 
charged against him we do not believe that 
any one who knows him will regard bim 
with suspicion on account of the legal 
proceedings which the Government officials 
have deemed themselves justified in insti- 
tuting against his firm. We bayeno opin- 
ions to offer upon the subjgct, because we 
do not know all the facts; but what we do 
know is thut there is not another man in 
the whole country who is more directly in- 
terested in suppressirg smuggling or cus- 
tom-house frauds than he, for, being himself 
one of the heaviest importers in the coun: 
try, it could not be for his benefit in any 
way: to: encourage smuggling by others. 
The case is now in the proper hands and a 
thorough investigation of the facts, let them 
damage ‘wtiom they may, is what the public 
have a right to demand, ve 

The affair of Messrs. Claflin & Co. and 
Field, Morris, Fenner & Co. has had no 
influence upon the market and the spring 
trade has been gradually falling into the 
quiet state which is to be looked for in 
mid-June. The transactions from first 
hands in all departments of domestic cotton 
goods have been very moderate; but there 
have been some spasmodic movements in 
woolens, caused by the demand froth the 
clothiers. The spring trade, however, is 
over; and, though there is likély to be 
considerable doing through the summer by 
orders, there is no probability of anything 
like a revival of business before the general 
opening for the fall trade.) ~~ 

There is so full a supply of cottom goods 
now in first hands that some of tbe Igrge 
New England milis have determined upon 
stopping production for some time. The 
Atlantic Cotton Mills, of Lawrence, Mass., 
stopped on the 10th inst.,and will remain 
closed, we understand, unti] the Ist «1 
September. These mills have beéo turning 
out 450,000 yardsa week. .., ° 

Brown sheetings and shigtings are inact 
ive and prices bave probally fallen to 
the lowest points they are likely to torch. 
At leust, this is what the agents-say they 
think, and the general opinion coincides 
with them; but. no one seems disposed 
to make. speculative purchases, -potwith- 
standing the depression of prices and the 
extreme ease which prevails 40'the- money 
market. . at 

Bleached sheetings and stbirtings are 
nominally unchanged; but the deniand is 
very light for these goods and thé sales 
from first hands are on 80 smatlt a scale that 
quotations cannot be said to be a just guide 
for the purchaser. The jobbers areamxious 
to work off their stocks and make. accom- 
modating terms to their customers, {Prices 
are low and tempting to those Who have 
not lost all hope of a@ revival of trade by 
and by. 

Printing cloths show something like 
firmness, and, though the market is qtiet, 
prices are something: more than steady’ 
Extra quelity of 64 square are, sold firmly 
at 5} cents a yard,,and contracts were of- 
fered at that price for the next three 
months, while the manufacturers are un- 
willing to accept less than 5§ cents. ; 
' The demand for faucy prints is’ more 
quiet and the rush-of the previous week 
has subsided; but there is still:aiiméderate 
demand for fancy shirtinga: 

Ginghams are without change of price; 
but the sales are to a moderate extent and 
only for immediate consumption, 

Brown drills and cotton ducks are slow of 
sale at unchanged quotations. Colored 
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cottons are quiet, 
demand for cheviots.,. 


Soraya 


“aah are in demand from the sbirt- 
makers; but-prices. are no leety'd to 
the agents, who | préfer baling 
at any further reductions. . 

In other descriptions of domestic cottons 
the demand is very moderate and the sales 
small. . Prices are generally steady and un- 
changed. 

Worsted dress) goods are without any 
change of importance; but some interest 
has “been imparted to the market by the 
early introduction of samples of the new 
fall styles by some of the aver 
manufa 

The demand for woolens bas been irreg- 
ular and considerable gales of cloths and 
overcoatings have been madé out-of-town 
clothiers at steady prices; but the deniand 
from the jobbers is very small. ' There is a 
fair’ demand for worsted coatings of the 
leading makes at steady prices. 

Fancy cassimeres are in moderate de- 
mand from the clothiers, but chiefly in 


medium and low grades, at steady prices. © 


Kentucky jeans are in limited demand, 


and prices are so low that they afford very 


little encouragement to the manufacturers, 

Cloakings are dull and the sales are so 
few that prices ere merely nominal. 

Fiannels are in about as much demand as 
usual at this season, but the principal sales 
are of printed goods for :the falk business. 
Prices steady. 

Carpets are in good demand and eomaid4 
erable sales are reported by agents at- full 
prices, 

Foreign goods are very quiet, and the 
offerin suction are smal) and unimpor- 
tant, with the axception of the final auc- 
tion sale.for the season of Lupin’s fabrics, 
made by Bénkard & Hutton, through Field, 


er ie amt Sean nHeY. Bae 


dress silks adapted 
de le goods of all deserip- 
lions are = and slow of sale. “The dé" 


mand for pa and sun umbrellas is act- 
ive, n og-the backwardness of 
the on. ame alence of cool weather; }- 
but“there if great confidence feit in 9 


swellering heats of July and August.) 

























CALLER eee 


TAG | 56,58, 60, 62, 64,4 


$3.7 Fy Fines 


3 at last week 44 
$9 ; worth $14 and $18. 


ESS 
37 


anos’ ona. at 1 and eo 
sold at $1.75 . 25 61-50. 





1 
‘forme nope 


ces COLORED 5 KS, in all the NEW- 
EST ’ NTSo of BROWN and , at $1 and $1.25; 
ra 5 PED SILKS, at 75c. and 90e. ’ 


eoia at $1. and $1.50. 
DRESS 


RESS GOOD; per 


itt veo va VIENNA SUITINGS at 25e.s formerty 
sold | 
epeums DT BROWNS ANDSTEELS, 50c.;. 
areas oT a 
oft ma FOPLING, 7Sc. and $1; formerly sold at 
BLACK GOODS... . 
cases FINE BLACK ALPACAS at 30c.; formerly, 


WOOL _ CASHMERE, 
526s) ro FL worth om ee 40. 7%. 


“ee a GALiCoes AN ire aes iD CAMBRTCR 


t CALI 
offs SiGe a worth wach ee 13¢.; al rey for 


WALLER: west. | 


245 Grand Street, near 


~ 













hited ‘Now Putdhases of § | 
STRAW . GOODS. 
| OVER TWELVE THOUSAND DOZENS 
READY FOR INSPECTION 


TO-DAY. 


c THESE QUALITIES 


All Shapes 
Wathen Baie ARB SELLING from 
COLOR at #1, a 81 25, BLSEWHERB. 
SWISS CHIPS at 25c., $5c., 50c., 75c., $1. 


FIFTY DIFFERENT SHAPES IN ALL THE 
LEADING COLORS. 
NEAPOLITAN HATR ATs,’ ‘S0c., Y5e. $1. 
FINE GOODS. 
Round Hats. 


AP re] 
ont ANG PRDA ae oe St 
BON ELE EXAMINE. 


MISSES’ SCHOOL HATS, Sc., 10c., 12c., 15e., 
V5e., Z5ec. : 

MISSES’ HATS TRIMMED, 5@e., G3e., 75c.. 
8Sc., and $1. 

TRIMMED RUSTIC HATS, 38c..'60e., 65c. 


ATTENTION CALLED 
TO FULL LINES OF FINE LEGHORN HATS and 
CHIPS, SUMMER 
75e., SSe., $1, $1.25, and $1.50. 


Boys’, Youth’s, and Men’s 


STRAW HATS. 


BOYS’, 13c., 18c., 20¢e., Be., ——- mae 
YOuTH’s, 
MEN’s, 50c. 


RUNNING FROM 


Gents’ Silk Beaver, Cashmere, and 
Felt Hats. 


75, 
= SL K DRESSHATS, $3, $3.50, 
‘a: 94 $4. pas 35, 35.50. 
“GENTS” 


$2, $2.25, $2.50. 
YOUTH’S FELT mame, & 50c,,,°75c., 88c., $1, up. 


~ Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 
CLEARING. ©. 
 eneiieeanatinn HATS MARKED ‘ 


zpeas et 
$40 TRIMMED HATS 7s Mania #13, us 


LARGE LOTS slightly 750. 
. | $1, $1.50, to $3.50, moet rth 


Edward’s New Patent Passen- 
abe ger Elevators 
are running on the East and Wésé Sides of the Estab- 





ES ~HIDLEY & SUN, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
, Z > & 70 Aten St. 
Fifth Bidck East from the B 
‘GRAND STREET €CROSS-TOWN LINE OF CARS 
PASSES THE DOOR AND CONNECTS WITH 
EVERY CITY CAR AND STAGE “ROUTE GOING 


} NORTH AND SOUTH. ane RIDE 
 yROM THE. CORNER OF ADWAX. 


we E Ridley & 


‘| 999, 311, 344-1-2 Grand St, Ae 


7 Ga, 56, 58, OX@2. 68786, 68,AN 
SPREET, NEW york. . mf 


~ SILK PARASOLS, 


Pi W°PURCHASES. 


CHILDREN’S, ALL SILK, 45c., BLUE AND PINK. 
CHILDREN’S, ALL SILK, Ruffled, 75c., S5e. cach. 


Sun Umbrellas. 


é NBY 75c. 
M he ben 2 52 85c. 
20-INCH, ONLY $1. 
16-INCH, ALL SILK, FINE HANDLES, $1, 
18-INCH, ALL SILK, FINE HANDLES, $1.37. 
2Q+INCH, ALLSILK, FINE HANDLES, $1.70. 
22-INCH, ALL SILK, FINE HANDLES, $1.95. 
24-INCH, FINE HANDLES, $2.35. 
HEAVY. /ES—PURPLES, BLUES; AND 
| SEO: 18-inch, $1.65; — dd @2-inch, 
$2. 
FINE BLACK 1VORY-MOUNTED, 20-inch, 
62.35; 22-inch, $2 


; |i, Ridley & Son, 








P3073 ft #2 Grand Street, 





$6) 65.60. 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN st. 


THE: INDEPENDENT. 


aire { eb 





|e 


SHAPES, at 50c., G3e.; . 


en O80. 75e., Shc, 81, ¥4.2i 8125.0 up to $5. 
NEW DEPARTMENT. 


GENTS LIGHT CASHMERB HATS, 82:50, ° 


FINE FUR FELT HATS; $1.50; 6t:76;" 


4 





309, 311,311 1-2 Grand st, N.t., 
BELOW REGULAR “PRICES. 


BLACK YAK yard ep 12e., 15¢., 17¢., 19¢., 
LACES AND INSERT- 





iE. Ridley &Son, 


$1 


KID ‘GLOVES, 





308, 8, 311, ail Y Grand St., HY. 


Lpatine at 45c. Pair. 
Lit) Dosen ?-Budion at 4c, Pair 
Dozen 2-Button RELLSON at Ge. 


Our Own importation 
AS FOLLOWS: 
Acknowledged toe be the Best Glove in 
the Market for the Price. 


oMOTPOB AGA BEATE oe 8 4 





INGS. Al A WIDT 
nn i fan Hea 96 B5e., 400., SOc, 


4 (two and a 

eae eee Tie aeteahs 

LACH TTR Rey Be, Wen, Bien. BSc 
EN SETS. 
COLORED 


LATEST DESIGNS in PLAIN 
and LINEN. : 


Bufflings, Collarettes, Etc. _. 


By. ASSORTM OF ALL THE LEAD-) 
SrvLEs in R RUFFLINGS, 
RETTES, etc. TO WHICH WE INVITE AT- 
TENTION. 
LINEN HANDKERCHIESFS, NAPKINS, TABLE 
LINEN,TOWELING, LAMBREQUINS. 
APPLIQUE, NOTTINGHAM, AND GUIPURE 
TIDIES, VESTIBUL® LACES, MOSQUITO NET- 
eb ectet ets j= Att etc. 


— a 


Lace yA Saki 


NOTTINGHAM CURTAIN NET, 20¢., BSe., 35c., 
50c., G2c., 70c,, F5c., SSc., $1 up. 


A SPECIALTY. 


Lace Sacques. 
$2.98, $3, $8.25, 3.50, 84,84.50, $5.50; 97 vv. 


Lace Shawls. 
EXTRA INDUCEMENTS. 


HAVING MADE A LARGE PURCHASE of 


LACE SACQUES and SHAWLS FOR CASH, WE 
OFFER THEM AT 


EMERGENCY PRICES. 


E, Ridley & Son, 


oe wt F. 


309, 311, 318 1-2 Grand ‘Street, 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64. 66, 65, and 70 ALLEN 8T., 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


E.Ridley& Son, 
309,311, 311 1-2 Grand St., N.Y. 
Seven’ Cases, 


NEW FANCY GOODS 


From EUROPE TO-DAY. 
FANS. ° 


THOUSANDS OF PALM LEAF, JAPANESE, 
LINEN, VIENNA, etc., ete., at 26,, Sc,, Sc:) 10c., 
to 25e. 

FINER FANS, COMPRISING PEHARL, IVORY, 
SATIN, BBONY. . AND OTHER SPE- 
CLALITUBS, Papen 00 810. 


' SEWELRY, SILVERWARE, DULAS, CAR- 
RIAG BRONZES, ORNAMENTS, 
BRU: MIRRORS, HAIR SWITCHES. 

STATIONERY, INITIAT, PAPER IN ALL THE 
NEWEST TINTS, WEDDING CARDS, ENVEL- 
OPES, etc., ete. _. 


PERFUMERY. 


LUBIN’S, WENCE’S, and ATKINSON’S. 
80APS8.—LUBIN’S, COLGARWS, OAKLEY’S. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


“RUBBIA, VIENNA, AND DOMESTIC. 
{OBA . ee, 850, $1, ap to one. 


VA 75c., $1 A FINEST GRADES.” 


ee eddes *t 8 15¢., 20c., 5c, 50c.s up. 


TRAY SLING TRUNKS from $1 to 
aaeata ROLLS, Danse we-basis. 





E, Ridley & Son, |= 


309, 311; 31-12 Grand Street, 





, 5, GS. 60, 2, 64, 66, 6S. and 70 ALLEN ST. 


‘COL-4 


|RODGERS & 


OUR EDWARD GLOVE 


Is NOW MANUPACSUERS PROM REAL GOAT- 


SUT MPSA 833 Ba 
JOB LOTS AT 250., See 223 400 DISPLAYED 


E. Ridley & Son, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 AND 70 ALLEN ST. 





ORR BROS. 


183 Eighth Avenue, 


Between 19th and 20th Streets. 
GRAND DISPLAY OF NOVELTIES 
IN 


Ladies’ Suits, 
floaks, Tabliers, etc. 


AN % STOCK to select from. 
Designers Fitters in attendance. SUITS MADE 
TO CiDiE X NO EXTRA OHARGE. DING > 
AND MOURNING OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. Ali 
ready-made garments fitted and sitered to puis t ° 
aser. NO EXTRA CHARGE. EVERY 
VENIENCE for fitting. We are now fully prepared 
to offer EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEM 
600 LINEN SUITS, NICELY TRIMMED, $2.75; 
550 Li 


wee EN BASQUES AND OVERSKIRTS, from 


LIN. SUITS, RICHLY TRIMMED, WELL 
MADE, $3.89, $4.85, $5.54; worth to duplicate $2 each 


more. 
150 EMBROID LINEN SUITS, the most eie- 


ERED 
gant shown this season, $12.50 to $17.50; worth $10 
RICH MOHAIR Glace SUITS; NEATLY 


TRIMMED $9.95. 
ELEGANT oats MER BUiTs MAGNI 


FICENTLY 
M in combination of self-color, ina GREAT 
VARIBTY OF STYI. ES, $10. , $14.50; worth 
from $5 to $8 each mo 


BLACK SUITS. 


eek Lo LUSTER ALPACAS, YERY STYLISH, only 
P me A SUITS, MAGNIFI- 


i SUITS, 8169 to $25, worth 
y trom $6 to 


SPECIAL THIS WEEK. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

Poneee. SILK nai ipa not the cost 

>: BLACK SILK purrs, yes 
IN FIRST 


QUALITY © 
ognceded | b 


Y TRIMMED 
to $85; fully 
all to be the peek San tn this city. 
TY. iy 


SUITS, from $12.50 to $23. A 


SA WonnEn Lee PER 
Sa G SA N ORDER for their RICH 
SOrte. We Gp aes rene, Sater Wont ond 
EXTRAORDINARY aw F, hicns. 


DRESS GOODS. 


RICH DRESS S GREATLY RED 
uNtanceDanriiy UF OPPORTUNITY TO 8 
A 


Ez 
MELANG IC POPLINS, l6e., 180., 22c.; formerly 18c., 
ee RID AND BASKET-FACED SILK-FINISHED 
POO PIECES “VERY FIN SLLK PONGEES, only 
3 CASES MAGNIFICENT ROUBIAX POPLIN 


{ focmert” 42c. 
Bon JIN MOHAIR, M#c,, Hc.,@c. A GREAT 


WS. 
RED 


Black Silks, 
Colored Silks, 

Summer Silks. 

COLOMED a Nah abc ie aks 

ie Bites Taba 


Ee, 


) BLACK 8 KS, from auction, 
rae A IME Sanat OF RICH BLACK 
NSON 
The best values in ty. 






icity, of 8 CAL SS or ee AMELY J 
K-WARP LWTT AS, BEST a 
TAMIBE CLO Al pe Dame Dear See 

BLACK A} 

= ib Tae a. 
dune veer gmat oH 
LOW PRICES. All ings rented 
or “ge 


ea hiner ee 


~aacues ‘& ORR BROS,’ 


No. 183. EIGHTH AVENUE, | 
BETWEEN ra AND Bru STREBTS. 















LATEST DRY GOODS. QUOTATIONS, 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MBRCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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io pabesbue a 
Agawam, F.. «8 iind Orchard AA...10 
Stark, A:...4 nbs a an 

sz kad Mi » ae 8 
Vissachusetta, BB.. ’ . des $ 
= ooo gee 8 ‘Golden Hideo. edit. 
. a {treat Pali * 6 
Milena: PE -- 7 M 8 
. hs, ba = 10 
ubot, oeseeee } 
AL, | 
indianptea@ oan 
Lagxeter, AA err 
a Sit 
Medford........«- 
Augusta. «eo 
Pittanteld. 
Kennebe: oe 
vedford, R babsane concede 7 
Lowmsapt ;. ie” 
W aterford, ‘AA@-inch 12 
E¥ 87-inch. Putnam, AA, ... 4-4,.;.1 
“s NN 33-inch, 8 Nashua, O 33-‘n r 
Papperell, B...0..+-e00-108 ws R 36-fn ‘ 
Ni ORs rosle-t-. = * — E4-inch......113 
" Qusiiisdes.. Bu » W 48-inch.....16 
BLEACHED SHERTINGS AND SHIRTINGS 


Now York Mills, yD by 
W arosutta 









Vascarors... 
Butes, BB... 4244 
White Rock. 

Forestdale.. i 
Masonvitte.. - 1K 
Williamsvilie.. By 
Blackstone, AA. : WK 

4-4... |) 

2 
eee Sie 
-. 9% 

8 

2B 

-- 16 
sa rg. - tes 

KA. meee 
¢ *hapman, X ....,. .... ee of 
Clinton GCC oo 4... Oe 
Amoekeag, A... $-4.... ri 

mos! on oe. sees én 
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Great Falls, &. 
oo “ x 


AMOSKO@AR..... 00-5 5.0. 
Uncasville. ...0. ser 





Pittehi 
Union Milis”. 


TICKINGS. 
York, ®-inch.,...+,.+5-- li. : Willow Brook.,.........% 
York, Sineh , .,.....+9- 21 | Baston, ACA.. J 
Amoskeng. ACA. 0 BD 


j | apt eteee 
cs... +s: @peggeue 
{ 
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‘Hampden, ae. 











Bins Hill... 
Everett. . 
Uncasville. 
Gold Medal,. 
A MOSKEA.... 00000. --005 
I cs. cuanvodenssinns 
Pepperell.. 
Naumkeag, Satteons.. 
Kearsage..... 


Amoskeng.........- 11%, A ppleton.... ecccetcccccs Mg 
Pepperell i: lO 


»A 
Massachtsetts, 
ve 


WADE & COMMING, 
Gents’, Youth's, and Boys 


CLOTHING, 


LN EVERY VARIETY, AT EXTREMELY 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


261 and 263 Eighth A venue, corner 23d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


READY-MADE AND CUSTOM DEPARTMENTS. 














HE INDEPENDENT. 


<n Naa) eT ARPT 


%. 


Fe wicks 


JAMES M°CREERY &60,,| 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8T. 


NEW YORK, 
INVITE ATTENTION TO A FULL AND 
MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


Cheney Brothers’ 


) AMERICAN SILKS, | 


Black and Colored Gros Grains. 


These beautiful goods are manufac- 
tured with special reference to durae 
bility and are warranted not to cut 
or change in color in wearing. 


H. O'NEILL & C0,, 


827 and $29 Sixth Avenne. 


CLOSING OUT OUR 
IMMENSE STOCK OF . 


STRAW GOODS! |: 
REGARDLESS OF COST! 


PRENCH AND nh gm = CHIP HATS, in 
all the newest shapesand r and 





0ds we week from ropa in Black wr, 
new eve e. ry ack, cy 
Drab’ White, an Boru tints. 
FREN NOH CHIP Bi to $1.75. _— 
English M Hintg. in it che ‘an 
oe ae AN MATEO ne 
radon Bt ROUND HATS, $1 to $3.50. 
Nes LEGHORN HATS, $1.80; worth 2.75. 
We have now on sale a ONE THOUSAND 


OUR TRIMMED .HATS, 


for elegance of shape and richness of trimming, can- 
not be su 














REDUCTION IN.PRICES!! 
35 Hats reduced to 
Hats e 18. 
Hater to $15. 
15 Hater to $12, 
ats to 
ats y to § 














The great t of our er all other 
houses im *he millinery trade rade atteste our ar cnnarieritg. 


RIBBONS. 


DAMAGSA RIBBONS, l6c., 20c., 30c., and 4c., 
in whey wn, te, Cardinal, and Drab. 
All th o New Spring Shades, at 9, 2, Ibe Be De., Be. 


Mack GROS-GRAINS, all Silk, 1%., 160., and 


“SASH RIBBONS. 
a Bioces bineit $io fommete a 
AT SCARFS. 


DAMASSA HAT SCARFS 
GROS-GRAIN 


DAMASBA SILK for HA @ in all shades. 
SPLENDID QUALITY, ear rs 


8] wine #8 ae slgwers. 
cae ERNEST, 


These two lots of FLO cee from fi to§ are all a goods of 
thie season’s importation and must be so! 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 
MACE END ME 


s LEEVELESS. J JACKETS 
are eR ADEUE ieee * 
e ur 
ee 


diess Variet —~ all Prices, 





UF ND MUSLIN 


ae OVE DERSGES. 
Sun Umbrellas and gy 


KID wo wilt sell at Low 


Choice KID ¢ CLOV es E $ the =e 
Spring — es and Ope ors, two, three, and fi 
ben SEK TIES. 


1 White Silk Walt Thea at te former price Tic. 
600 Doz: Lace Ti 


tho.; Peduced 
Latest novelties in ine ine French Ties. 
N, B.—Rednuction to 


'S, 


327 and 329 Sixth Ave. and 103 W. "sta a. 


R. H. MACY & GO.S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST IN AMERICA. 


TUL Las OP TE Aa GOR 
i es 


CHILD! 1 MAL 


fy B Stat ’ 
bees ovate, Pe 
Lal FoBGa RID ATAIVE2-GUETOR Soacwasmnatns. 


eter enenaed samples seat free t0 


14th St. and Sixth Atckink wir York. 











LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
Duna + ive ube mon use pone cs Sten ea cies 


beat useetenrtes Ladies of the extraordinary roa the fa 


Trimmed rufties op ban ra d sleeves. 

T d, front,en 

Teimiae vy sleeves -s trimmed wnt ingest O ° 
3 _ 


See Teo Bian and ene re — caine se eetece acces 
“eas 
Cee **seeeeeeeteeetne 1 38 
alattiie i ie 8 





ered front, andsleeve........... 
French vs yoke of = tucking ‘front t and back, 
fine embroidery.......... eecsee 
Bosom in double points of alternate tucking oad 
em reece te 


Socastaes covcaspopceoutl Oe 
x tucks. a OLEATE EY cvessclooe OT 
Ten tacks, in el clusters, wie crochet trim- 00 


seeking, resnes pase. a Sgt SIS ERR Re 12 
fine embroidery eltiging.................- 
by > grabeoidery edgts ae 


Pye clusters $ of tacks, wide insertion of alternate 1% 
5 gry 2 ee einen chan ea thagan han if 


Linen Drewers, six tucks ks, needlework edge...... 2% 
NIGHT DRESSES 


Double yoke, trimmed with pobeeway pepencpcesneces 90 96 
poutie yoke, trim with needlework ing.. 125 
Double Gs ae and em! 


band ote the 


see tternwee 


$7 
_. KOILET r SACQUES. 
¢ Toke; trimmed With Reeoncestena ieee vt 
Double yoke, trimm< wip peed pror edging.. 
u me LG trim 0 eee na 2% 
: ote, embroidered bande collar and 
pte Rh - ith ueedlework edging....... 1 @ 
eulie 3 eo ware handsomely med 
with rows of tucking and toes 2% 
Send measure of oo 




















Goods sent C.O0. D. 


re 
than $5 must be pre ; tore oo 


he Rrananbe ee ie... se 


> NEW YORK 61t¥ 


our extensive assortment of 


WALKING SKIRTS. 








: Beers icpicient = 


focus inserting oF bcacordhaacelle Open: % sete 2 00 


TRAIN SKIRTS. 


pete lls eaaceaanroltasy samt 


Ten tucks, in two clusters, wide embrol sumictt 
Babe tek usters, idee aery: 


rows of 


SHORT UNDER-SKIRTS 
at 65e., 7hc., 950., $115, $1.40, $1.66, $1.85, $2. 


CORSETS. 


The “ Bazaar” French Woven Corseta. 


= = 80 the fabric 
adapted with wonderful accuracy to every curve ‘and 
Stier daoetersien tient ease 
riment and the prices have been still re- 
ous scollo’ Jo ccecsceceees ces @ 
Corset, es, ped top. $1 


u 
: @ bones Sscolioped ap 
g 
F 
G 





J 
sfomcen eect 


18 bon lioped 
to noel ber bottom trimmed peti 
“ Beariet French Nests thas 16d ‘wi 
cross silk, fan-stitehed, 
QIDNOE, . «scnckethnnsaneneactanseninnial sesve 2 % 
Five HUNDRED Deautiful 
proidered, 


ts 


PUT ree eee 





Bowes, 

and nome com 
tere t " ,* 
positively moet egant corse’ 1” 


HAND-MADE CORSETS. 
Hip Gene. ep tonceenesdseesscncancgtsedeacusats sted 0% 
36 bones, reels peatife np netan . @ 
% Ponee wien: tide 


mmer ot escent 


2” In ordering Corsets, do not ferget to 
mention sizea. “Yaist. 23 


lege of Be ew before re vaying. All orders of less amonnt 


Draft Payable tod. TAYLOR, 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 





¢ eminently 


their place as 











Extra fine, uibbed 
enghly 





_DNITED STAPES CORSET C0. 


(Post Office Address, Box 4923,) 
NEW YORK, 


Corsété dally 
- ‘or 1874 exceeding 
of 1 Seer apater anne 


mae oy o> epler 
made. They nave received t =r 


est a "ens 
with the beretofore it 
All the best dealers keep them. 


CORSET 


Rech pair ave. ES yin four hooks, 
Each corset is woven pee seen, 


nished 
ner, Corresponding toits 
prove in use 


Arregui ee Beauty— 


, their sates 





or 
— a, taken 








in oon : 
it ; wil 
icy anae 


corset ; 








Corsets, and Neckties. 
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P ETER STEWART, 


No. 162 Bowery, 
HAS OPENED 


a very extensive lot of New Spring Straw Goods, French Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, Laces 
Also Parasols and Umbrellas, all sizes and styles, from 23 cents to $9. 


KID GLOVES. 


My own importation. Very good Two-Button Gloves, 75 cents. Excellent quality tn White 
Black, Opera, and all the new shades, 90c, and $1. Three-Button, $1.15. Has no equal. Oul: 
trs one pair, and you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 


3 PAIRS BEST 75-CENT GLOVES $2.10, or $8.40 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST 90-CENT GLOVES 92.50, or $10 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST %1 GLOVES $2.87, or $11.50 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST THREE-BUTTON $3.30, or $13 per dozen. s 


GLOVES SENT BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 


See BROOME AND SPRING STS&., 


Yo 








ee | 


se GEO eae all 


ea tt 








aE $8998 Hb wnt: 








ee ee ee ee 


BEST LOWELL INGRALN. 
INGRALNS from 8. 


heer Pee eter reer eeer eerie 
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J. & J. W. CROSSLEY, 


B20 & B22 Broadway, Cor. Pearl St., New York, 





“MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, eta., very cheap at the old place - 


112 FULTON STREET 


Yas. | De Min ROA 
ed Tha 
and ee We put Genin’ in at 


wilbe sold. 


fast Of Bho ADWATS YO?" 


CARPETS. 222 


Cloths, Mate 
tings, ete. at new Store, 38 Sixth Avenue. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. 


Goed Ingrain, 75c, te $1. Tapestry, $1.15 
te $1.35. Body Brussels, $1.75 to $2.25. 


F STEPHEN A: SPENCER, 
Lasvit wn coat bee teit dh Wane eee New York, 


JAMES WECREERY 8& 60, 
ai See 


assortment of Ladies! 








Gis) CARHME 
ee sitet wi 
ee =e city. 
aor 
Ladiée’ ond Maley rents A i meats, 
ban I sronow ont at an ae Seareeee 





JAMES MCREERY &C0, 


ROTO AE AND ELEVENTH STREET. 


SPRING AND PAREN G00 GOODS 







Commeseing onoing o& MONDAY, JUN® Mra. 


UNION ADAMS'& C0. 


HAVE REMOVED TO 





No. 913 Broadway, | 


FINE DRESS SHIRTS, 
- GOLLA RS, - COFFS, 
~ DRAWERS, etc., ete. 


AND HAVE A LARGR VARIETY OF 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


JOHN R. TERRY, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
CENT’S, BOYS’, AND YOUTH’S 
HATS AND CAPS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FINE MILLINERY, 
FURS, 

FANCY HATS, STRAW GOODS, 
UMBRELLAS, Etc. 

885 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


Alf. the = Styles now Ready. 
- BROOK’S 
PRIZE MEDAL ._ 


) --$P00L ‘Corton. | "= 


- WM.HENRY SMITH&O0 











=F pa ; 
Loe ything =~ YH 


a litmus thepirice- 
SERIES TSAR | 


(COR. 


New York. SIDE ENTRANCE. 





A" daily 
ae a 


of this 
| ea stock being for 


0)’ Cloths, T “ 
| aii all the 
atest novelties in the 


F pet Trade, at the. 


iy prices ever 
ny Patterns oy usék eep- 


ffered 
so Devens, ers this 
M bat embrace. . 
T ihe newest — 
T eas and 
5 [ velties in ¢ 
N oods and 


‘ie 
WM. 8. LEIGH, 


FORMERLY WITH 
W. & J. SLOANE, 


Career Warenouse. |" 


267 SIXTH AVENUE, 
SEVENTEENTH STREET). 


BUY THE NILSSON. GLOVES 


2 BUTTON, 95c., 

3, 4, and 6 button in same proportion. Each pair ware 
ranted, and exchanged if rip or tear when first tried 
THE REAL NILSSON GLOVE 
Sold at BLOOMS’ only. 


Weare the Sole Agents through- 
out the United States, and would 
caution our friends and custom- 
ers mot to purchase an Inferior 
Article, effered as the same 
Gloves, elsewhere. 


Our sesortment of REAL LACES, DRESS and 
CLOAK TRIMMINGS is complete in all its details. 


BLOOMS’, 


338 BOWERY, 340 


BETWEEN BOND ANDGREAT JONES STS., ONLY 
ONE BLOCK EAST OF BROADWAY. 


Samples and Price-list furnished on application. 











ye s6Le AGENTS, 
32 Green St., N.Y. 





LACE SHAWLS 


motel SO PRLNES CiSp Ber SOR mIvERE TE ponte 


J . TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 
"363" Eight’ Avenue, WY, 


ebtediaeiunaieniees coandee- asinine taka ee tee 


i de 


‘BEDDI 


S. P. KITTLE, cnr tiec'x 





"Feathers and Déwn, ; 
Spring Beds, etc. 


HAS REMOVED 


TO 


NOS. 203 & 205 CANAL ST. 
SPRING BEDS, 
SPRING MATTRESSES, 
FEATHERS and DOWN, 
PILLOWS and BOLSTERS, 
COMFORTABLES, 
QUILTS and SPREADS, 
COUNTERPANES, 
BLANKETS, Etc. 


BED and TABLE. LINEN, Ete. | 


Church, Chair, and Boat Cushions. 
Established Sixteen Years. 


All goods as recommended or bill forfeited. 


Bedding of all grades..manufactured to order and 
constantly on hand at wholesale and retail. 


‘BUY WHERE A THING IS MADE. 


(3° 203 Canal St. 
AT HOME ACAIN. 


BARCAINS. IN 


URNITURE. 





porov' designs 
. We useoni best 
‘Ait goods Scan ates eee 


WARREN WARD &6O., 


ft Nes. 75 and 77 SPRING 8T., cor. CRosBY wk. 





JAMES ¥. SCHENCK 


HAS REMOVED TO HIS NEW) STORE. 
183.CANAL STREET, 
ghene ho wold be. pleased to see all his friends and 

customers, sho 


a Splendid Stock of Bedding, 


in all Rises, embracing 2PRING BEDS 
elie 


ae ee 
fuera ho 


, and eare Pas in the 


Sian iescnadieistte enh eee 


before purchas- 


IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 


The Utility fe Table: 





LAMBIE, SARCENT & CO... 


PROPEETORS AND MANURACTURELS, 


B. W. MERRIAM & see 


677 BROADWAY, 
ESTABLISHED 4 YEARS, 
continue to manufacture their usual assortment of 
MIRRORS, 
unsurpassed in elegance an quality, at . 
REDUCED PRICES. 


We offer great inducements to Whole- 
sale Purchasers. 


Wilcox & Kinney. 
BEDDING AND BED-ROOM 


FURNITURE. 
Hotels and Charciees piss Seennbee ay wholeunio prtees. 
) = ys a 
Ne. 59 Fourth Ave.. ov Quposite Btewart’s, 


5 to 
Jno. H Wrtcox & Co. 








Ek. RINNE KINNEY, 
(ate with Mzsszs. B. W. Mxnatau & Co.) 








ly rebuilt our warehousé, w ’ 
ee FRO cnr Wakova Biiiesee 
















HOTELS, nore alias ETC, 


SOUTHERN. 
HOTEL, 





be ST. LOUiIs, 
‘ALNUT, Srs. 
MV EIELE WABKERE Ob Pr priors ietors, 
During the past year thie Ei 
theroug rat ev Thasled. re 
recarpeted, , and refu nishes ‘rom top vo tom 
The “SOUTH ” is | near the 
couber of Dasuzeee, © iste rata taces 


ote Rsernatazette the neatest WesTACK. GRA T ia 


les sand geutiemen. | 


CROFT HOUSE, 


IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Health — Comfort — Econemy—Mountain Air— 
Splendid Views—No Mesquitecs — No Ma- 
laria—85 Minutes from New York. 


TRULY A SUMMER HOME. 


Opposite West Point, 1% Miles from Gerrison’s 
Station, Hudson River. 

— nats House is now open for the re- 
Gemmpet Gueste. ae I prcommacetions 
Horses. eriages. Rplendid 
toad Fine Drives wn, Shade, Droeees Grounds, 

etc. Terms from $10 to $15 per "week. Address as 


above. 
_ Jone let, 190. 
OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 


La Be ten — 





This a 
cep 





te 


~ Euro er Broo street and 
ry, New Yor! on ether Mt ms, 7% cts. \ LA + 
fie png $2 to 


eenecrs from the Grana phy al Dacor, direct Torthe the 
~ CAPT. R. OLMSTEDS 


SE ee eee RESORT, 


THE FI HOTEL M TH UTH END OF 
Pp PRCT PARK BROG YN, L. 


REFRESHMSE. FIRST-CLASR ATTEND-~- 
ANCE; and it isthe RESORT OF FAMILIES AND 
CHILDREN after a stroll of drive a the Park. 


SURE FOSS UAL A PERERA la. 


poston of rare ions pos. % ieloas' surprises.’ 
at 5 hours fr from wiBoston =e ry 3 for “- 
y lat, Terms moderate. TER. 








~ FRAVEL. 
“How to Co West.” 


Tris is an inquiry which evefy one 
should have truthfully answered before he 
starts on his journey; and a little care taken 
in exam!nation of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

TheChicago, Burlington, and Quincy Ruil- 
road has achieved a splendid ‘reputation in 
the last five years as the leading Passenger 
Route to the West. Starting at Chicago or 
Peoria, it runs direct ‘through Southern 
Jowa and Nebraska, with close Contiections 
to California and the Territories. It is also 
the short. line and..best, line to Quiacy, 
Missouri, and points in Kansas and New 
Mexico, Passengers on their way westward 
cannot do better than to inké ‘this route. 

This line has published a pamphiet; enti- 
tied ** How 10 Go West,” which. coutainus 
much valuable, information, a large, cor- 
rect mep of the Great West, which can be 
obtained free from charge by addressing 
the Genetal Passenger Agent, Chicago, Bur- 








>lington, and Quincy Ratiroad, Chicago, Ill. 


Please state what paper you saw thie in, 


FALL RIVER LINE 
NEW YORK AND’ BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


=a did PROVIDENCE. 


Hali’s Bands engaged for the 
Season. 

Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 23 N. R.,at5P.M. 

Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4:30 and 6:3. P.m., and 
connect at Fall River with one of the above Steam- 
ers. > 

Tickets sold at all principal R.-R. Ticket Offices in 
the East, South, and West. 

J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t. 0. C. B-R. 

GEO. L. CONNOR, ¢ Gen. Pass, egom. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, AND 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 





AND 





aha, 
where it folms w UNION PACIFIC 
WAY for Denver Salt Lake City, $ 
Francisco, d all points West J% the Pacine 


me oh a Ww Ee As h. INE, 
ana Pacitic Railroad 
‘Save their So 
Siena tes ave now re . ren 
HUGA RIDDLE, Saperintend 
AM. SMITH, General Pusssioes hence 


Only Direct Line to France. 


B GENERAL TRANSATLANTI » 

en MALL oT HIPS B cen Ans 
NEW Y¥' AND HA 

qeition agains on this 


tinang being Beenie 


FMR ree 3 aa —- 
Weg ro ma. 8, | Seve iN tay A 
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TRADING WUE. rE BORROWED ¢ 


APITAL 


Ma +t in tits work entitled 
** Lombard Street,” referring to the ex- 
tent to which English trade is carried on 
by borrowed capital, uses the following 
lacguage + 

“In every district small traders have 
arisen, who discount their bills largely; and, 
with-the capital so borrowed, barrass and 
press upon, if they do not eradicate, the 
old capitalists. The new trader has ob- 
viously.an immense advantage.in.the strug-. 
gle of trade, . If a merchant have £50,000, 
all bis own, to gain ten per Cent. on it he 
must make’ £5,000 a year ‘and mast charge 
for his goods ‘accordingly ; but if another 
has only £10,000 and borrows £40,000 by 
discounts (no extreme instance in.our 
modern trade), he bas the. same.capital of 
£50,000 to use, and can sell much cheaper. 
If the rate at which he borrows he five per 
cent., he will have to pay £2,000 a year; 
and if, like the old trader, he make £5,000 
a year, be will sti, after paying his inter- 
est, obtain £3,000 a year, or thirty per 
cent. on his own £10,000. As most mer- 
chadts are content with much less than 
thirty per cent., be will be able, if be 
wishes, to forego: seme of that profit, lewer 
the price of the commodity, and drivé the 
old-fashioned trader—the man who trades 
on bis own capital—out of the market.” 

The force. of this .illustration turns en- 
tirely upon” tha svate, of interest paid for 
borrowed capital, a8 compared with the 
rate of profits to be realized “from its 
employment in trade, If the former rate 
be five per cent., as supposed by the author, 
and the Jatter rate be ten per cent., then 
the trader makes a clear gain of five per 
cent, on every dollar that be borrows. So, 
too, if this were a regular and unvarying 
fact, then the trader,.on the score of 
profitsy would “enrich bimsdlf 4ust in pro 
portion as he did business on-borrowed 
capital. 

We suppose that, asa general rule, the 
interest rate, even in this country, is, for 
an average, Jess than the profit rate in most 
kinds of business,. Lf it were not so there 
would be:no motive: for borrowing money 
to be used in business. Borrowers always 
expect to make a profit for themselves 
on .the borrowed capital, after paying 
the interest.on it. They add to it their 
skill in using it. Im brisk. and . prosperous 
times such a credit system works in their 
favor, and may lead them to contract large 
loan liabilities, amounting even to specu- 
lative ventures; but how is it with them 
when the loan market becomes: tight and 
commercial disaster spreads through the 
community? Then they often find. that 
they owe more debits than they can pay. 
At éuch times the traders: on borrowed 
capital are the first to'fail and Jose all the 
profits which tley Sippéesed  themégelves to 
have medé, while the traders upon their 
own capital are surest to weather the storm. 

Credit is a delicate piece of-machinery,, 
and when oné rélies mainly upon it for the 
means ‘Of doing business be needs to move 
with the greatest caution and.will, if he is 
a wise man, avoid spéculative and hazard- 
ous ventures, Even then be may be tripped 
up by an unexpected. turn of events, when 
he least expects it. 

——————— EE 


MONEY MARKET. 





Tne importance of the great railroad 
war which has been carried on between 
Mr. Garrett, of the Baltimore and Ohio, and 
Colonel Scott, of the Pennsylvania roads, 
hus been greatly exaggetated, no doubt; 
but the prospect of its being brought toa 
speedy close has had a good effect in Wall 
Street and the country at large will be 
relieved to know that it is about at an end. 
The things which were most required was 
the first step toward a reconoiliation and 
an adjustment of difficulties, and these 
took place on Friday and Saturday last. 
Tbe contending parties met in this 
city, by their representatives in part, and 
the final meetibg of the principals was 
to take place on the succeeding Wednes- 
day, not in time, however, for us to 
jearn» the conditions of the settlement 
before our paper goes to press. It is of 
not much consequence what the terms 
may be if only a settlement of some 
xind shall be effected, so that. the cause of 
embarrassment shall be removed. . While 
there remained any danger of a continu- 









. ation of the, ptevagle ;babepen faeen i770. 


mess, and preparations are making for a 


a 


great roads which might termiriate in either | 


their bonds, there was danger of 
which would be’ as ruinous as that t 
by the default of the Northern Pacific mae 
It was pot to be wogder therefore, 
while Wall Street hed ‘so a tecel- 
lection of the panic of "78, that great ap- 
prehensions should be entertained of a repe- 
tition of that financial disaster. 

The general conditions of trade are sound 
and the prospects of s fevival.in the fall 
are full of promise; but for the present 
there is a falling off in most kinds of busi- 


quiet time for jthe next sixty days. In the 
money market, however, there must, of 
ourse, be continued sctivity, and especially 
through the whole month of July; when#o)): 
vast an amount of dividends. will be paid. 
and a good deal of reinvestment must take 
place. These reinvestments will naturally 
maintain the prices of all sotind” securities, 

and probably give a better‘demand ‘for thé} 
speculative stocks; which are so low as to 
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tempt purchasers. with the hope of future 
dividends. __ 

The variations on the Stock Exchange 
during the week have been legs than 
for some weeky past; but the *rail- 
road stocks, whose future business is 
supposedto depend! in a great degree 
upon the settlement of the contest between 
the Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsylvania 
roads, have been more violently affected, 
the principal interest of the Street being 
concentrated on Lake Shore, which has 
fluctuated to the éxtent of 8 per cent. 
Western Dnjqn Telegraph, among the mis- 
cellaneous stocks, bas taken the lead in the 
daily transactions of the Stock Exchange, 
within 9 fange of 8 ‘per cent.” varying from’ 
784 to 763. Why a regular dividend- 


surplus of near $800,000 after paying its | 
fourth quarterly dividend of'2 ‘per cent., 
should ‘be séfling at 25 per c t below pai, 
while United States currency 6s.are. selling }- 
25 per e@ntabove par, may faturally pyz- 
zle many people who do not understand the 
crooked ways of Wall Street. But the 
facta are patent and we do not thfnk it 
worth while to enter upon any extended 
explanation of them. In Governaient se 
curitics Sherehas, been ‘less activity than for’) 
some weeks past; but prices remain very 
firm, partly on account of the firmness of 
goldpavhiés Tas béen “bp to L174 atid adlow 
as $, the closing rate being at’ 116%,* 
against 117 at the opening. 

The foan market has continhed very easy | 
during the whole week, the rates on call 
joavs rangieg from 14 40 3 per cent, the. 
average rates being 2 to 2} per cent. and 
the prospect of continued ease for the 
next sixty days being favorable. The 
Bank Statement showsa further gain of 
reserve to the amount of $2,407,050, mak- 
ing the total surplus reserve above the re- 
quired 25 per cent. $193338,525. 

The demand for first-class commercial 
paper is euch that rates of discount are 
kept down at unprecedentedly low points, 
tbe banks being under the necessity of buy- 
ing paper through the note-brokers in order 
to employ their balances. For double 
names 60-days’ first-class paper the brokers 
rates are 3} to 4 per cent., and 4 months 4 
to 4} per cent. For single names _first- 
class 60-days’ paper the rates are about 1 
per cent. higher, while ‘for *‘ good paper” 
the rates are from 6 to 8 per cent. 

Although there_is a general belief that 
business has greatly fallen off the past three | 
or four ‘nonths, it must’ be confessed that 4 
official figures do not fully justify such av 
impression. .Itis the aim of some of our 
daily papers to produce a despondent feel- 
ing among busipess- men, and .to. paralyze 
all industrial undertakings “by dismal pre- 
dictions of impending disasters. The mo- 
tive for such misrepresentations . ia not ap- 
parent, for there is no class of business 
men who suffer more directly from ‘the in- 
fluence of such forebodings than newspa- 
per publishers. The reported gross earn- 
ings of twelve of the great Western rail- 

roads-from January to.June this year, not- 
withstanding the reductions of rates. of | 
transportation, show an increase over the | 
same period in 1874 of $1,867,847. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company were as follows: 
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THE CONTRACTS OF A STATE. 

Jupez Woops, of the United States 
Circuit Court in Louisiana, has recently 
rendered # decision in the case of 
Henry McComb es. The Board of 
Liquidation and others, having an impor 
tant bearing upon the question whether a 
state can repudiate its contract. Such, as 
the Judge holds, would be the effect of the 
funding ‘law passed by the legislature of 
Louisiana on the 20th of February, 1875, if 
sarried into execution; and, still further 
nolding that the law, for this reason, is in- 
consistent with the Oonstitution of the 
United States, the Judge granted an injunc- 
tion restraining the Board of Liquidation 
from exercising the power bestowed by the 
law. ‘The principle which lies at the bot- 
tom of this decision is one of cardinal im- 
portance. The Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Davis vs. Gray, 
in 1972, stated’ this principle in the follow- 
ing words: 

‘““When a state becomes a party to a 
contract, as in the case before us, the same 
rules of law are applied to her as to private 
persons under like circumstances. When 
she or her \representatives are properly 
brought into the forum of litigation, neither 
she nor they can assert any right or im- 
munity as incident to her political sover- 
eignty.” 

So also the same Court, in the case of 
Von Hoffman os. The City of Quincy, held 
as follows in 1966; 


‘* Where a statute. hasauthorized amu- 
nicipal corporation to issue bonds and tao 
exercise the power, of local taxation in 
order to pay them, and persons have 
bought and paid value for bonds issued ac- 
cordingly; the power of taxation thus given 
is a contract within the,meaning, of the 
Constitution, and. cannot be withdrawn 
until the contract is satisfied. The state 
and the ‘corporation fp ‘sich a case are 
equally: bound. A..subsequently: passed: 
statute which repeals or restraina the power . 
of taxation so. previously given is, in so far 
as it affects bonds bought and held under 
the circumstances ‘mentioned, a nallity.’ 
It is, the duty of the corporation ‘to impose 
and collect the. taxes in all, respects as if 
the second statute had not. been 


passed. 
If it does not perform this duty a manda- 
mus will lié'to compel'it.” 

It is quite true that the eleventh amend- 
ment to the Constitution declares that ‘‘ the 
judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to éxtend to any suit in 
law or equity. commenced or prosecuted 
against any one of. the United States by 
citizens of anothér state or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign state.” Yet this 
probibition to sue a.state—as the Supreme 
Court decided in the case of Osborn vs, The 
United States Bank-—‘‘ does not extend to 
cases in which a state is not made a party 
on the record, even if the state has the 
entire ultimate interest in the subject of the 
suit.” A state officer may be enjoined 
from executing a state Jaw in conflict with. 
the Constitution or a statute of the United 
States when such execution will violate 
the rights of the complaining party. The 
fact that a state cannot be sued in the courts 
of the United States, as a party on the 
record, by the citizen of another state does 
not nullify. that prohibition of the Con- 
stitution which declares that no state shall 
pass any law “impairing the obligation of 
contracts.” The state, having made a con- 
tract within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, can constitutionally pass no law 
which impairs it; and if it shall pass such 
a law, then it is in the power of the Federal 
courts, with a proper case before them, to 
treat the law asa nullity and enforce the 
Constitution against it. This is the ground 
upon which Judge Woods rested his decis- 
jon in forbidding. the execution of an un-. 
constitutional law passed by the legislature 
of Louisiana, ; 

A state, in the erercise.of its ** political 
sovereignty,” can make contracts 
its lawfully constituted agents, and also 
pass laws for the regulation of contracts, 
But it cannot so exercise that sovereignty 
as to ate ite own contracts, or enact 
any law which protects other parties ia 


violating their contracts, without coming | 


into conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States, and, hence, making a case 
over which, in the event ef a proper suit, 


by the court below. 


| A necent decision of the Supreme Court 


Of the United States settles an important 
principle in respect to the contracts entered 
into between life insurance companies and 
their policyholders. The suit’ was orig- 


Eastern District of Missouri, to recover on 
a policy of $5,000 issued by the Economical 
‘Mutual ‘Life Insurance Company ‘én the 
fife of Mr. Allan A. Kennedy. The policy 
contained the following clauses: 


“This policy is issued. by the company 
and accepted by the insured and the bolder 
thereof on the following express conditions 
and agreements, which! are part of this 
contract of insurance: 

* First. That the statements and declara- 
tions made in the application for this policy 


sll respects true and without the suppres- 
sion of any fact relating to the bealth or 
circumstances of the insured affecting the 
interests of said company. ; 

** Sixth. That in case of the violation of 
the foregoing conditions, or any of them, 
or of the insured dying in or in conse- 
quence of a duel, or in violation of the 
laws of the United States or of any vation, 
state, or province, or by reason of intox- 
ication, this policy shall become null and 
yoid.”’ 

The insured, at the time of applying for 
the policy, in answer to the question 
whether he was married or single, said that 
he was “‘ single”; and,in auswer to the fur- 
ther question whether he had made appli- 
cation toany other company for insurance, he 
replied in the negative. Both of these an- 
swers were false, since he was not only mar- 
ried at the time, but had also applied to the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and had 
procured a policy on his life for $10,000. 
On these grounds’ the company claimed 
that the policy was void by the terms ‘of 
the contract. The plaintiff demurred to 
this plea, and the demurrer’ was ovérruled 
The case coming by 
‘appeal’ before the Supreme Court, the 
jadgment of the lower court was affirmed, 
which is equivalent to declaring the policy 
void by reason of false statements at the 
time of applying for it. The falsity of the 
statements was admitted by ‘the plaintiff; 
yet it was urged that they were not mazé 
rial, since they did not affect the risk to 
the damage of the cothpany. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court was 
delivered by Justice Hunt, who, after stat- 
ing the facts.and the express terms of the 
policy, proceeded to say: ' 


“There is no weg for the argument 
either that. the false statément was: not 
material to the risk or that it was a positive 
advantage. to the.company to be deceived 


it. : rts 

a /F It ts the distinct agreement of the par- 
ties that the company shalt fiot be deceived 
to its injury or to its benefit; ' The right of 
an pa Sie or 5 to make an. 
unwise bargain is as_complete as that to 
make a wise bargain. The righ to make 
contracts carries with it the right to deter- 
miné what's prudent and wise, what is un- 
wise and imprudent, and upon that point 
the judgment of the individual is subject to 
that of no other tribunal. 

‘" The case in hand’ affords a good ius. 
tration of this i The’ company 
deems it wise and’ pee a the appli- 
cant should ipform them truly whether be 
has made any other application to have his 
life insured. 80 material does it deem this 


ity shall depend upon the truth of the an- 
swer, The same is true of its inquiry 
whether the party is married or single. 
The company Px this estimate of ‘its im- 
portance, - applicant agrees that it is 
thus important by accepting this test. It 
would bea violation of the legal rights of the 
company to take from it its acknowledged 
power thus to make tts opinion the stand- 
ard of what is material and to leave that 
t to the determination of a jury. The 
ry may say, as the. counsel here argues, 
that it is immaterial whether the applicant 
answers truly if he answers one way—viz., 
that he is-single or that he has’ not made 
an application for insurance. Whether a 
question ig materia] depends upon the ques. 
tion itself. The information received may 
be immaterial. But if undet any circum- 
stances it can produce a reply which will 
influence the action of the company thé 
surance companies 
“individuals la 
who are 





the Federal courts have jurisdiction. § 


oid oe 


inally brought fn the Circuit Court for the ‘ 


and on the faith of which it is issued are in 1 


information that it stipulates that its liabil- |’ 


PENDENT, . 


eT ae ere a 


othe that its judgment, and not the 
udgment of the juror, govern. Its 
right thus to contract and the duty of the 
court. to give effect to such contracts can- 
not be denied.” 

The common-sense equity of the view 
given by Justice Hunt is apparent upon its 
face... The schedule of, questions. pro- 
pounded to an applicant for insurance and 
the answers given by him thereto form a 
most material part of the contract. The 
action of the company is based, in part, at 
least, upon ‘the truth of, these answers, 
and the falsity of any of them ought to 
render the policy void, Itis for the com- 
pany to determine upon what terms it will 
make the contract. These terms being 
specified in a series of questions which 
only, the insured can anewer, he bas no 
right to mislead the company in respect to 
asingle item. If he does so, it should be 
at his own risk. Ono no other principle can 
life insurance be a safe busivess. It is 
upon this principle that the company cove- 
nants to pay the policy. Whatis the use 
of the questions at all unless. their answers 
be binding onthe insured? If they do 
not enter into the contract, then the insured 
may answer them ip any way without any 
peril to himself. If they do, then the 
answers must be true or the contract is 
void from the very atart. How. important 
or material the answers may be is not @ 
matter for the courts to consider. That 
belongs to the contracting parties. 
r eerie 


Young and Old. 


‘tT GRANDMOTHER GRUMBLE ON 
THE FARM. 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 


Ws are back on the farm where my: childhood 
was spent. ‘ 

Our riches took wings; it is well that they 
went. . S258 

We are bappy as princes and busy as bees ; 

At least, all but John’s wife. She sits at her 





ease, 
With novels, bemoaning her happier days, 
While the country folks laugh at her fine-lady 
ways. if 
She keeps a canary and lap-dog to cheer 
Her self-imposed idleness. -Is it not queer 


in despair ‘ 
At the dreadfal dilemma of ‘* nothing to wear,” 
And can’t be convinced of what plainly is true, 
That the worst of all curses is nothing to do; 
Or that he who found mischief for idle hands 
when 
The good Dr. Watts lived is still among mén. 


But Jobn has grown young. He said only last 
. . bight ; 

He would not take up the old cares if he 
. might. 
And I from my heart do rejoice with my son 
In the good this reverse to the childten has 

done. ‘ 

Gustavus and Lincoln work hard on the farm 
And study between whiles. .*T will do them no 


harm 
If they work their own passage to college and 
through— 
They say it’s the way that the greatest men 
ri & 
And the little ones, healthy and happy and 
brown, 
You could not persuade them to go back to 
town. 
* All out-doors’’ for s play-room, if pleasant 
the day; ‘ 


It stormy, the garret and a barufal of hay. 


The best of the whole is, we do our own work ; 
No servants to waste things and pflfer and 
sbirk, , 
And threaten to leave if you think it not 
right i f 
To ask that “first cousin’’ to tea every night, 
» Though they would do better, I fancy, for one, 
If the mistress herself knew how work should 
be done. . 
Of course, we live simply; but even John’s 
wife— : 
Surprised into frankness, for once in her life, 
Said: “ As far as the food goes’’—with her no 
small distance— ; 
'“T think this the happiest mode of existenes.” 


But we're “out of society,’ she says. No 


doubt, 
If thé literal truth, ’tis' a sorrowfal *‘out.” 
But what is society? Three-minute calls 


be- >On | people just ‘like you, late-suppers and 


fle ic 


nD te hox at the opera, carriage at will, 


no limit set to the milliner’s bill ? 
. I'd sooner be shut in a room with a cat, 





How some women will fold their white hands. 





Or only s rose-bush, then go through all that! 





Thank God! we’re not out of society yet ; 
Every soul that Christ died for belongs to 
our set.” 
To follow His fashions we earnestly try, 
And we sball be like Him in “‘the sweet by 
and by.” 


But we’re no longer ‘* upper ten.”” 
as yet, 

Young Croesus McIivan appears to forget, 

For he calls on Eugenie about every day. 

He is summering near here; his friends at 
Cape May. 

He wanted to marry next fall, or before, 

And tried to.coax her to teach music no more, 

But the scales have dropped of from my grand- 
daughter’s eyes, 

And she teaches her lover a lesson more wise, 

Declaring he never shall call her his wife 

Till he ceases to lead such an indolent life. 

His riches may fly; 60 himself he must prove 

Both able and willing to work for her love. 

“ Well, then,” said MclIivan, “I'll follow my 
bent, 

And learn to build houses with Barlow & 
Dent.” 

His friends can do nothing but talk about him, 

And wonder what made him take up such a 
whim, 

“ Architéctire was always his bobby,” they 
say; 

“ But it might be pursued in a more genteel 
way. ” 

Replies the apprentice: “‘A truce to your 
pride! 

Like Jacob, the chosen, I work for a bride— 

One wise as the wise man’s ideal of old, 

Her price above rubies, outshining my gold.” 


This fact, 





HOW WE FOUGHT THE RED 
COATS AT BUNKER HILL 


BY GEORGE L. AUSTIN. 


Tuis isa year of celebrations, and this 
very day the people in Boston and round 
abouts are honoring the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
This battle was one of the most frightful 
in the Revolutionary War, and it wasalso 
one of the ‘most. important, for it proved 
that the Americans could fight and that the 
liberties of the country were safe, 

Every boy whothinks well of his coun- 
try ought always to remember the history 
of this conflict. It has been told a great 
many times, in different ways; but then it 
éan be said over again, and. this time by a 
“boy of °76,”..who; as you see, really 
writes to his: brother, Perhaps he would 
be willing to.count us all brothers, or, at 
Jeast, let us read in full the story which 
follows: 

My Dear Brother: 

We have just had an awful time of it; 





and nobody seems to know whether the 


worst has come or not. I think ‘you are as 
much interested as I am, and s0, having a 
few mométts to spare, lam going to tell 
you the story from beginning to end. 


The other day the Americans, who wére 
then in camp at Cambridge, got the news 
that the British were going to extend their 
Tines So as to take in Charlestown.’ Boston, 
as you know, is alréady in a state of siege 
and completely in tliefr hold; and this 
movement on the part of the “Reds” 
would make matters & good deal worse off 
than now. 

Our Committee of Safety planned to up- 
set this scheme. Therefore, at about nine 
o’clock on the evening of thé 16th of June 
(1775) a thousand men, commanded by Col. 
William Prescott, left Cambridge, crossed 


‘over the Neck, and halted on Breed’s Hill, 


lying on the further part of our peninsuls 
next to Boston. Prescott was just the man 
and was as full of fight as a‘bull-dog. Just 
before starting, prayers were said and or- 
ders were given to maintain the strictest 
silence on the march. They didn’t want 
the British to know what was going on. 

Well, as I said before, the men marched 
to Breed’s Hill; but the order was to “ pos? 
on Bunker Hill,” which they didn’t do, 
and, therefore, made a very great blunder, 
Perhaps if the under-officers had better 
heeded the directions the whole affair 
would have ended better than it did. 

As soon as the Americans reached tha 
Hill they dropped their guns, and took up 
shovélg and pick-axes, which had been 
brought in wagons. The old meeting- 
house bell had struck twelve in Boston 
before work was fairly begun. They threw 
up a redoubt about eight rods square and 
six feet high, in which they then in- 
trenched themselves. While the most of 
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the men were working at these fortifica- 
tions, a few were stationed along the shore, 
in the lower part of the town, s0 as to keep 
watch of the movements of the enemy. 
These could half see the British sentindlson 
the opposite shore and hear them say 
** All’s well.” The Americans, of course, 
knew by this that they were pot discovered, 

Long before sunrise the sailors on board 
the British men-of-war, lying at the mouth 
of the Charles River and in the berbor, saw 
the fortifications and gave the alarm. Then 
the “* Lively,” man-of-war, began to fire on 
the works. 

In Charlestown there was a tremendous 
excitement, and I suppose it was still greater 
in Boston. Sol and I slept togetber that 
night, and be beard the guns first, He rose 
up in bed, woke me, and said bez ‘* What's 
that firiog ?" I answered: ‘‘I didn’t hear 
avy firiog.” ‘‘ You didn’t? Then you must 
have been as deaf as an andiron.” ° Just 
then the guns boomed again. Something 
was up for sure; 60 we dressed ourselves 
and hurried out of the house. 

Everybody was up by this time, and no- 
body knew what in time was the matter. 
Something put it into my head to run over 
in the direction of the Neck, where wesaw 
some of the soldiers on the way to the 
Hill. As there seemed to be much confu- 
sion, Sol asked one of the men what was 
going on. **Have “you not heard?” he 
said. ‘*No.” 
landing in Charlestowi; the militia are 
already fortified ‘on the” Hill; and” thete’s 
going to be powder wasted, if ‘I’m nop, mis- 
taken. Go home and get your arms and 
ammunition and meet us at Bunker Hill.” 

A sort of scared look came over Sol’s 
face; and se was I cousiderably frigttened. 
However, we rustied back and got out the 
old muskets that'did service in the French 
and Indian War.' Mother said: ‘‘ Where 
on earth are you bound for?” Bunker 
Hill? I replied: |‘: There’s going to be a 
time up there.” “ Well, don’t get hurt,” 
she said; and that’s all she said. 

Sol and [, we started as fast as we could, 
overtook Stark’s regiment, that had ‘been 
sent forward ‘as a re-enforcement, and ar- 
rived at Breed’s Hill about twelve o'clock. 

I can’t begin to tell you half of what i 
saw there. Prescott’s men were huduled 
together in squads and every one of them 
wore an anxious look. They seemed to be 
in a dreadful cond ition—worn out by watch- 
ing, fatigue, and hunger. TheColonel him- 
self walked round among them, trying to 
cheer them,up. He was full of fun, and 
told them the Bull and the Bear. story, 
which set. them el] to laughing, 

The. sua shone very bright and the, heat 
and dust, togetber made us feel very un- 
comfortable, A :few. of. she,.overworked 
began to complain a little, and called out to 
Prescott to send for more. troops, He was 
quite stubborn at this, and answered; ‘The 
enemy will not dare to attack us, and if 
they do they will de .defested. You who 


have raised these works are the best able to 


defend.them. You haye had the merit of 
the labor.and ought to have the honor of 
the victory.” 

Meanwhile, the British were getting ready 
to make an attack. Already the batteries 
had opened fire and the men-of-war like- 
wise., The enemy were coming over from 
Boston in boats and landing in the lower 
part of the town. The greatest. anxiety 
prevailed in the redoubt, for as far as the 
eye could reach we could see no troops on 
the way,to assist us. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the 
battle began with fury. The battery on 
Copp’s Hill, in Boston, all the other batteries, 
and the men-of-war kept up a steady fire, 
But the cannon-balls passed over our heads 
and, except now and then, didn’t do us much 
damage. The British infantry advanced 
against us in two columns, I could see 
them plainly from where I stood, in a cor- 
ner of the redoubt, and I thought them a 
splendid sight. The right column ap- 
proached the rail-fence, which was in the 
rear of the redoubt, so as to cut off a re- 


treat; the other column marcbed straight 


ahead, slowly and full of confidence. We 
stood bebind the fortifications, waiting their 
approach. ‘Fire low,” said the officers. 
** Wait till you can see the white of their 
eyes.” The British kept firing at us all the 
time. 

Pretty soon they were near enough. 


““Why, the regulars are’ 





« Fire!" shouted Prescot, at the top of. 
his voice. When:thée smoke cleared away, 
dead Red Coats were ly ing every where, aoe 
those who were left fell back. ‘* Victary! 
victory!” yelled the Americans, while re- 
loading. 

At the rail-fenée, where General Putnam 
was in command, the British were received 
in the sarie fashion. They were not only 
shot down by hundreds, but were compléte- 
ly terrified with defeat. Once more the 
enemy advanced, and were again driven 
back. 

By this time Charlestown was on fire. 
In the forenoon the flame had kindled by 
the shells thrown from Copp’s Hill, and the 
buildings, mostly wood, were now being 
fairly eaten up. Sach a terrible sight I 
never before looked upon, nor do I wish to 
again. 

A long time passed before the last char; e 
was'tmnade. We were anxiously watching 
for assistance; but nothing of. the’ sort 
came. Here'we learned that the powder 
and ball were giving out. -One of the offi- 
certs said to Colonel Prescott: '“ All of the 
powder we have is ina few artillery'car- 
tridges’ and bullets are very scarce.” 
‘Don’t waste a kernel of it, then,” said 
Prescott. ‘“* Make every shot tell.” Then 
he ordered those of the men who carried 
bayonets to station themselves at potuts 
most likely to be scaled. 

After awhile it became plain that the 
enemy were going to try it egaisy They 
were closing up the ranks and wheeling 
the artillery. forward, end General ‘Howe 
placed himself at the bead. We saw them 


coming; without their knapsacks and with: : 


out firing. From this: everybody drew the 
conclusion that the enemy would withhold 
their fire until they had arrived close *. 
We were not misled. 

About twenty yards of space’ lay be- 
tween us when the order was given for us 
to fire. Good Heavens! altbough the yol- 
ley must baye been terrific to them, the 
British didn’t seem to mind it the least Dit; 
but, approgehing mearer and nearer, they 
sprang forward, and some of them climbed 
upon the redoubt. 

What could we do? Not one of the 
Americans bed mote than three rounds 
of ammunitiod when this last attack was 

made and the most of us had only one. 
Sol got'a shot in the arm, and liad to give 
up. ‘Here, Chester,” he said, “take my 
‘munition and give 'em one more taste.” 
Tben the poor fellow went back to the 
rear; and I did whatl could inhis stead 
and mine too. 

But there was no usé. The Colonel saw 
how the thing was going to end. One of 
tbe men, unconscious of what he was doing, 
mounted the redoubt, and had scarcely 
shouted “ The day is ours!” when a bullet 
bronght him down. For a little while we 


fought hand tohand. Inthial don’t include j. 


myself, for L had already got enough of it 
and had gone back. 

The order came to “retreat.” How we 
ever managed to get out alive only God 
knows. But some of us did find our way, 
by cutting and pounding as we went, to 
Bunker Hill. Colonel Prescott was the last 
man to leave. Qne spell he was fairly sur- 


rounded by the British; but with the belp ] 


of God and his good sword .he departed 
unharmed. 

It was while the British were taking full 
possession of the fort and giving us.a part- 
ing salute that the brave General Warren 
was killed. But you have already heard 
the particulars of bis death. 

On Bunker Hill, which I forgot to say 
we never should have reached at all if the 
retreat had not been covered by the squad 
at the rail-fence, we arrived and paused 
fora few moments. General Putnam tried 
his best to rally us. ‘* Make a stand here,” 
be said, ‘‘ We can stop them yet.” It 
was of. no use for him to talk thus, The 
retreat had begun, and it wasn’t geing to 
end before the end was reached. Men in 
our condition, you. must know, are just 
like a herd of turkeys in a grove at sun- 
down. ‘They'll up in the trees and nobody 
can stop them. 

We continued our retreat and halted.on 

t Hill, in Cambridge. According to 


“the best accounts, we lost about five hun-’ 


dred in all, and the enemy twice ss niuch. 
T need not tet you that our house was burnt 
to the ground; but not till the battle was 








came over to Aunt,Lucy’s, in Cambridge, ; 
where I now am writing this epistle. Sol is, 
getting better, and I’m making sD my mind 
to join the army for good... 

We got the news last. night that. ‘General 
Washington was going to take command of 
the army, and I suppose he will. be- here 
soon. Say to the Philadelphians that we 
fought well and ask the Congress what. 
they think of us. I hope to try it again 
some time. Your obed. servant, 


CHESTER PARKER, 
CAMBRIDGE, Juné Mth, 1775. é 





SALT AND SNOW. 
BY LUCY J. RIDER. 

Ir was a busy time at the Browns’. Lill 
was in the parlor, practicing ‘‘ Last Rose of 
Summer,” Jenny was making ice-cream in 
the kitchen, and Benny was helping. 

' “ Why didn’t they buy their ice-oream ?” 
Why, they lived away up among the Green 
Mountains, miles and miles away from any 
ice-cream saloon. Isn't thata good reason?” 

They were going to have a party in the 
evening; but I'm going to tell you about 
the ice-cream, and not about the party, for 
everybody bas parties and it isn’t every- 
body that makes ice-cream, Jenny and 
her mother scalded. the cream and stirred 
in the eggs and sugar.and lemon, and then.. 
poured it all ioto a tin pail. Benny. brought 
in a great pan of snow, made a jittle bed of 
snow and salt in a big wooden bucket, set 
the tin pail over in, and piled the snow and 
salt around the sides, while Jenny began to 
press it down with her fingers,...: ~ 

“Ob! ob!” cried she, all at once, flirting 
her fingers inthe air and rushing toward 
the stove. 

“ What's the matter, Sis? soything bit 
you?” asked her brother, ' 

“You needn’t laugh, Benny Brown,” 
cried Jenny, dancing around. ‘‘ Just: put 
your fingers in there and see, It’s colder 
than” . Words failed her,..and .sbe 
squeezed her fingers with an, injured oF. 
Benny tried it. 

“Why, it’s pot so very.,.cold,” said be 
* Fact is, Jen, you girls doscream so easy.” 

'' Just shen Mrs. Brown, cawe into the 
room. ‘‘Come, children,”,said she, ‘‘ you 
must keep the cream whirling, or it. will all 
be spoiled.” 

Jenny swallowed nas wrath, ‘seized: the 
handle of the pail, and began. whirling it 
in its chilly bed, punching down the snow 
and salt, meanwhile, with the dipper-ban- 
dle. « 

“ Well; Jenny, sata ner brotlier, with a 

awn, ‘‘I see you are going to do sll the 
rest,.o,1’ll just see how Lill gets, along.” 

And off he went, turning back ‘at the door 
to say that whenever they wanted any 
“ eampling” done hé was ready to do it 

“Sampling, indeed,” thought Jenny. 

“ He just wants an exeuse to taste it. I 
think I can do’ that myself.” 

Whirl, whirl went the pail, while Jenny 
looked at her red fingers and pondered. 

' “Say, Mother,” she broke forth; sudden- 
ly. **E couldn't: hold my filogers’ in’ the 
snow a iiinate} but Benny didn't’ mita it 
at all, What makes the’ a fferenee?” 

** He is used to handling ‘snow and ice, 
and you are not; but I think even he would 
have found it pretty cold if the snow and 
salt had been well mixed.” _ 

Jenny meditated, all the while whirling 
her pail. 

‘Salt isn’t cold,” said she, at length, 
“‘ and snow isn’t very cold, and I don’t see 
what makes them so cold when nerve 
thixed.” 

+ I’s the melting of the snow that’ pro- 
duces the cold,” replied her mother. 

“The melting of. the snow?” Jenny 
‘was more puzzled than ever. 

Mrs. Brown smiled; but, seeing’ Jenny's 
eagerness, she set about explaining it in 
aps 

“What is cold 2” asked she. ii 





“Qold? Oold iesit'o—why, it's where |" 


there isn’t any warmth.”” 

.“ You've hit it exactly, Cold. is the ab- 
sence of heat. Like the zero in arithmetic, 
the word is nothing ih itself, bat ‘only 


shows the absence of something. 
sryaiaget wil a span we oa 






8 ft from hatever « 


to, melt, and it 
mést convenient, In this-case from the 
cream, ge it can draw it. better 
then through “wood. After wy 
iene ab en heat—that is, get 
a0 cold, that it will freeze.” 
Jeany jerked up the cover of the pail. 


‘Sure enough,” she; cried, “it’s beginning 
to fxeeze now around the sides. And ob}, 
/Mother,” snapping up a bit on the end of 
» her spoon, “it's just splendid. , But, 
Mother,” she resumed, shutting the pail 
agnip, “I can’t see what the salt has to do 


«| With it,” 


** Salt has a great liking for water. You 
know how quickly it.will dissolve in it? 
And, when the salt is mixed with snow it 
aecems to compel the snow to melt—that is, 
become water, in order that it may unite 
with it.” 

**But does the heat really go into the 
snow to make it water ?” 

“Yes, I think it's correet to pay that; 
though we mustn’t think of heat as a sub- 
stance or body. I'll tell you how it might 
be proved. Heat is measured by the ther- 
mometer. We speak of degrees of heat, 
just as we spedk of quarts of water or 
bushels of corn, Now suppose you were 
to put a/pound of snow into as kettle and 
build « good fire underneath. The ther- 
mometer dipped in the snow would show 
“just thirty-two degrees of heat, but during 
every minute that the snow was melting a 
‘certain number of degrees of heat would 
pass from the fire into the snow—say ten 
degrees; then it would take just fourteen 
minutes to melt the snow, and how much 


‘| beat would pass into the snow ?” 


“Tet me see. Ten times fourteen—a hun- 
dred and forty degrees.” ~ 

“ Yes; but the thermometer dipped into 
the water just as the last ‘snow melts would 
still stand at thirty-two degrees.” 

.“ What Nas becoine of the heat, then?” 

“It.ie all taken up in changing the snow 
to water. It doesn’t show by the ther- 
mometér, so the wise thén call it latent or 
hidden heat, Latent means hidden, you 
know, We are sure that that amouot of 
heat» hap ‘actually passed into’: the: snow, 
because’ if a pound of ‘water at® thitty-two 
degrees be put into ibe ‘name, Kettle over 
just as much fire the temperature will rise 
exactly one hundred and forty degrees in 


i fourteen thinutes.’ 


ee i doesn’t make any. itference about the 
measuring. If you should put two quarts 
of water intd'a thn, you would know it 
was there, eyen Vhovgh the. neck’ “should be 
so nafrow that you couldn't get your quart 
¢up tp to theabure it,” © 
© # Burl could turh ‘tt out and measure it” 
« 86'you caf’ fn this tase”* © 
«On: Mother??? 
“Certainly you can: If thawing takes 
in héat, won't freezitg’send it out again? 
When water freezes it gives up every de- 
gree of thé heat it took up in thawing.” 
“Well, then” said Jenny, struggling 
witli the novel’ ided,““*T° should’ think we 


; | might boit witer by it. Boil ‘one'dish of 


water hy freezing ‘anottior t Just. ‘thik of 
_ 


doné, Yh sure! “Part “ofthe water would 
give up its extra. hedt to the other part. 
Just, as, if I were to give you my ‘slaw! on 
“a cold 4 day, you wo 1d be warmer, I colder.” 

That’s why father carries’ water inte 
the pee -cellar, to ‘keep’ the apples from 
freezing. The water will freeze first, and 
give out heat to make the cellar warmer 
for the apples,” 

* Right,” said Mra Brown. “ And can 
you tell why there’s such a chilltmess in the 
air on’ a bright day in spring, when the 
sun shines and the snow melts fast?” 

“ Yes,’ the’ melting “snow takes the 
warnith out of the air,” said Jénny, eagerly 


iit. ,,coming noisily into the kitchen _just 
wi “Let's try it.” 


4s. ae 


ahd: and after they’ had all ns haeay “sam- 
h pled” ft, as ‘Ben , Mra Browh pro. 


down cellar; bucket, 
the veining 2°" 


kot Thet® fi to” Tepeat “what ‘her 


snow, ‘afl ay to wait 





produce cold, will ttmob?"c)e= 2oci eof 
- + Yée ns.” is Des 2st 
“Well, th iy mae bein eer | aber 


; and got Very mich mixed 








“Te Ades sound’ odd ; bit it ‘might be 





“ How's the ice-cream ?” éried Bénny and. 


nounced it “done” godt” it“ was “carried © 
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kigis a ht 
ing i ish rim 


“but you tithink | om 
“bat you pet ‘ id 
Jenpy-spread a layer.of ite snow en ten 

back of hig hand—* that’s the femderest: 

place” she said—tben a layer of salt. 

Benny nevér winced. Another layer of 

snow and salt was added, while the girls 

looked eagetly im his face for signs of 
yielding. 

“It pricks a littlé; that’s all,” said he, 

“Well, that is strange,” said Jenny. “I 
couldn’t bear it a minute. Mother, do 
come and see.” « ‘ 

The moment Mrs. hows looked at 
Benny’s hand she noticed a peculiar white- 
ness spreading over it, 

“Why, Benny!” she cried, brushing 
away the snow and salt, “your band is 
freezing.” 

Sure enough, a large spot on his hand 
was perfectly. bloodless. 

**It can’t be frozen,” said he. ‘‘ I haven't 
been two feet from the Btove. Besides, it 
didn’t feel cold.” 

‘* It froze so ‘quickly that’ you didn’t feel 
it; but it is surely frozen... Here, dip it in 
this cold water.” 

Benny obeyed, and as the bloed gradually 
returned it began to sting and smart. It 
became purple and: swollen and Jenny 


wanted to poultice it. But He declared he” 


** wouldn’t be such a baby”; so he braved 
it through, though’ the pain was’ quite 
severe for two or thrée days. They never 
tried that experiment again; but Mra. 
Brown taught them another. In a’ tall 
quart cup, filled half full of dry snow, they 
threw half a teacupful of salt, then; tarn- 
ing a little water on the kitchen floor, they 
set the cup down in it, stirred the mixture, 


and waited for developments. First the’ 


cup became covered with frost, like the 
glass of a window on a cold morning, and 
Lill_wrote ber name on it—a thing she 
wasn’t allowed to do on the window-panes. 
The &now béfan‘to took danip wna Heavy. ° 


‘* Seey’ cried Jenny; “it ie’ melting el<}. Saag USPC soya a dose of 


ready, and drawing in héat from all around 
to help it turf. <o"°water.”2400 5% ceo ard 


She tapped the cup’ lightly” witty her} 


fingers, she,gave Jt a vigorous pull by the 
handle; but it did not move: + Ztowas frozen } 


fast ta thé floor.” And, though there was a 2 


hot fire within two feet, if did not thaw up 
for -hours.. Indeed, I: believe it -was still } 
theré when ‘the first comers of the ‘party’ |’ 
made their appearance; but I’m not.gure. 

How long: do you suppose you’ could 
make a cup stay frozen to bias floor in your 
house? 





“<Ty's* well” enough for you to name your 
boy Elias,” said Aunt Hepzibah; “but for 
gracious goodies? sake dont hare him ‘Alias, ° 
*causé the’ Alfases are ‘always #-cuttin’ up bad. 
pt —- ie Alias Brown; Alias Thomp- 

ed Jack all been ‘neh up for 
ry oat mee . ealin’, : ene 


GLEN FLORA’ SPRINGS. 


READ what eminent physicians say in re- 
gard to the Glen Flora, Mineral Spring 
Waiter: 


' “WAUKEGAN, Inx., Nov: Bd; 1874. 

“Asa cathartic, ‘diuretic, alterative, and 
zeneral eliminative the Glen Flora Spring 
Water is superior to any otler water of 
which we.bave any knowledge, and: we 
cheerfully recommend its use to those suf- 
fering from chronic. diseases, in which the 
above properties ‘are’ désired. We —— 
from personal knowledge, having carefully 
noted the effect of this water upon our- 
selves and upon our patients, 
J. Sxvucart, M.D, F. 
M. Evans, M.D, . J. BR. Hontoex WD. 
A. Brown, MLD. Aaron Lewis, MD.” 


If: you are av invalid, don’t hesitate a 
single day: « It will cost you nothing to write 
to C.C. and R. H Parks, Waukegan, IIi., 
and obtain a circular, giving all the facts. 
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* 190 1 ‘Table Ware 


AND 
ORNAMENTAL ART WORK. 
IN GREAT VARIETY 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


No. 550 Broadway, Ne Y¥. 


thebest Plated SPOONS ané- FORKS are those, 
SILVER-PLATED HEAVIEST’ on tlie parte! 
WHERE’ NECESSARILY THE HARSHEST WEAR 
comes, and bearing the Trade-Mark 


(847, ROGERS BROS., XII 


N. B.—This great tmproveniedt s pee 
soreng and Forks is applied alik 


cenit 


on Company is stamped Al, simply, and is plated > 
per cent, heavier than the ordinary market standard, 


SOE CHALLENGE WASHED 


Best and cheapest. In use 10 

years. 50,000 sold. Never fail 

~ to @elb an ‘SENT ON 

. TRIAL anywhere, to be return 

6d at’ out expense and money re 

funded if they fail, aftersix week# 

use, to give ENTIRE SATIS- 

FACTION. Will do washing for eight persons in 

ane hour, with light labor and po wear to the clothes, 

_ AGENTS WANTED,— avotage daily profits 

$10 per day. Sendfor Circulars. —~ : 
8. W..PALMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 
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, Anamance. | 
bel aed), Co against the system. of” 


4 life ingore’. if any projadice® still exists,, 
would quickly disappear if people knew 
how much money Jif insurance companies 
pay to policyholders or to their heirs every 
p year. 
nies doing business in New York have paid 
policies amounting to more than ove hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars since they 
commenced business; andthe largernum- 
ber of them. commenced since the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society was organized, 
in 1859. More than ninety-nine per cent. 


The statistics show that the compa- 


of these claims ‘have been promptly pafd 
on demand. T' is safe to say: that no: busi 
Hess in any part of the yworld bas, such an 
honorable record. 

Some companies may be more prompt in 
the settlement of death claims than others, 
and in this respect ali must stand before 
the public upon their own record for fair 
dealing, Without disparaging the practice 
of otber™ institutions, the following letter 
addressed to the General Agent in Newark, 
N. J., of the Equitable Life Assurance 


S34 | Society represents what. every..one feels. 


— has had any acquaintance with the 
eficient work of that popular company. 


‘“ OFFICE OF THE ‘ HiGHTSTOWN GAZETTE,” 
‘* Hiautstown, N. J., May 2ist, 1875. 
“JT. A. Lewis, Esgi: 

** Dear Sir :— pechaper tein yours of 
this date, encl ‘4 ae Equitable Life 
Assurance Society ck for =ten “ bun 
dred and eighty-two and eighteen-one-hun- 
dredths “dollars ~in vor of Mrs. 6. 
“A, Watson, permit, Me to say ‘that a 


exper ence and would, I tbink, ps Moor 
di if Pwas jong brought in contact 
wit : nbourtaey which. has marked your 
conduct as agent for the settlement and the 
promptness of the. Society in paying the 
claim. Forty-nine days only have elapsed 
since the death of the assured,and his widow 
is in possession of the full amount of the 
insurance, For her a for myself permit 
me to return thanks, and 
**] remain yours respectfully, 

“ . B., APPLEGET.” 

There is no doubt re life insurance 
policy is" the most valuable thing that s 
man can Jeave to his family, since it pro- 
vides against the consequences of death at 


pe» upexpected sime and perhaps 


anniiably: paid! to widews 
ps cre show that it is one of the in- 
en ents by which a bereaved family can 


be war fom tere, < j 


-“ 


THE ST. LOUIS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.. 


As its name implies, this company is 





t logated in the great city of the West, and 
‘ edd, Ts jh D. 
| worthy of the city from which it hails, 


fromy its} ‘gfowth (dnd - latge? b 


The distinctive features of the St. Louis 
Life are ‘‘ Low Ratés” and “No Dividends,” 
thus avoiding the complications and dis- 
appohstments: ‘Inevitably resulting -ffom 
** Dividend” expectations. With its large 
eapital and ample resources, it Is meeting 
‘with the success its worth end plain busi- 
ness-like plans entitleit to. 

»«. INSURANGE NOTES. 


Tue report of Commissioner. Stedman 
supplies the following facts respecting 
Connecticut insurance business in 1874: 
The total number of risks writtes by home 
and foreign’ companies was $147,952,667; 

“prerjitinas “received, -$1,877,920.16; losses 
‘incurred, $1,067;550.18; percentage of Joss 
to premftum, 57; The year 1874 wasa 
prosperous ote for the insurance compa- 


“nies. Taking the Connecticut companies 


as a Standard of. the general prosperity, it 
will be seen that their income was $10,- 
135,388.97 ;'their“expenses, exclusive of 
dividends, $7,858,154.33. In addition, they 
declared 'a dividend of $1,392,156.72, which 
was 20 per cent. on their capital stock of 
$6,892,000. Whilst this prosperity has at- 
‘tended well-managed companies, says the 
Commissioner, the disasters to those of a 
@ifferent Obaracter have been as plentiful 


‘gs at ahy former period. Assuming the com 
s.-| inissions, -incidental expenses, and the 
j Proper-proportion of the expenses of man- 


agement to be 25 per cent. of the premiams 









received,.the. business of tie state’ bas in 


sag Ae agonen.and nape 


long-standing prejudiceragainst Jife insur- | 
ance is seriously weakened by my late‘! 


distresding vincamstances ; 








the year 1874 produced for the companies, 
nses, at least $340, 500. 
? —We know of an instance wherese fire 
Was eftinguishéd, which threatened to be a 
disastrous conflagration, by throwing upon 
the flames a bucket of vinegéf; Wor recently. 


LO INSURANG BR. 








Berore you start on your Summer Trav- 
els. procure a. General Accident Policy in 
Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE ComPany,: of 
Hartford, Conn., the oldest,” largest; avd 
best Accident Insurance Oompany in 
America. Take a yearly policy, and thus 
obtain the insurance at lowest rates, Any 
‘guthorized ‘agent will write a policy at a 
monient’s notice. 

Tue TRAVELERS has written 880,000 
Ageident Policies andyhas paid cash ben- 

efits to: its policyholders at the rate of 
seventy flee dollars an jhowr (cousting ten 
hours a day) for every working day since! 
the company begwabusipess:’ 

New Your Orricz.4 BugAnway, | 


CONTINENTAL: 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Capitai ° = =. $4,000,000 00 

Assets, Jan. ist, 76, $2,606,235 97 

Liabilities - <"'= 217,408 54 
Brookly@ Devartmeiiti’ if 

»» CORNER COURT ANB MOptTA Gia hewn, | 

‘ “ BROOKLYN; 

j 06 BROADWAY, BROOKLYE, ED 





pimkcrons{)° | >) 
CEO. T. HOPE, Presidents; 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
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THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE .CO., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 


. H. STEDWELL, Presi 
. €: FROST, Vio a 


oc aaa ea ea: ORM 


pany issues alt kinds STs 
pT gE Cap 
st ordinary lite tate 





United States: Life Insurance 60., 
Hon Seta 28%, 26, ot BOE, Brander 
INCORROB.ATED ww. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


LENSES SOS ae TEN Me 


ERALITY TO THE IN 
atm tt Breet Pi 


BN &. 1 DE WITT, President. 
> eens FEAST pera? D. WHUTING. Aotiary. 
“OLD AND RELIABBE- 


CLAY FIRE INSURANCE €0., 


Newport, Kentucky. 
Commese usiness 1856. 
Sour ELOS over over” “ait i Liabilities,’ ine 


ane So-oteeh 
prorry mee ah 
ARCTIC FIRE Ine’ 











ZEe sebeenaest 


[June-17, 1876)" 





if 


H. 2. CULVER, 
Yon. BN. HIBBARD, 
: CHAS, L. CURRIER, 





© H. 2. CULVER, ~ 
ae H. N. HIBBARD, 


Cash Capftal, e . e e ° 
Cash Assets, - « . - . 
Installment Notes, + . . . 


Total, . o . ” 


NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 


R. B. CURRIER, - 
J. W. TEMPLETON, 








482 and 434 West Madison Street, 
DrIRBCTORS. 
D. A. KNOWLTON, Jr., Hon. J, M. BAILEY, 
W. H. OVINGTON, Hon. W. H. BRADLEY, 
M.A. BOYNE, B, B. CURRIER, 
LOYAL L, MUNK, 
Orriczrns. ; 
Pres't. | CHAS. L. CURRIER, Sec’y. 
V. Pres't. | M.A. HOYNE, - Treas. 
General Agent. 
Ass’t General Agent. 
. ° . « * $200,000 
- 2 2 *# © 890,000 
. . . ~ . 1,800,000 
*" © “# © $2,590,000 


Business done upon the “Instaliment Plan,” and confined strictly to 
Farm Property, Detached Dwellings, Private Barns, their 
contents, Churches and School Houses. 


Losses Adjusted and Paid during 1874, $261,083.56. 





KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY» 


No. 239 Broadway 
JOHN’ A. NICHOLS, 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1675... sods sagees waeneceens 


W. 
President. 


-i-+--87,640,230 62 


Bear US . Bob op abo ibd hoe he oKoh o belle Goh codon nyachoobeopy ened: enes ole 1,465,042 86 


« Ratie ef pones.{t acinding ncome, 
nae MPARATIVE Seireuas, 189 sod ia 307: 


fromtem 3 Note Assets...........000052- $3, sat ee # $3, 8a 433 uh erF 33 


m th 5043 86 "th: 
nekto™ the surpiud ot § "$1, 108;049 86 ‘the Com 


1 
Rivide xt). ene on set- 
* bution to surplus. 


e figures given abov: 


as sh 
deemed a oo ent guaranty that the best interests of pia honestly protected and faithfully 


KERBOCKER continues to offer liberal f insurance 
” SAV fnas DANE PLAN. he Policies on this plan bear on thelr : face a definite cash 


thereby. rendered 5 as TEPER Somectary as a United Sta 


BW. DBRBT Coneull Ph ict 
fol F COLL ues a Yee ing 





contracts o and to earnestly aa = 
surrender value, and are 


AS. M. HIBBARD 
HENRY WW JOHNSON, Counsel 
NICHOLS, Cashier. 





ESTABLISHED A, D. 1850, 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 


Sip alvidend Death Claim 
has paid $4,10 14 {000 i ix v' ante to ‘Polley -holders; 
has a surplus of 000 over Lia! 





has a ratio of Sts hee ow for every 
es. 
Ite ratioof Expenses to pts in 1874 was only 
about M per cent. 


THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 





DIRECTORS. 

ENRY. STOKES, Rnyaap SCHELL, 
D HENRY HAIGHT, Norwoon, 
AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, | JOHN W. HUNTER, 
Epwtn J. ROWN, . R. ComsTOCc 
R. P, PERRIN, C. ¥. WEMPLE, 
DENTON PEARSALL, Z. ALSEY, 
EDWARD HAIGAT, OHN D. Russ. 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, . VAN ZANDT LANB, 
youn ey R as J B. YEA BA Tete, 

No. ILLIA 

Genny ._K EB. W. BLATCHFORD, 

W.J. VALENTINE, Chicago, 
WM. A. SEAVER, N. K. Masron, 
R. C. FELLOWS, San neisco, 
EDMUND COrrin, Jacon ae 
ALBERT CLARK, Philedeiphia, 





JAuEs 5s, JR., Son i Warsom, 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, W.K, 
GEO. QUINTARD, 

PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY | STOKES. Cc. Y Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L, HALSEY. 8. N. STEBBINS. 


#. ¥- Seem t Assistant Secretaries. 


ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Cash Capital - - = = = $400,000.00 
Cash Surplus = = © = + 408,146.52 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. 

15th © = «= « « $808,146.52 
This Company enced bust ten (10) years 





ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid and the immunity offered by it unsurpassed. 


J. C BURBANK, President. 
C. H, BIGELOW, Secretary. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE GO., 


UF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Srvarr, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Bartirtt, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FNEW YORK 
24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 


anaes BUILDING. 





NOS. Es 


Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


$5600 00 


President, 
L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, 
J. P. ROGERS. 







Actuary, 
8. C. CHANDLER, yn. 





N ational Life 


INSURANCE 60. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. | 
CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157to163 LaSalleSt., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is transacted. 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875.... 
Total Liabilities, Jan. ‘st, 
Se arcvkverstidttidicccpuntibeenn 2,155,027 11 
Surpins, being security addi- 
tional te the Reinsurance 
Wate Ee.ccccseeconnoneopcaepen Anes ve 1.425.198 20 
JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Actuary. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y 1st, 1875 . $18,256,440 68 
Surplus ee 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Leposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 
JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 

8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec’y. 

L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 

B. 0. GOODWIN, Gen’l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw Yor, January Sth, 1875. 
The Trustees, im conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite affairs on 
the Bist December, 1874: 











tums Risks 

pat eantay, '$ to ist, December. Tt, 06,512,086 21 
TOREEF TD 6 aps svecendvenc dvccsvepeec cet 2,433,258 19 

Total amount of Marine Premfums.....:.. $8,945,344 40 

“Rlske nor upon ginhs diseuanestsa 

fre = of bs 74 Ist January, 2 

Loss” a same period Pe peeing 7 | 

Kotures of Premttios ona Witponsea, eeccce Esrsesr 47 

The Company has th following Assets, vis: : 

United States and Btate of ork 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... $9.971,00 00 


the Company. estimated at........... . 
raiuim Notes aud Bills Revetvabie..-. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandinz 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all intereat 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A “ividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 


issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 
By order of the Board. 


4. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


Se! dae 8 


em SUR aE 
Ts Pater 
J.ES H. LBROOK,” GEOR 


Phe a 


NRY K 












| FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


(EQUITABLE 


}LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874. 


Net Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1874......,... eee one $21,644,837 16 


INCOME. 


POI ci. daceccosiciine - 98,227,298 40 
Interest and rents............ 1,423,431 74—- = 9,650,727 14 


DISBU RSEMENTS, 
Claims by deaths and 
matured endowments $1,948,362 % 


Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,868,039 84 
Dividend on capital... . 117 © 
eS eee 9,151 @ 
Commissions............ 396,368 71 
Expenses and reinsur- 
BDCO....0, 060000 eereces 830,411 30— 6,150,190 83 
TORR. .cccccccces covccccoccccccccce $25,145,443 47 
Purchase, at a discount from their 
value, of commissions accruing 
RBTURSUET, .. ccccccoscsceccepccccecwee 454,990 80 


Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,1874.,.824.690,512 67 


ASSETS. 

Bonds and mortgages. $16,624,511 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston, and 
purchased under fore- 


by the laws of the ove 
State of New York.... 
Loans secured by 
United States and 


ries on interest...,.... 533,837 &3— 24,690,512 67 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued........... $184,761 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit... ..........2000 M4677 90 
Deferred premiums ‘769,788.71 
Balance of Agents’ ac- 
OCOUMES, .ccccccsccvcccece 192,016 45 1,201,% <7 





Total Assets Dec. 31st, 1874..925,951,757 44 


New Business in 1874, 9.610 Policies, assuring 
$34,189,815. 


_ @Outstanding Risks, $181.029.001 

Total Liabilities, including Cep- 

ital Stock and Reserve for re- 

insurance of existing policies... :.¢22,319.170 10 
Total Surplus over Legal Re« 
pee eee 3,662,587 2S 

From the undivided surplus of 83,662,587 28 the 
Society has declared a reversionary dividend, availa- 
bie on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
pating policies, proportionate to their contribution to 
surplus. 


’ (Phe cash valué of such reversion may be used in 


settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American experience table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHIL! Actuaries 
JI,G@. VAN rat ia 
We, the undersigned, have personally ox- 
amined in detail the assets, accounts, and 
business of the Seciety, and compared the 
result with the foregoing statement, which 
we hereby certify te be correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH 
ROBERT BLISS, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 6. T 
PARKER HANDY, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 2th, 1874, to examine the assets 


and accounts at the close of the year. 
—o-— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, . 
GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGE @G. KELLOGG 


ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 


ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J. McOOOK, 




















Jane 17, 1875.) 





i 1875. 





THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. : 
More than 110,000 Policies Issued. 





NEW 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, | 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


‘TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
. ‘feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 7 


iS nenitemannanel 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon, 


a 
a 


The PRESENT of this Company ifs all that could be desired, and, with the ex: 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support, Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


‘MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
D, O'DELL, Supérintendent of Agence 


‘THE INDEPENDENT. 





Surplus, . . .. 


WILLIAM WAL PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL D. BA Babcock Bros. & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, American Fire 


Ins. Co. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- 
at-Law. . 


THOMAS M. MARKOE, M.D., 20 West 30th st. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Prest. of Commis- 
sioners of Emigration. 
‘WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Prest. Mercantile 
BURR WAKEMAN 
URR WA , late President Harlem 


Gas Company. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East 59th st. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Mxpicat 


EXAMINER. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
CEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. 


CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, Geveral Manager. 


. UNIVERSAL — 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 


Annual Statement, January 1st, 








29 


1875. 











ees ¢ eee 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1974............cecccccocarccecccccccccectecereececesese $961,697 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874. 
From other Companies—Reserved on Risks reinsured.......... $3,232,809 28 
bead eR en ater tp amma pee eoweeeeeeesses 4r68 1,683, 473 43 ; 
ag A eB Ii ll os allel apse Se re RO igs 172,516 i 
5c OMMAGMROUENORIED. 5 6 555. 8 I F.3 BU Vis i oye cnpeeneenceconcee 10,000 
** . all other Sources, Profit on Bonds, ete... . .........2...000 6,640 18 $5,105,489 73 
, $6,067,186 97 
DISBURSEMENTS, '874. 
Wee WOM CaM S828 TOE Be roe cc coucdeceocecccese 877.919 57 
* - Endowments Matured .....: 02.006 .ccccccccccccccccecccces 47,577 86 
F pI. cae > noche boon db «tl <<diailedecce dedi. ne bntans 695 12 
Ow NIE FONOD rn cunacncncccns quacscstised sodden labis 842,704 83 
¢ SPINES dave dade dapaccaceqansceseccedsqhésbeeuseset hinds 7,153 82 
TENE NUUO ISS 5 5a SES Seb deat dime och es cacnadeccacacce 16,800 00 
DOS as BU OEM 065 6 dbs e so SEde Se the co cacccdsccoegecs 4,329 86 
“ Expenses of Management.........ssecesecceccccsececsecese 883,186 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledqet’ Acdite, Fasiaary 10k, WOM 325 25s... ce ccccccvessonncesecsssncccuspespncdec $4,386, 769 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Damde 206 Mottengticcervccsecccencearssdvececercccesecicecece $2,128,461 72 
ed ncaa tabadeae 234,945 00 
United States, State, and City Bonds...........scicecdsessesece 497,512 50 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies......... .....5.sceecceeeas 558,127 98 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
1 CXCERS OF ENO TOSOETVE, .. nome cansnccecencsviddWeccibiis 861,488 26 
Dae from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— $4,386,769 76 
Add to the above: 
I I Sad oh ccna cannnede cgnhendbicdcccesasceccaasee $98,371 16 
Deferred Half-yearly and Cuarterly Premioms.........+....s000s- 119,914 85 
Premiums Uncollected and in Course of Collection. .......cesssees 48,795 34 $267,081 83 





Assets, Jan. fst, 1875, . . . . $4,653,851 11 


LIABILITIES. 


$3,946,089 93 


pal spelt ods, wot 3: Se Or 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY M, ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
GEO. 8. COE, President American Exchange 


GFO. T. HOPE, Preset. Continental Fire In- 
surance Company. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th st. 


‘akg LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 


& Co. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-Presipayv. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Szonztaarr. 


OFFICERS, 


WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medica! Examiner 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


SAM'L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 





Total Assets - - - 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
ForTy-THrEnp SEMI-ANNCAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jan. 1875, 


ash Capit ee ew 
Sa and Dividends -  -" -" - 


> . « ~ - 2,500. ) 
o 72 =o Spo TeSS 
924, 
92 
$5,627,446 23 






























































‘ii Wel at Seeescroanpinens = ee ¢ 
Beate Bonds, a RIS Seccanet ee 
Loans on Stocks, pe able on lemand (market value of Becurities, $415,081.25)", ...7.° 3800 
Sie oft ° los coeecese* *eeceseseteee ae fa ea PTITiititiiit ori 1 
Bills Recelvable and Salvage. a Suis lnsteactes PUSy te hadananeecenaeatsgespessopner yay < $34 
Ee OL maar CPs aE ee ..85,627,445 23 
Catms tor Losses outetanding on let Janwary 3 Rikers on 0282 $34 43 
Total. .- $390,924 49 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
a oe oF SERENE, } Ass’ Sec’ 4: HEALD, 24 Vice-President. 
‘So Much In for so Much 
‘Somnch ener” | STEEL ENGRAVING 
e vacrm agap (Charles Sumn 
LIFE INSURANCE SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
co. ‘ TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 
A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, $ 8 7 0 
MAXIMUM . : . 
Ging a In- pea 
surance for @ MINI- HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
MUM Premium. 251 Broadway, KN. ¥. City,’ 
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A SQUASH IN HARNESS. 
CUBIODS EXPERIMENTS WITH PLANTS, 


(From ‘REPoRT TO cyl. AGRICUL- 
TURAL CoLLEGsz.) 


“BY PROV. w; #, CLARK. - 


Havine never heard of any attempt to meas- 


use,the expansive force.of ng plant, gre 
determinéd to e ént i Geo sks “ 


At first we thought of trying the expansive 
force of some small, hard, green fruit, such asa 
hickory rut or a pear; but the expansion was 
soslow and the attachment of the fruit to 
the tree so fragile that thie idea was sban- 
doned, The squash, growing on the. ground, 
with great rapidity, and to av enormous size, 
seemed, og the whole, the best fruit for the ex- 
periment. 

Accordiegly, seeds of the mammoth yellow 
Chili having been obtained from Mr. J: y - 
Gregory, of Marblehead, they were planted on 
the first of July iu one of the propagating pits 
of the Durfee Plant House, where the temper- 
ature and moisture could be easily controlled. 
Arich bed of compost from a spent hot-bed 
was prepared, which was four feet wide, fifty 
feet long, and about six inches in depth. Here, 
under the fostering care of Professor Maynard, 
the seeds germinated, the vine grew vigorous: 
ly, and the squash lifted in a most satisfactory 
manner, 

Never before has the development of a 
squash been observed more critically or by a 
greater number of people, Many thousands 
of men, women, and children, from all classes 
of society, of various nationalities, and from 
all quarters of the earth, visited it. 

Mr. D. P. Penhallow watched with it several 
days and nights, making hourly observations; 
Prof, H.W. Parker.was moved to write a peem 








about {ts and Pro?.J. H. Seelye declared, that || 


he positively stood in awe of it. 

Curious facts were noted in regard to all 
parts of the plant; but among the most smr- 
prising were those relating to the development 
of the roots. Growing under the most favor- 

“able dirbamstantes, they attained a number 
and aggregate length almost inéredible. 

At every node or joint of the vine was also 
producedaroot.. One of these nodal roots 
was washed out, and found to be four feet long 
and to have four hundred and eighty branches, 
averaging, with their branchlets, a length of 
thirty inches, maklag a total 6f more than 
twelve hundred feet. Ag there were seventy 
nodal roots, there must have been more than 
Afteen miles in length on the entire vine. 
There were certainly more. than eighty thon- 
sand feet, and of these fifty thousand feet 
must have been prodticed d: the rate of one 
thousand feet or more per day. 

The apparatus for testing its growing force 
consisted of a frame or bed of seven tnch 
boarda; one foot longi)’ These wéré arranged 
in .@ radial manner like the spokes on the 
lower half of'a wheel; theirinmer edges ‘being 
turned toward the central gxig. ‘These: pieces 
were held firmly in place by two end- 
boards, twelve Inches square, to the lower. 
half of which they were securéd by naflf and 
tron rods. A hemi-ellipsoidal eavity about-five 
inches deep in the center and eight inches long 
was ept from the inne? edges of the seven 
bodrals, an@in this ‘thé sqiash Wis caréfdlly 
deposited, the stem and viné being properly 
protected by. blocks of wood from injury. by 
compression. _Qver the squash was placed a 

(> semi-cylindrical harness or basket of strap 
=‘fron, firmly riveted together. The mesties 
between the bands, which crossed each other 
At right angles, were about an ipch anda half 
equate. Phe harness was twelve inches long 
and the same in width, so that when. placed 
over the équash ft just filled the space between 
the end-boards. Upon the top of the harness 
and parallel with the. axis of the cylinder and 
the squash was fastened a bar of iron, with a 
knife-edge, to serve as the fulcrum of a lever 
for the support of the weights by which the 
expansive force was to be measured, At. first 
an iron bar one inch square was used fora 
lever, thon larger bar,of steel, then a lever of 
chestnut plenk,then one of seasoned jwhite 
oak plask, and floally one of chestuat. five by 
six inches and nine feet long; but even this 
Pe | “to be strengthened Dy-@ plate Of iron 

frehes wide by half an tnch thick awa five 
fect in length. The fulcrum for the lever was 
also renewed from time to time as the weight 

- was increased, .The following table-shows the 
weight of irom Jifted by the squash 34 fhe 
course of its development: 


»y Ag. st... orn ‘Pept fatb.., + veges. 
on teres = 15th... ..1 * 
PR assixe * * rae “ 
* Mth..... WR, 2 * 20th....205 
* Mth...... BS: © Oct: .84....2,15 “ 

“ Sth..... BG ° *; Mth....2500 “ 
« ith...... a @ * “WBth....319 
* Slat ..... < “ Séth...&g 
Sept. Uth,.,.,.1100. ” “ fist... A08. % 
wa. ae | bad ane ‘ — 


he 
ler Fs 
a5 £: aX ‘tax! “| _ 
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The. mot clearly raised, 
though 1 w days, on account 
“pot the~ ; © harness irons, 


which bent at the corners under the 
enormous pressure of two and « half 
A‘ (an © en tly iT eT one 
of thes; It e to 
remove the harness and substitute for it a 
stouter one, on acconnt of its being imbedded 
inthe substance'of the dqnash, which grew up 
through the meshes of the barness, forming 
protuberances an inch vusned a half hi 9 
Seon’babds.. Whee; i 
‘of Movewban the harness was ‘Temsoved, - 
order to take a plaster cast of the squash, it 
was necessary to cut the straps with ge¢dld- 
chisel, sometimes into several pieces, “| 
dtaw ttiem out endways. The growing 6 
adapted itself to whatever space ft cout “" 
as readily as if it lidd’ been » mass of caout- 
_chouc, nor did it ever show the slightest tend- 
ency to crack, except in the epidermis. This 
would often open in minute seams, from which 
turbid myueilaginous fluid exuded. In the 
morning drops of this would frequently be- 
dew the protuberances, like drops of perspira- 
tion. In the sunshine these dried up and fell 
off as minute globules, resembling gum arabic. 

The lifting power was greatest after mid- 
night, when the growth of the vine’ and ex- 
halation from the leaves was least. 

The material out of which the squash was 
formed was elaborated in the leaves during 
the daytime and transferred through the vine 
tothe stem. Through this it was imbibed by 
the living, growing cells of the squash, which 
were constantly multiplying by subdivision, 
ontil their number was many billions, notwith- 
standing the enormous pressure under which 
they were forced to develop. This growth 
was possible only because life, being « mole- 
cular force, exerted its almost’ irresistible 
power over an enormous surface of cell mem- 
brane. 

Scercelyless astonishing than the mechan- 
ical force exhibited was the ability of the 
‘tissués of the squash to resist chemical changes 
and the attacks of mold where the rind was 
injured by bruises or cuts. Whenever frésh- 
growing cells were exposed to the action of 
the air they immediately began to form a reg- 
ular periderm of cork, precisely resembling ip 
appearance and structure that produced upon 
the cork oak, the elm, and other trees. 

ee 


THE POTATO BUG. 
BE ON.,YOUR GUARD. 


Tum irrepressible Colorade potato bug has 
come emong ué at last, and now appears in the 
fields of our Eastern farmers, ‘The news comes 
up from every section that the old bugs and 
the young, larvz2 are appearing. But with 
proper mahagement this pest, which has‘ been 
so destructive in the West, may become not 
only barmless, but his progress stopped. The 
ten’ Years’ experience of the Western farmers 
has provers ‘that by sprinkling ‘Paris:Green, a 
mixture of arsenic aid copper, upon the Vites 
that the larvx cin be ‘killéd, and that no other 
(substanee wi) kill them. It is the larva 
which does the most damage, and they should 
be killed.as soon as they appear, as they will 
“then be prevented from growing to full size 
eed reproducing themselves. There is s0 
much frapd in the mapufacture of Paris Green 
that few know where to procure a good article 
We, therefore, are excusable for “teférting our 
readers to Messrs. F. W. Devoe & Co., of this 
city, who, haying been known here for forty 
years, are making Paris Green a special mapu- 
facture. Having gottem ‘the ptre Green, mix 
it in a tin or earthern’ vessel, with floar, Inthe 
proportion of five of flour to one of Green, 
To use, get an old tin buckét and fasten ona 
handle, punch the bottom full of little holes, a 
little larger than a pin, and have the handle 
long. With this sift onthe vines. Fourto five 
pounds of Green and twenty to twenty-five 
pounds of flour should do for an acre; “but it is 
west to use liberally and kill effectually. In 
case of accidental poisoning, dissolve two 
+*pounds or more of copperas in warm water, 
then pour in alittle diluted hartshora, and s 
murky brown mass will precipitate. A table. 
spoonful given every Ave minutes, will relieve 
the patient in sshort time, It is also qed to 
give a little flaxseed te. 


rr 
BISMARCK.A Fahin’ 
Tue following tale is told of Prince Bis- 


marck’s @oings at. Kissipgens'One day the 
A was proceeding on va hee the springs 


dow, and wan A < 
ad: feichdnat 
ih on A aoa 

self and takes great, meat 2 wen 
affairs ; se he corinrenéed a conversation with 
thé mowers, who. did not recoguize shim, and 


at jast. Fequested one of them to give hima 
— be ‘used with apparently: 


at this ots proof et ail on the” part of a gen 


_ 


— 











| We, now. bear thet alter, 
great Wer of 1870-71 in Alla, ee 


man who appeared to thems to Dylong to the. 
upper classes, and expressed their. 
accordingly. As soon as the J 


quainted with many thingsin @ne's 
what I do I like todo properly.” Phe 
now took leave of the people, shakis 
with the man who had lent him the scythe 
and congratulating all on the prospect of a 


Chath wo Mediy ue of NEEL the 


poor peasants when sa stranger, who had 
watched the scene very attentively, came up 
to the latter and asked them if they had any 
ijea with whom they had spoken. “ v4 
replied the lender of the scythe ; “ but, Shey 
rate, he seems to be a good farmer—to me, at 
least, aud I ought to be a judge.” ** Well,” 


replied the s 
cei a 
the peasant, jon. 


“It was he who used my scythe? Then I 
would not part with it for any money.” Say- 
ing this, he Aarons ste his par gt of hus- 


bandry aq. os 
But a fe 
ofc oe aa 


everybody, and more especially the se, tod 
men resident here, proceeded to see the spot 


ower Bean 


come such an interesting object, and were 
overbidding one aa 
peasant; but he re 


nD We. 
in his broad parila edo ede a reas 


ure to me now, and mm it a will; but every- 


eactes Biaei’e MO aed poo 
that n seem setae barre mega Sea: 


of Bi sexthegn 
same field, ar as we find one of the Emperor 


Tweet sci snes OC 
THE PROFITS OF FARMING. 


Tue farmer who resides within reach ofa 
good market, where é vérything he can produeé_| 


will command a ready sale at fair prices and 


Yockagd Over tie atiacd wto ted hitherkom 


market and depends upon such staple articles 
of produce as grin 


largest rofits. The advantages of a poe 
home market fre well Niustrated by the follow. : 


“ Agricultural Report,” just issued. It shows 


the average cash value of farm products per 
acre in each state and in the territories: 





Massachuse 

Hphode Island: 
New York... 
New Jersey... 


eee eeeeeeses 














The Eapte Bhs ten i] 
ween as spe Be the rand 3 Abate 


the returns, In cash, to the farmers. Nevada 


and the Western Te f 
supply equal to the withe Nia fheks (rtag ed | 
farmer from two to five prices for all he can 
biraiée, which! maked his ‘businéss proftabléi } 
The value of the land must be determined, 
therefore, not so much by its productive q 

ties as by its market facilities, The farmer | 
who can get as much money out of ten acres 
of ground, with half thé labor; a6 cam be db-: 
tained by his brother from twenty acres can , 
afford to pay much..more for bis ten acres. | 
The saving of one-half the labor is not for one 
year only, but isa perpetual ‘advantage. “The 
farmer, therefore, who, goes far .eway from 
market in order to get cheap lands will dis- 
cover that the purchase price of lands should 
not be considered so much as the market facil- 
ities. 
Y ‘ —— ee 


A NEW.GRASS. . si 


Arter Gevera! Sherman made his march,to |, 
| the sea all ip, the wide track of waste and deso- 
Jation that he made with the tramp of his foot 
men and the iron féef Of bis © ‘there 
sprung up a new and unknown grass from the 
soil, which the farmers called ‘Sherman _| 
clover.” It would grow upin the most unex- 


pected places, and it is said would 
Bermuda gress; and, as a paehd aap MAL 


be 





pew vegetation sprung up, evidently the result 
of the invasion, It was believed that this 





1x2 
nm ae 


ete. The pe a 
able articles whic! he ep Aes hardlé yi 7 


ing table, taken from the last volume of the | 


 sagutetion would become acclimatized; but 
very fow of the species introduced in this way 





rot or naturalists account for it? 





CASH RECEIPTS FROM EIGHTY 
ACRES. 


Put nek Eth ance 


town of Irondequoit for the year 1872: 








Total... .......$3,625.18 


pay for the labor 
ll as all necessary 
repairs‘on the farm, wear and tear of farm 
implements, and taxes. It must not be for- 
ni that my —s fey of six per- 





s, ntime, with 
ol ved hich they 
% “ res from 

gross ee wi ave ; the land is 


worth $200 per acre, which nveite to $16, 000, 
and at 7 per cent. is $1,120; that oe 


Rosebat Be diebsbgs Reose 
desirous of buying the scythe which had be- $1,505.18 £6 place éfank tb 


Does farming pay ? 


a 
y 3 ‘ 
Y J staicht Aacrories. 
THESE have proved a great blessing to i 
orthern New Ha shire. 
ey rh 7 albiie Wie? ri a eoeade: 
there are good markets, ae farmer this oa 
ed ¢ Tais 0 § sbeshels and 
intithe ROP aARA frém ten to 
sty, cres of land in, potatoes are not rare. 
ie isan efbguating onb) tolthe'goil, but 
brings more ready money in the fall than any 
other. The usual price at the factory is forty 
cents. It takes about 225 bushels of potatoes 


“to mske@ ton of starch, Which is now worth 
about $160 per ton. The factories are usually 


(Wrase ek a ayiye of Aine 


from three to five men pity The Coane 
¥. pr ved. profitable one for the 
fe od has been very largely 
instrumental in developing the farming inter- 
‘eatin Mie ‘northern cougtics of the state, ; 





AGRICUTURAL AND STATISTICAL 
ITEMS. 


ers might raise ee a good many more 
varieties, To grow a variety of crops tends to 
tile develépment of the uid.) It requires a 
nb R008 deal of ahility to raise stock and also to 
 yaise agticaltural prodticts. He once planted 
fifty-five acres to potatoes, harvesting 10,000 


é 5 deel of, the Central New 
war fel me! % es oi ais Qbintiy“ #avocated 
N6..++-dbe ; Spiess ®husbaha Farm- 
pe rate = Pi LES Ree ae tin. rm 


1.99.) bushels, which averaged 25:cts.a bushel. ‘This 


showed the results of running to a specialty. 


...eThe Order of Grangers now numbers 
21,000 granges and 100,000 members. Acces- 
sions are being steadily made at the rate of 
“400 ‘gt AYaaey ‘af e08t £19,000 members, 
every calendar month in the year. Its mem- 
defi tide 4 Hes G least $24,000,000 thus far 
and teve iny 17,500,000 in business oper- 
ations. 


; .... The folowing renedy fa’ reconimended 
‘| fer ¢he foot-rot in sheep: Mix carbolic acid 
with an adherent and greasy substance, thus 
}-forming a plaster which will adhere to the 
| foot of the sheep fortwo or three days, pre- 
venting contact of alt and allowing time for 
the produetion lof the healibg effect. : 


}  It ts the ¢nstom/for raflroad ‘companies 


to-neglect catthe en route-between the usual 
,yarding points, Hence, if an accident or delay 
happens, the cattle suffer and get no attention. 


Tue particular, excellegce of Renne’s Pain- 
Killing pe Oil consists in the following 
merits : to clean, safe, reliable, and delicious 
to 86. Tis n mob ony ‘icky babeta mae *. 
has-been -before a more then 
ears and all who sve tried it say : “ te othe 
a charm.” Have you:tried it, redder? : 


AGRICULTURAL | 
ion R.R. Land Co. 


has for sale 1,590. Ee, Acres of Railroad Lands in 





Western Iowa. 
yy BEPTER wee AHEAPER PRICES 
igus: Ne Indias. Average crit price and @ 
lo 
mae eee escent 
formation and how to reach the free. For maps 
Iowa. 
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ARE Sow. GomNne. TO. PAINT? 


Avot th emical Paint’ ° 


Hundreds of testimontals trot owners of the finest resideqoss'in the gouutry, with Sainple Clawone'? 


ey  AVERING OMBMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, ed w Yorn, or se Site He Cleveland. 0. 
7 — aioe ren Te ; 3% a ; ve a « 


PATENT 












oe ee) 
“< ndsated for woog or tnt veo in a 





, Superior body, rich color. 


" Sit eIN WT, a str een 
ASBESTOR EATNTS FELT ioe CEMENT FELT ae 
i ey sizes of ro m. 
rice Sra ta, Brice Lists, Eee inducements General Me bok wane Soe Deal 
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CTURED ONLY r BY 


FACTURING Fs: 


v= sly CONNs, 
* ana for Sale by all their Agents. 





: Ene BUGS 


* ness sade ia 
~ {PORE PARIS GREEN 


made with special care and for sale by 


ac DEWOE. é&' €0., 











TUS eas Mom" } HW. JOHNS, 87 Maidan Lane, 1 it F 


BUILDING PAP 


Pa; for Plastediug,O11 oth, 
carpe No one Sheuthing. Roosing, I tit whodth y derstand its ¥ Value! ‘Bond for shea | 
ite ang’one amber Sages, Doors, andi we fler 


ae foot fron.’ Deal ersin all kinds of 
h PAPER COo., 140 Lake — Chicage, mm. 


GS eirioesn hyena een 
hm YD. ER Ss. ELEBRATED ITTER © RDIAL, ' 
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“THE STAR WELL AUGER. 


to ‘bore ae stee 
ma, “Gan bore 200 feet. I yt “ve 


Wells Fifty Feet Deep Dank ft in4 Hours. 
It is unequaled in sinking wells Sore hb quick- 
dand apd ‘cravet. Catalogue sent fives Ad: 










AR: AUGER COMPANY, 
309 Serre cayay STREET, 


‘Aimptour ‘Workers ‘in 
ANCY WOODS - 


ie following HARD and RARE 

ready for use: 1-8, 3-16, 1-4, 3-3 in. and 

y Walnut, Mahorany, Eboay” 
ird’s-eye Maple, etc. ™ 








AFE, Verran, EST. DRE. 
ie “tt FOR 
EBSILITY,, .. FEVER AND AGUE,, ICK HEADACHE, tention. 


TARRHGA, INDIGESTION, Ick STOMACH, 


YSENTERY, KIDNEY DISEASES, LEEPLESSNESS; . 
YSPEPSIA,, .. ,LIVER; COMPLAINTS, OUR STOMACH. 


For Sale by all Drupeligts, at s 1 Fer Bottle.| 


i¥A ee 


“he 6. LEISENRING & CO., “Sole. Proprietors, 


NSOM ST., Philadelphia; hit 








THE 


NER wl HY UE 


, 19 ONES . in. 
wuables the mostimportant Agricultural product, of jeagoy It. 
Ayie  oe be cut, laa and stored in the barn in (See ep 

reeagare | se 
eee and oe, ee. simple durable, 
and of lightdrait > Wad-b Waited the New England 
Agricultural Society’s only frst prize at the Great Field ‘+ 
Trial at Amherst, Mass., as being superior to allothers 
and the best and only perfect machine for tedding or |;) 
rr a 





, MADE ONLY BY 


"AMES PLOW COMPANY, 2 


ada . 
53 Beekman &., New York, r | Ate  prembim ov at 
and Quincy Hall, Boston. the Semi-Centenn See of the raniin Insti- 


SEND BOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
TREQRTANT TO FARMERS. 
Fai ER-LINED KNIPE-AB AD have 4 
and adds 


me... ty to thelr durability. It af ost entirely obviates. | Depot: 
0 e m™m: en! : 
Shy ewer 7 gruning machine to fun UGH 210 Pear Bt, 


eeiow.§ Send for | ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND BEST 


























MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 



















Hare been tested over thirty years: war- 
~anted in every respect. Le 






E. HOWARD & CO., 
55:2 Broadway, Kew York. 


:| ;MENEELYS: 
to the 


Bells, 
public Levent gh os | ry share acquired & reputation 


ee ceeding that of al 
POA erie either 


rien = BELLE SE he. 


“on ENEAL AMEE ts 


“Bpesial atten attention gi given to churcn BELLS. 
SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of order. Single or Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
‘be usett without’ firijury'to ‘the tyealth. 
A portable treadle attachment 

‘can be had at an additfonal expense of only 
$5, which can be worked with less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the miove- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma awarded November, 1878— 
Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

Don’t buy 4 machitie until you have seen 
ity Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars, 
A BECKWITH S. M, ‘60., 


New York: 862 Broadway, 

















‘ $y i pe rae! Wabash Ave. 





MEDICAL 
CONSTANTINE’S 





|PINE TAR SOAP. 


For Toilet, Bath, aud Nursery.’ 


Ly Ra and remoy 
pancrs Bi eck Free, Birt Maske oat 


her impurities the scaip and d skin. 
Co TE such as Jaundice, 
teh. A Catarrh, 





oe Blood, Digestive, 
a © and Bilfous Dis. 
eases, especially Diabetes, Urinary 
Obstructions, Dyspepsia, Consti pa- 
tion, Liver Complaints, and all dis- 
eases Fequiring a laxative, diuretic, and tonic urea 
by Gsing water from the BELOIT I0D0-MAG. 
NESEAN SPRINGS. Analysis by Prot. C. F. 
popes Columbia College, For further informa. 








HOIsrING asc 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 








STEAM PUMPS. ae Y 


FRAN ASTER G Co., 


gab Sock ow. 
Rents er 
Dutch sts.. Ne ¥- 


= SINEALEE Li 


mur IN ONE DAY! 











signe one se 


adress IQDO-MAGNESIAN SPRING’ Co., 
ey Wis. 





Hational Sargicl itt 


INDIARAPOLAS, IND. 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN “RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 
ONE BOTTLE 
Will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 


Pustales, Tetters, Cankers, ete., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant te take and 
the dose is small. 

it Resolves away Diseaseg Deposits; it Purtfles the 

Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered tn the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofala or “Syp 


Lungs er Stomach, Skin or Bones, 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic ene 8crofula, Semeur eee 
mee bey is, Bon h, Cancerces he Li ye eo +4 
Complalnrs, Bioeng ‘white. Swell mie 





theum, Bronchitis, At tion, Zi, ccwet mplaints 
Bscs tat ater oh cer te 4 

Glands an er Al. 0} 

8trumorous Discharges — tne Hare , Bes 
orms of ee eee ‘ever 

Head, Ring Worm -— “Acne, 
Biack Spots, Worms in the 
Womb, and all —-H A and 

Night Sweats, of rm and all wastes of the life 
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er of Modern Chem ET 
prove to AT A 1 using ry toe er of cot lorms 
of disea ‘— ‘er to cure them. 
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RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 
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Btomach, Lu Liver, Kidney ti, or with up, in. 


Doloreux, Tosthecks, Te Earache; or 
Pa pn in the Back, or Rheumatism; or 


Cholera aaerees.s 7 oe ; orwith 

or Bruises; ‘Gramps, oF 

application ‘of "RADWAY'S & 

ee the worst these complaints at = 
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Twenty drops in half a prc of Mn will ina 
f ents cure CRA M- 
ACH, HEART BURN Sa Ng ie Din 


Ready Relief 
waaee wil isos tone 4 or s from Panee of, 
water It Brandy or Bitters as 


stimula: 
Sold by Druggists. Pris ity Gout 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 
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ments of the to effect a 
positive cure. mo mer- 
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Read “FALSE AND TRUE” - 
Bend one letter stamp to RADWA\ =, »- 3 
Warren * New “York.” Int Information wortP thou. 
sands will be sent you. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


The World is in Bloom. Natare wears ber Summer smile 
Bat the victim of Nervous Debility is likes blighted branch in- 
Ve haem Let him revitalize, tone, and . me ca 


SULD BY ALL DRUGGIBTS. ‘i 








To School Officers and Ch Charch Trustees : 
SCHOOL OR CHURCH | FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and Zerms 


SHEBWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE co., 
Manufacturers of tbe Celebrated 
“MARVEL” SCHOOL DESKS, 


184 and 186 State Street Chicago Ill. 
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PRINCIPAL OEFICES: 


ce | E. Remington & Sons, | 
Remington S. M. Co., 
Remington Ag'l'Go., “} 
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-A COUGH, 
‘COLE OR SORE THROAT 


oiled nee ATTENTION 
and should be checked. If allowed 
to continue, 


ertaton of the Lungs, 

« «ee ov& PERMANENT 

| ©HROAT AFFECTION, 

or an incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 
BROWN’sS 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


Pa ded Heese See Zee erreurs est 


used witb 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SLI SPEAKERS 


Span ois tg pening aa relicying the 
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onimaendag Sheep imitations 


iio BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


by a test of many 




































MRS. WINSLOW'S “ 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP ie the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers ané children, from the feeble infant of one 





for using will acoompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-cimis of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


BROWN’S| Why Will You 


HOUSRHOLD| ame 


Neu- 
jralgia, Cramps im tine 


° Limbs or Stomach, Bilious 

‘Colic, Pain in tho Back, 

é Bowels, or Side, we would 

say: The HOUSEHOLD 


PANACEA and Fam- 
ily Liniment is of all 


AED 
; Jothers the remedy you 
' ‘want for internal and ex 
ternal use. It has cured 


the above complaints in 











thousands of cases. ‘Tnere 


LINIMENT. i "== 
PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 


CURTIS &£ BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street New York. 
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BEN. J. BARTLETT, on HEATINGSY. HOT YOTE® 
} TET Ere oS 
‘109 CLARK STREET, Zope Esato rr 














$1 5 SHOT 























BROWN’S 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM LOZENCES. . 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
from no other cause than having worms in the 


BROWN’S. VERMIFUGE COMFITS 





To make the GUMS Hard and Healthy, 
~ USE 


BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICB. 


36 Coute a Batslo. 


Manufactured by 
JOHN I. BROWN & SONS, Bosten, 
CURTIS & ead 'N, Proprictors, 
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